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Introduction 


Literary charm and scholarly execution are slow to re- 
spond to the halting inspirations of a practical mind. As 
an apology for an exposition in many spots abstruse, I 
plead an innocence of literary skill that merits little com- 
ment. To the practical advertiser small opportunity is 
afforded to emulate the style of a Macauley or a Stevenson. 

As an introduction to any work on advertising many 
consider that some definition should preface philosophiz- 
ing. I am not inclined to regard this traditional conven- 
tion seriously, for as the greatest philosopher of them all 
discovered, we can know nothing except what our own 
sense impressions bring us. It is unnecessary to possess 
the genius of a Kant to realize that the conception of 
advertising held by every individual is truly his own, so 
diversified are his impressions, and so personal his reflec- 
tions on their relative importance. 

It appears a waste of time to attempt a definition of 
advertising. It is much more important to understand 
the principles that underlie it, than to speculate on what 
it is and does. The phenomena of advertising are ubi- 
quitous, but their law and order baffling and obscure. 

The concern of every intelligent advertiser should be 
to discover principles, that he may work in accord with 
them to his greatest profit. This premise assumes that 
advertising, in connection with any business, is for the 
sole purpose of selling at the greatest profit. 

This point granted we may turn to our real problem, 
which is an understanding of the laws that underlie ad- 
vertising results. Those results certainly depend on 
mental laws. It is equally obvious that in direct pro- 
portion to his understanding of the human mind one is 
successful or unsuccessful. This does not mean that a 
successful advertiser must have acquired his knowledge of 
men from a study of books. Many an expert in mental 
science has developed a rare power with no obligation to 
philosophical research. To many, however, handicapped 
by temperament or environment, such a personal knowl- 
edge of human nature seems denied. 
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Before attempting an analysis of mental activity it is 
necessary to appreciate that no exact science of mind ex- 
ists, exactly as there is no science of advertising. As old 
as thought, is the record of the philosopher and his works. 
Isolated facts, considered universally true, have stood 
out from time to time in the works of many. It has been 
a difficult task to make of them a science of the mind. 
Only within the last thirty years has any attempt been 
made to reduce the study to a laboratory basis. 

This branch of human knowledge has been branded 
with a name responsible for more abuse than any science 
should be expected to endure. This name is psychology, 
which is not nearly so frightful as its sound may imply. It 
has suffered much scorn, but bids fair to come into its 
own, by virtue of a commercial value hitherto ignored. 

A familiar acquaintance with the most important phases 
of mental activity is of value to any business man. It is 
especially helpful to the advertiser. A portion of this 
book is devoted to the practical application of psychology 
to every advertiser's problem. ‘The entire discussion is 
one that has resulted from my own experience as an ad- 
vertiser, and is not the result of any abstract theorizing. 

An application of the psychological principles discussed 
will be found of practical value in examining the material 
that follows this portion of the book. In publishing 
actual results of the advertising done by a number of 
going businesses, a precedent is established that I trust will 
be welcome. The labor incident to gathering and tabu- 
lating this data has been as instructive and helpful as I 
trust their study may prove to those who read them. 
Having no sympathy with the secrecy that so widely pre- 
vals I present these actual records, with a realization 
that such a step must be taken by someone, at some time, 
and trusting that no time is better than the present. 

Foreseeing a revision of the tabulated material I will 
welcome any contributions of a similar nature. Before 
advertising may become a science thousands of such 
records must be gathered and analyzed. If the present 
contributions serve no other purpose than that of en- 
couraging similar exhibits, the effort will have been well 
expended. 


Sensation 


Advertising depends on the mental activity of human 
beings. The better any advertiser understands this men- 
tal activity the stronger his advertising should be. It is 
unfortunate for most advertisers that they realize so little 
the complex nature of their actual problem, and conse- 
quently devote practically no time to the real funda- 
mentals. The latter are undeniably the various laws 
governing the actions of the mind. A reasonable explana- 
tion for this indifference may be the acknowledged lack 
of final scientific proof as to exactly what the mind is, 
exactly what it does and how it does it. The very nature 
of the problem precludes the examination, physically, of 
a man's brain during consciousness, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether such an experiment would prove any- 
thing at all, were it possible to perform it. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to assume a condition relative to 
man's consciousness. Nearly every philosopher has done 
this according to the flights of his fancy, but the present 
conception of the scientific psychologist is a theory made 
plausible by “corroborative” and experimental evidence. 
Being "plausible" it certainly may be as unquestionably 
accepted by us, as it is by those who have evolved it. 

This theory assumes that the seat of conscious mental 
activity is in the brain. The brain is nothing more nor 
less than orderly bundles of nerve matter. Any mental 
activity is the result of a nerve current which passes 
from a sense organ to a nerve center in the brain. A ray 
of light falls on the retina, the ending of the optic nerve 
in the retina is stimulated, this stimulus is carried over a 
nerve to a nerve center in the brain, which receives a 
sensation. This sensation is a mental activity. 

It is believed that none other than a baby can secure 
"pure" sensations. No one knows how the stimuli are 
carried from the nerve endings to the brain, but the theory 
is that all stimuli follow “brain paths," and that these 
paths cross and recross one another. Other than in a 
babe, at least two things prevent a “pure sensation." 
Either before or at the time the nerve center receives the 
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sensation, other nerve centers discharge previously re- 
ceived sensations. These simultaneous discharges of 
other nerve centers are occasioned by "associations" of 
some nature, which so modify the original stimulus as to 
make its reception and recognition impossible as a “‘pure”’ 
sensation. Just what does happen can not be known, 
nor is the above description of the possible result known 
to be even an approximately accurate one. It is most 
certain, however, that no single brain action is a simple 
action, and it is further certain that no impression ls re- 
ceived without being colored, affected, or in some way 
changed, either during its transmission to the nerve cen- 
ter, at the time it is recorded, or immediately after. The 
important point is that conceptions in the brain of almost 
any nature are variously associated with every new stim- 
ulus as the latter is in process of performing its function, 
with the result that everything we know or learn is re- 
sponsible for a mixed sensation instead of a pure one. 

It zs definitely known that certain nerves, called 
afferent nerves, carry to the brain nerve currents induced 
by the stimulation of nerve endings. ‘These nerve end- 
ings are located in the special organs of sight, smell, 
hearing and taste. There are also special nerve endings 
for heat and cold, for pain, motion, ete. We will not 
consider at this point any discussion of specific results 
following possible brain action after a sensation is se- 
cured, except to say that every idea, thought, concep- 
tion, perception, or whatever you have a mind to call the 
brain "stuff" into which sensations are converted, have 
a most certain effect on every new sensation that is re- 
corded. A salient point, of great practical value, is a thor- 
ough realization that no sensation or idea can be put into 
a man's brain in a “pure” form. It 1s bound to be colored 
by an immediate association with other ideas, which 
occurs automatically, so to speak, and this result is more 
complex in direct ratio with the complexity of the sensa- 
tions received. 

Other than the realization of this peculiar association 
ever present in all mental activity there is no point of 
especial value to the advertiser in a study of “Sensation, 
except to consider what is known as ““Weber’s Law." 
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Ernest Heinrich Weber discovered a law of sensation 
which Wm. Wundt expresses as follows: ‘The increase 
of the stimulus necessary to produce an increase of the 
sensation bears a constant ratio to the total stimulus." 
In proving this law Weber made most exhaustive ex- 
periments, the total number of which I find no record. A 
German professor, Herr Fechner of Leipsig, attempted 
to modify this law, with very indifferent success, and 
gives a record of 24,576 separate experiments on muscu- 
lar sensation alone, which may give a fair idea of the 
labor of Herr Weber, who worked out his law from simi- 
lar experiments on pressure, warmth, sound, light and 
muscular sensation. 

The significance of the law is this: A certain sensa- 
tion is secured by, let us assume, a certain volume of 
light. To increase the sensation so that it may be recog- 
nized by the subject as a stronger sensation it is necessary 
to increase the light 1-100 times. With muscular sensa- 
tion the stimulus must be increased 1-17, and for pres- 
sure, warmth or sound sensations the increase in stimulus 
to secure an added sensation is 1-3. It is, of course, 
an obvious condition that none of our sense organs can 
continue to record sensations above a certain point. By 
increasing the stimuli on the bases above quoted, a per- 
ceptible increase in sensation will be recorded up to a 
certain point, when a limit of reaction is reached, after 
which pain will obliterate every other sensation. 

The advertiser is, of course, directly interested in but 
one of the senses, insofar as creating a ''sensation" is 
concerned, and that is the sense of sight, through which 
he reaches the brain of his possible customer by means 
of the printed advertisement. This very slight discussion 
of sensation is merely an introductory step before we con- 
sider one of the most important phases of mental activity ` 
from an advertiser’s viewpoint, which is that of atten- 
tion. Attention is the first thing any advertiser must 
command for his copy, which makes an understanding of 
its fundamental principles essential. 

Before taking up this point there is an activity of the 
mind strictly dependent on sensation that must be con- 
sidered, as it is a factor in preventing attention. This is 
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the activity of the mind termed by James as “The Stream 
of Consciousness." Every normal mind, during con- 
sciousness, is constantly active. This activity always 
has its inception from a sensation. One sensation may 
be sufficient to keep the mind active for a number of 
moments, through associations set up in the brain paths. 
To cite a definite example of my meaning, I will assume 
that you receive as pure a sensation as possible by look- 
ing at a wall painted yellow. Recording the sensation of 
yellow in the brain may occasion any number of possible 
nerve center discharges at the same time, one of which 
we wil assume to be the association of yellow with 
Chinamen. This association will occasion an association 
with Japanese, which in turn suggests Russia, which may 
as rapidly turn to the Czar, and in turn to Speaker 
Reid, then the House of Representatives, Uncle Joe Can- 
non, Danville, Ill., the Wabash River, and so on, just as 
long as no new sensation is recorded from outside to 
break the stream of connected associations. This stream 
of thought, during consciousness, is always present in the 
normal human being, and you have only to consider that 
such a process is now going on in your own mind, and 
continues to be present during your every waking hour. 
The interruptions to this stream invariably come from 
without, through the various nerve endings that supply 
sensations to the brain. It is the initial problem of the 
advertiser to interrupt this stream in every man he hopes 
to sell, and his first step is to wrest his attention. The 
consideration of this problem will be the topic of our next 
chapter. 


Attention and Attention Values — 


Considering the many avenues for recording sensations, 
and the undoubted presence of hundreds of stimuli sent 
to the brain every second, we give attention to very 
few, and rarely to more than one at a time. Herr Wundt 
made exhaustive experiments and found that with con- 
scious effort the human mind was able to give intelligent 
attention to never more than two things at a time. He 
was unable, even, to watch a rapidly revolving hand on 
a clock and note exactly its position at the stroke of a 
bell he was waiting to hear. We all know that trick 
musicians are able to play four, five and even six instru- 
ments at once, but practically all are played through an 
established habit, which eliminates entirely any real prob- 
lem of attention. It is practically impossible for us to 
believe the story told of Julius Caesar, that he dictated 
four letters while he wrote the fifth. Each letter de- 
manded attention, and it is more than probable that such 
a story is no more reliable than many other marvelous 
performances proved ridiculous by the “higher criticism." 

'The stream of consciousness referred to in the previous 
chapter is the prevailing obstacle that prevents steady 
attention. Stimuli of light, warmth, sound, feeling, taste, 
etc., are being constantly carried to the brain, but the 
attention of the mind is rarely given to hundreds of 
these stimuli, which fail absolutely to create a sensation, 
owing to the attention being centered where its immediate 
interest lies. The field of attention 1s a very narrow one, 
apparently, and as the advertiser is practically restricted 
to only one sense, that of sight, his chance for gaining the 
attention is restricted all the more. 

Any sudden or intensive stimulus will invariably at- 
tract the attention of the normal mind, which is purely 
involuntary. The same kind of attention is demanded by 
stimuli of an instinctive character, which depend on the 
character of their nature rather than on the volume or 
force of their impressions. ‘The advertiser is not con- 
cerned in either of these methods of gaining attention, 
as both may be considered passive. 
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The advertiser desires to secure active and voluntary 
attention. He may do this in either of two ways, or better 
still, through a combination of both. 

First, he may gain attention through the presentation 
of some image to the eye that gains immediate interest 
on account of the thing itself, or 

Second, he may gain attention through an image that 
derives its value from the interest that is immediately 
occasioned, through the associations 1t arouses. 

It is obvious that if an advertisement contains an at- 
tention compelling interest, due to its form, contour or 
illustration, which in their turn immediately associate 
themselves in the minds of the readers with a conception 
impelling purchase, such an advertisement has secured 
the maximum of attention value spoken of above as a 
combination of the two. 

In compelling attention to an advertisement, a factor 
quite as difficult to overcome as that of the stream of 
consciousness, is what might be characterized (unscien- 
tifically) as a dispersed attention. This is the roving lack 
of concentration every reader of a magazine or paper 
displays in purposely seeking the advertisement of suff- 
cient attention value to focus his interest. No one makes 
the slightest effort to center his attention on any object 
except for the immediate or remote interest he expects to 
experience. An advertisementis not read except as it 
impels attention through interest. 

Two very important principles relative to attention are 
given expression by Prof. James, and bear directly on the 
advertiser’s problem. ‘“There is no such thing as volun- 
tary attention sustained for more than a few seconds at a 
time.” And: “No one can possibly attend continuously 
to an object that does not change." Helmholtz combines 
these two ideas by saying that if we wish to keep the at- 
tention on one and the same object we must seek con- 
stantly to find out something new about the latter. The 
advertiser who bears these principles in mind must so 
construct his advertisements that the inhibitions ever 
present due to these facts must be overcome by him 
through the very nature of his copy. ‘The one great prin- 
ciple of copy writing that these principles suggest will be 
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considered later under the heading of imagination, which 
has been a quality almost entirely overlooked by most 
advertisers, and practically unmentioned by any writer 
so far consulted. I will attempt to show later that imagi- 
nation will not only supply the defects of attention value 
above mentioned, but actually attain attention most 
effectively through it. 

The idea suggested in the preceding paragraph is a 
digression from the immediate subject and the latter is 
sufficiently interesting to the advertiser to permit of no 
serious deviation. As practically no phase of mental 
activity is simple, a discussion of any almost necessitates 
reference to others, even when it seems inadvisable to 
discuss the complexities that suggest themselves. 

This division of interest in considering any phase of 
our subject is as indicative of the general vacillating char- 
acter of the stream of consciousness as one might desire. 
Is is certainly true of our consideration of attention, 
viewed from an advertiser’s standpoint, as the most logical 
consideration of its value at this point appears to neces- 
sitate a jump from psychology to what may be termed a 
real science. ‘The latter is the science of optics, which 
certainly deserves more thoughtful consideration than 
most advertisers have seen fit to give it. 

As an advertisement secures its attention value from 
either an inherent interest or a suggestive interest it is 
very clear that in the one case the rules of optics may 
make or mar an advertisement entirely, and in the other 
assist materially or detract decidedly. The average ad- 
vertiser is fairly convinced that something about his 
advertisement should serve the purpose of attracting at- 
tention. Knowing little or nothing of the principles in- 
volved he is quite as likely to insert an illustration for 
this purpose, with no conception of its most effective 
position in the copy, with no understanding of the value 
of association or inhibition, and quite possibly with no 
idea at all beyond printing something that ought to catch 
somebody’s eye. 

It is also quite possible that a wretchedly composed 
advertisement may make sales, and even make a profit- 
able number. It should be a logical conclusion that if 
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such is the case, the maximum results would follow an ideal 
arrangement of the samecopy. The object of every adver- 
tiser should be to secure the maximum results from the min- 
imum expenditure at all times, and an understanding of 
a few fundamentals is therefore of value to any of us. 

I have neither sufficient understanding nor inclination 
to attempt a scientific dissertation on the science of 
optics. It would bore almost anyone were it sufficiently 
accurate or exhaustive. There are plenty of works on 
the subject accessible to all, and a most worthy start has 
been made to apply its principles to advertising by the 
Association of National Advertising Managers. The 
chairman of the latter’s educational committee, Wm. 
H. Ingersoll, of New York City, may supply information 
to those who would like to learn of this committee’s re- 
searches. There are no limits to the problems subject to 
actual solution by test in this field. A small fraction of 
the millions wasted for advertising every year by the ad- 
vertisers who belong to the Association may eventually 
be directed to a campaign of experiment bound to save 
wasteful future expenditures, and at the same time prove 
as profitable from a publicity standpoint as a large pro- 
portion of their expenditures certainly merit. 

Our present concern with this fundamental subject is 
the barest outline of the several factors bound to enter in 
the construction of every advertisement, to ignore which 
weakens every piece of copy. The primary object of all 
copy is to secure attention, and attention presumes inter- 
est. We are interested in pleasing things, which 1s a fact 
about every one. An advertisement, being printed, as- 
sumes a definite form, and the most pleasing form adds 
the greatest degree of interest, if viewed from that angle 
alone. The forms of an advertisement follow the same 
principles as those of art relative to forms, of which there 
are three degrees. The lowest form is that of regularity, 
the next is that of symmetry, and the highest form is that 
of harmony. 

The form of advertisements has been as definitely set- 
tled for the advertiser as though decreed by law. This 
form is that of a rectangle of which the lowest form is the 
square. The square itself has every requisite of regu- 
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larity, and is correspondingly pleasing. A more pleasing 
form is that of the oblong, and it is safe to say that 90% 
of the advertisements printed assume this form. The 
oblong has symmetry, and being a higher form of art, is 
more pleasing to the eye, and has more attention value 
than a square. The highest form must be obtained by 
` the arrangement of copy within the oblong itself, when 
harmony heightens the pleasing effect to the maximum 
degree. 'lhe arrangement of copy within the square or 
within the oblong, should also attempt to realize these 
three forms of art, and if artistically conceived heighten 
the effect correspondingly as they reflect regularity, sym- 
metry or harmony. Below are shown three oblongs, 
with conventional arrangement within, which typify 
these three forms of attention value. It is easy for anyone 
to determine which of the three possesses the highest de- 
gree of pleasing attention value. 


More important by far than the form of the rectangle 
chosen as the medium for copy, is the proportion. This 
feature is a matter that centuries of art and convention 
have settled for us beyond any chance for error, yet it is 
a proportion appreciated by so few that I have no recol- 
lection of hearing it recommended by any copy writer, 
any artist, any advertising solicitor, or indeed by any one, 
though it is referred to ina book on “Art and Science 
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of Advertising," by French, and given the importance it 
deserves by Professor Scott in his “Psychology of Adver- 
tising.” The principle of the maximum attention value 
as referred to rectangles is one that has been recognized 
and followed for centuries by all masters of art, both 
graphic and sympathetic. The proportions of famous 
canvases, conventional sizes of pleasing book pages, and 
especially the correct proportions of the best architecture, 
all reflect the principle. It has long been recognized that 
any rectangle that reflects the proportion of approxi- 
mately three to five is the most pleasing. The rectangle 
with a base of three and a height of approximately five 
is the most pleasing, although one with a base of five and 
a height of three preserves a degree of harmony that no 
perfect square can equal. 

This proportion, the principle of the “Golden Section,” 
may be tested by any one. It is particularly noticeable 
in the advertisements of any newspaper page. Glance at 
any newspaper, and being guided for attention value 
simply by the most pleasing forms of the various pieces 
of copy, decide for yourself those that please you most. 
You will be surprised to discover with what alacrity the 
eye will pick for attention the advertisements that reflect 
this proportion. With this principle in mind you will 
also be surprised to note the positive repulsion certain 
advertisements on the same page are bound to have for 
you. In the so-called standard magazines the contrast 
in attention value will be less noticeable, as the form of 
the page itself lends itself to fewer opportunities for the 
violation of the principle. The standard size of 814 im. 
by 514 in. approximates the golden section, and the 
usual division of the page into vertical quarter sections 
as nearly approximates the same proportion. ‘The hori- 
zontal quarter is next in attention value, and the upper 
and lower half pages sufficiently pleasing to prevent dis- 
tinctive loss of attention value. The division of such a 
page into two perpendicular half pages, however, is de- 
cidedly lacking in attention value, and it 1s quite safe to 
say that a quarter page will "pull" materially better 
than a half page of vertical form under almost any 
ordinary circumstances. Any space of smaller size on 
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the standard magazine page, especially the 1-8 page, 1s 
generally recognized as a size absolutely worthless, 
although many exceptions have been found by the exper- 
imenting advertiser. A small piece of copy, such as an 
eighth T" page, cannot conform to this most important 
principle, and fails to secure attention, I am personally 
assured, for no other reason. The size of the space is not 
the element responsible for the loss incident to such show- 
ings, but rather the loss in attention value due to the lack 
of harmony in such copy with the principle of the golden 
section. I have tried for years to secure small copy that 
would pull, but have yet to secure such a piece of copy. 
Following is a piece of such copy. Four inquiries cost 
$7.83, with no sales whatever: 


GET THE MONEY! 
Learn the Collection Business. Wonderful 
opportunity for money making. Requires 
no capital. But little competition. Our first 
Jessons enable you to start a business of your own. 


We refer business to yon. Write for ‘‘Pointers on 
the Coilection Business.'' 347 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


MERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE. 


This principle is most important in choosing a pleasing 
size for newspapers, where the competition for attention 
is marked and diversified. An exact proportion is pos- 
sible on every newspaper page, and he who scorns the 
principle is bound to suffer, through the attention value 
his more fortunate neighbor secures to copy designed to 
appeal through this forceful attention compelling ele- 
ment. Correctly proportioned newspaper copy is em- 
phasized by solid borders that press the proportion value 
distinctly into the field of attention, merging all counter 
sensations into the background. 

The same principle applies to solid white margins, 
especially those observed on the printed pages of books, 
all of which observe conventional margins on all sides 
that leave the actual printed page in the same proportion 
as the page itself, namely, that of approximately three to 
five. We are inclined to attribute the uniform book 
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margins to the desire of the mind to view with interest a 
page that preserves the conventions of centuries in this 
regard, and to read with a certain sub-conscious discom- 
fort a book that disregards them through too wide 
margins, or too narrow ones. The more reasonable sup- 
position is certainly based on the theory of the golden 
section, as it is extremely doubtful that any "instinct" 
for a certain kind of margin could be formed through 
even centuries of conventional book reading on the part 
of our forbears. 

A consideration of the most favorable position for 
placing the attention compelling portion of the adver- 
tisement, within the form of rectangle chosen, naturally 
arises in connection with our discussion of the golden 
section. It is particularly pertinent, inasmuch as some 
base their decision as to the logical attention center on 
a theory that suggests the golden section proportion of 
three-fifths. It is plausible that one should confuse the 
actual center with this theory, as the point is undeniably 
about three-fifths from the bottom of the rectangle. 
That is, the portion of any rectangle on which the regard 
is most easily centered is a spot approximately three- 
fifths of the distance from the bottom toward the top. 
If the most compelling part of the advertisement appears 
at this spot it 1s the most likely to secure attention to 
itself, and through skillful association, made to embrace 
the entire advertisement, by means of which the proper 
action, embracing response, is secured. ‘The point at 
which the lines of regard for each eye foeus may be termed 
the line of orientation, and this line of orientation in the 
case of a rectangle is invariably slightly above the real 
middle of the figure. The eye seeks the point that ap- 
pears to divide it equally from top to bottom, and the 
tendency of the mind is to endow to the upper two-fifths 
an equality of space 1t attributes to the lower three-fifths. 
This tendency to exaggerate the actual space value of 
the upper two-fifths to an equality with the lower three- 
fifths is doubtless responsible for the pleasing attention 
value of the golden section itself. It is undeniably true that 
the most acceptable line of orientation 1s at a point that 
approximates three-fifths from the bottom of the figure. 
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Below are shown several forms illustrating the superior 
attention value possessed: by the golden section and at the 
bottom appear four rectangles with the word ATTEN- 
'T ION placed at various distances from the top and bottom. 
It is easy to choose the one which carries the word on the 
proper line of orientation, which places for us the most 
favorable point for inserting the attention getting feature 
on which depends the primary interest to be aroused. 
The interesting illustration or strongest word picture 
should appear at this point in order to insure attention 
to the copy. In no other place is it as likely to arouse a 
sensation, thus insuring interest and attention. This is 
an important element too little considered in the arrange- 
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ment of copy. Granting a certain position in any adver- 
tisement to be the ideal point .of regard for the location 
of an illustration, or an attention compelling head line, 
the ideal size is certainly very important. Careful and 
exhaustive experiments have decided both of these 
questions. 

Relative to an illustration it is fair to assume that the 
eye will fall on it or pick it out quicker and better if 
its size permits a complete visualization without any 
motion of the eye after fixation. Assuming this, the 
maximum attention value is secured by an illustration 
that permits this result. The mind will secure a complete 
percept without motion of the eyes, of no object larger 
than one inch square, at. the normal reading distance. 
This is the average maximum. "The minimum average 
is one-half inch square. The “ideal” average is, therefore, 
about three-quarters of an inch square. The same prin- 
ciple applies to lines of words. The eye rebels when con- 
fronted by long lines. Any line of reading that exceeds 
three and a quarter inches lacks, grossly, in attention 
value, as the mind will not attend if forced to follow lines 
of over this average length. A line of meaningless words, 
or of strange words, is much worse, as neither the eye nor 
the mind has any interest in them, except in rare in- 
stances from curiosity. 

The eye follows lines of conventional length, and is 
interested only in such lines as arouse interest through 
association or beauty. Head lines of capital letters lack 
in attention value, though a great many advertisers never 
appear to realize it. The eye is not accustomed to reading 
capital letters, nor is it interested in them. It is folly 
therefore, to prepare a head line for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention, and set it in capital letters, with which the 
eye is not familiar and never interested. Use upper and 
lower case always if you want attention, but never all 
upper case. The law and reason are too obvious to merit 
further elaboration. 

The attention value of the printed page depends very 
largely on the kind of type used and its size. The easiest 
read, and the most pleasing form is modern face roman 
type. The size should never be large if the advertisement 
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is to be read at the normal reading distance. It is a great 
mistake to choose large type, except for a head, as the eye 
tires too quickly in its attempt to read a meaning into it. 
To test this principle simply try to read a "poster" at 
short range. You will discover yourself actually spelling 
out the words, thus inhibiting any action of interest that 
the connected words may have as their object. 

Ornate type is often used by advertisers, with the idea 
that its unusual appearance heightens the attention value 
of the advertisement. The fancy appearance of an 
advertisement, due to an unusual type, may very easily 
draw attention to the announcement, but real interest in 
it quickly wanes when an attempt to read the copy is 
made. The manufacturers of tvpe have been slow to 
appreciate this condition, and many have constantly 
designed new styles of type in order to increase their 
sales. Printers have sampled a little of everything, and 
the’ weird typographical results have done much to kill 
the effect of much excellently written copy. 

Before terminating this discussion of attention value 
some reference should be made to the importance of light 
and color. It will be more of a "negative" character, 
however, than anything else. The advertiser unskilled 
in the science of color will do well to let it alone. The 
conflicting theories on the subject are manifold and cer- 
tainly confusing, and I freely admit of absolutely no real 
conception of the subject. It is bad enough to attempt 
a grasp of plain black and white. ‘The very essence of 
what these two represent has been the basis for tireless 
debate. Such acknowledged authorities as Helmholtz and 
Hermg base their theories on the assumption that black 
is a sensation, while eminent authorities, as Fick and 
others, declare it is the absence of sensation. It 1s a good 
rule to follow, that black and white, in their various pro- 
portions and relations, present sufficient opportunities 
for inhibiting interest and attention. It is a certainty 
that no two persons in the world see any one color in the 
same relation with others. The gradual modification of 
this condition ranges from slight differences in shade 
tones to absolute color blindness in a vast number of 
individuals. The safe side in advertising is the "color- 
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less" side. Secure all the attention value possible through 
principles of art, but shun “art for art's sake." 

'The menace to attention value arising from injudicious 
color arrangements is so obvious to most advertisers that 
but few attempt the color appeal, and copy in colors is 
for the most part the exclusive luxury of cover space 
buyers, whose measure of fancied results is quite likely 
to be.as grotesque as the effect of their artistic transports. 
The calamity likely to attend the attempted harmony 
of art and commercialism in black and white copy is more 
subtle. It is to be apprehended on account of the prin- 
ciple of association, which deserves a chapter of its own, 
which will immediately follow. 


Association 


Every sensation arouses associations. ‘The principle 
of all conscious neural activity, mentioned previously as 
the brain path theory, depends on association. Associa- 
tion is the basis for the present day understanding of 
the phenomena of memory, habit and imagination, a 
reference to each of which will be necessary in discussing 
association, though a more complete analysis of the three 
will follow later. 

The popular acceptance of almost every psychological 
term is not in keeping with the psychologist's meaning, 
from a technical standpoint, and considerable confusion 
results, with attending lack of agreement on the part of 
all. This is especially true of psychology's interpretation 
of association. Almost insane devotion 1s exhibited by a 
certain class of advertising writers to what they term 
"suggestion." The real meaning this word may have for 
many of them is an obscure problem, though it is quite 
reasonable to suspect reference to it by some relates to 
their conception of what association really is and does. 
Suggestion, from a psychologist's standpoint, means a 
command, expressed or implied, direct or indirect, arising 
from the suggestion of a hypnotist to his subject. Since 
the first use of the term in this connection Its meaning in 
popular fancy has been distorted to represent almost 
anything, until any discussion of it appears as futile as 
to attempt to reason about religion. -The word or its 
possible meaning will not be the subject of discussion in 
this chapter, and is merely mentioned here to avoid any 
misapprehension in our discussion of association, on 
which it has no scientific bearing. 

Present-day psychology is an evolution from the asso- 
ciation-psychology of Hartley, Hume and Locke, who 
were more philosophers than they were psychologists. 
Their restricted meanings relative to “simple 1deas," 
"simple impressions," and “association of ideas" are still 
held by many as a basis for understanding the action of 
the mind. These meanings assumed the possibility of 
sensations being "pure" and attributed to ideas the 
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quality of objects that were associated together in the 
mind, subject to repetition in consciousness in exactly 
the same form as that in which they were first presented. 
Were these theories correct an object once seen and after- 
ward remembered would recur exactly as it originally 
came into consciousness, and as the or iginal sensation of 
it was a pure one, it could only be recalled in perfect and 
true form. It is too plain to anyone that nothing of the 
kind is true, as it 1s absolutely impossible for anyone to 
remember perfectly, no matter how recent the impression. 
It is also quite as certain that no sensation reaches the 
brain as an exact counterpart of the object creating the 
sensation, for in the first place we read into everything 
seen or sensed certain associated ideas relative to it. 

This vital principle of different conceptions of any 
one object by every individual is known as apperception. 
That is, instead of actually perceiving anything as it is, 
we do something more than that—we surround or put 
on top of it other ideas associated with it—a comprehen- 
sive term for which is the word apperception, which means 
more than perception. 

It is a peculiarity of apperception that we actually 
seem to surround any object about to arouse a sensation 
with certain associations, and we appear to do it before 
having time to associate anything. The very same note 
struck on a piano does not sound exactly the same 
the second time it is struck, no matter how close to- 
gether the two occur. The impressions following a dupli- 
cation of any first sensation are colored by the first, and 
associations, however minute, make the actual receipt 
of the sensation different on account of the apperception 
of any object. We seem to be actually waiting for every 
sensation that comes, with a meaning in our mind for it 
before it gets there, and such a term as pre-perception 
would not be a bad one to explain, partially at least, the 
meaning of apperception. 

The recognition by every advertiser of the principle 
of apperception would be productive in this: the prepa- 

ration of copy so simple and direct in quality as to per- 
mit of as little difference in interpretation as possible. 
Granting there is a difference in every one's appercep- 
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tion of any object, the more simple the object the less 
opportunity for the observer differing from the concep- 
tion held by the author of the advertisement. 

The importance of the apperceptive faculty in each 
individual is manifest, as a single sentence, such as a 
headline, will mean as many different things to the read- 
ers, as there are readers. In proportion to its simplicity 
and directness the chance for marked differences lessens. 


AP RED 
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A graphic illustration of apperception is afforded by 
the drawing here given. At first glance the idea pre- 
sented by the picture is one of two possib'e ones. Some 
immediately see a pair of steps. Others see a block of 
wood, peculiarly cut. After recognizing the possibility 
of the two distinct ideas you are able to read the mean- 
ing of either one into the figure at will. Some find it 
necessary to turn the picture in order to secure the second 
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picture. Once perceived, however, the mind is able to 
see the figure in either of two ways. 

This element of divergent apperceptive qualities ob- 
tains in connection with every word and sentence of an 
. advertisement. But far more important are the associa- 
tions each sentence of an advertisement arouses after 
apperception. It is with this phase of mental activity 
that we are especially concerned in this chapter. 
© Associations rapidly succeed themselves after every 
sensation. One idea suggests another. An idea of soap 
may be succeeded by one of lather, lather by foam, 
foam by sea, sea by ship, ship by Mayflower, Mayflower 
by England, and so on indefinitely. The more untrained 
and stolid the mind of an individual, the less fanciful 
and divergent are his associations. An educated, or 
well informed, man is less likely to be restricted in the 
wide range of his associations than is a man of less in- 
formation or agility of intellect. A large proportion of 
the reading public, the “common people," as we conde- 
scendingly designate them, have a certain restriction 
placed on their associative ability through the limita- 
tions of their mental equipment. ‘These people are the 
more susceptible to advertisements, for they are easier 
led by strongly associated copy to follow the line of 
associations such copy provides. The more highly in- 
tellectual a man is the less likely is the advertisement to 
hold his interest to the buying point, as any one of thou- 
sands of associations may impel such a man to neglect the 
lead of the copy entirely, and instead follow one his 
interest may suggest through an association entirely 
irrelevant to the copy itself. It is notoriously a truism 
that the “high brow” does not succumb to the plea of 
the advertiser, where his more stolid brother easily 
vields. If this zs true, as I believe it to be, the explana- 
tion may certainly be found in this tendency of certain 
minds to follow the lines of association that emanate 
from within, instead of following a line of association 
"canned" for their benefit by the advertiser. 

The tendency so marked in the intellectual man is 
always present in varying degrees in all men. To over- 
come the inhibition ever present from this source the 
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advertiser must preserve not only a palpably logical 
association of ideas from the first to last in every piece of 
copy, but he must also maintain an ¢nteresting one. 

The tendency of the mind to follow almost any idea 
with what appears to be absolutely irrelevant associa- 
tions is the problem absolutely baffling to the psycholo- 
gist. He has been able to decide in a general way cer- 
tain broad rules for their occurrence, but as to why or 
how they act as they do, he pleads justifiable ignorance. 
James, for instance, sets down four causes, or rather 
tendencies, of associations. He states they follow cer- 
tain brain paths because of habit, recency, vividness 
or emotional congruity. Very naturally such cate- 
gories are not of very great concern to the advertiser, 
especially, as another authority might add to the num- 
ber, or even subtract from them, with no particular 
practical benefit to anybody. What is of greater im- 
portance is that the associations do follow each other in 
the normal mind, on account of one fact, INTEREST. 
An advertiser can never tell when his copy will contain 
an idea at a certain point that will shoot the reader's 
mind a thousand miles from the printed page through an 
association it evolves. He can be certain that if his 
copy is not interesting in itself, and does not hang 
closely together at every point in an interesting manner, 
the mind of the reader will waver and probably scoot, 
when it reaches that point. The mind follows only those 
ideas with which it is înterested. This is a LAW. 

All associations depend on interest. This is a law. 

Granting these two laws, can any one justify an illus- 
tration that is not directly associated with a piece of copy 
to which it attempts to attract the attention? The 
answer will be even more applicable to a head line, or to 
any integral portion of the display. An interesting asso- 
ciation between any feature inserted in copy for its atten- 
tion value and the selling portion of the copy itself is thus 
manifestly important. We may go sofar as to say that 
it is the essential requirement. It is thus the height of 
wasteful ignorance to employ art in beautiful illustration, 
unless the association between the picture and the copy 
is palpably interesting. Art in copy is dangerous also on 
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account of the inherent quality of all art to arouse asso- 
ciations in its own field, inhibiting any consideration of 
contiguous pleas to the attention. 

The tendency of the mind to associate all ideas is mani- 
fested in two distinct channels. The first is assimilation, 
or the association between elements of like compounds, 
and the other complications, or associations between 
unlike compounds. The mind is just as prone to associate 
contrasting ideas as it is to associate similar ones. It is 
therefore one of the important problems of copy to avoid 
as much as possible all chance for inciting association by 
contrast. Nothing so well illustrates this tendency of the 
mind, in its importance to advertising copy, as the effect 
produced by the "negative suggestion." -A printer desir- 
ing to secure the high grade work to which his efficiency 
entitled him submitted to me a piece of copy he proposed 
running in a local publication. He wished to secure 
orders through copy outlining his superior qualifications, 
and a portion of his copy was excellent along this line. In 
the very body of it, however, he had introduced the fol- 
lowing: "Over a million dollars worth of printing is sent 
out of our own town by local houses every year. We 
ought to have this business, for the cheapness of the work 
done by outsiders is more than overcome by our artistic 
workmanship." Such copy would almost inevitably 
arouse in the reader associations of contrast. He would 
be almost forced to think of Chicago and outside cities 
having such superior facilities that would warrant taking 
such a volume of printing from local houses. This printer 
actually contrasted cheapness and dearness to his own 
detriment, for in addition to the contrasting associations 
aroused, he forced on the mind of any thoughtful business 
man not only a line of reasoning (which is inhibitory), but 
an interesting association of ideas relative to outside 
printers, thus completely nullifying his own copy. 

In writing any advertising these two principles of asso- 
ciation should be borne in mind constantly, and every 
effort made to arouse associations of similarity as favorable 
as possible. As interest is the law of association, the 
deeper your understanding of human interest the better 
equipped you are to successfully appeal through it. 
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A realization of the dual character of conscious mental 
activity presumes personality in the individual human 
being. It is an understanding of the interests of this 
personality, on which all advertising copy is predicated. 
There is always the stream of consciousness, produced, 
or affected by objective stimuli, and there is always the 
subjective recognition of this stream, through which pro- 
cess we identify it as belonging to us. This element of 
personality is the one factor that elevates the human being 
above all other forms of animal life. Reason is commonly 
quoted as the one factor of human activity that elevates 
man above the beasts, and while it is practically certain 
that reason is peculiar to the human being it is not as 
distinctively an individual possession of the human as is 
his consciousness of personality. In connection with 
these two phases of self-consciousness there is still an- 
other designated by Prof. Sidis as the sub-waking self. 
The importance of the latter will be discussed later, as 
our concern is self-conscious activity in associations 
through interest. 

This pre-eminent attribute of personality reflects itself 
in the interest of the individual. Every human being, in 
a normal state, is vitally concerned and interested in his 
own being. The strongest human interest is invariably 
connected with his own well-being; and, associations 
aroused by copy that lead to an identification of that 
copy with the personal well-being of the individual must 
hold his interest. Every normal individuality is selfish. 
The very essence of personality is “me.” I am interested 
in my health, my work, my home, my family. Health is 
a paramount interest of man. It always has been and 
always will be so. The salutation of almost any language 
is a variation of “How do you do." "To interest a man 
you ask how he is. It is even a secondary consideration 
to ask how his wife or how his family is. This prevailing 
phenomenon is responsible for the patent medicine man 
and his almost universal success. It transcends every 
other interest of the personality. With modifications 
our every interest reflects this one great interest. 

Professor James mentions as an instinct the desire of 
the individual “to have and to hold"—the all prevailing 
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desire to own something. Others profess to believe that 
the religious emotion is an instinct. Neither are abso- 
lutely universal, though undoubtedly- arouse great per- 
sonal interest. My interest in me is greater than an in- 
stinct—it is vastly more stable than an emotion. It is 
the one universal undebatable attribute of human per- 
sonality. All human interests revert in their last analysis 
to this one functional interest. If the advertiser will 
remember this in his copy he will secure the action he 
desires. The more direct the appeal to the me the less 
likely is the copy to fail of its purpose. 

'The principle in writing copy 1s to arouse associations 
in the individual that appeal to the interest of his per- 
sonality. The variations of this interest have no limit, 
except the possibilities of activity for the individual. 'The 
principle of associations 1s important only in relation to 
an individual, and should not be considered in connection 
with suggestion as related to moving human beings con- 
sidered as a social body, which will be spoken of in the 
next chapter. 


Suggestion 


There is probably no single term so universally em- 
ployed by advertisers, by advertising writers or by those 
in any way connected with advertising as the word SUG- 
GESTION. Its potency has been the subject of more 
discussion than any single phase of mental activity, and 
practically every deduction relative to it has emphasized 
some degree of usefulness in its relation to advertising, 
advertising copy or advertising results. All psycholo- 
gists refer to it, and every advertising "authority" has 
some belief relative to it. The almost unanimous opinion 
concedes a rare power to it as an element of profit for the 
advertiser. 

Until I actually commenced to write this book I was 
as favorably impressed with the value of suggestion as 
is the average man who advertises. During the prepara- 
tion of the material I had gathered for several years I 
had entertained what may be termed the popular con- 
ception of the subject of suggestion, but had not gone to 
the trouble of informing myself on the scientific meaning 
of the word. Reaching this point in the book I sought 
more specific information relative to suggestion than that 
contained in the slight references to it in those works I 
had read or examined. Quite by chance I secured a copy 
of a book that dealt with the subject of suggestion in an 
exhaustive manner, and its treatment of the subject com- 
pletely changed my preconceived ideas of both the mean- 
ing of the term and its significance to the advertiser. 

The book referred to is “The Psychology of Sugges- 
tion," by Dr. Boris Sidis. This book will repay careful 
study by every advertiser, as its logical presentation of 
the subject, and the wonderful sequence of the experi- 
ments it unfolds will convince every reader that the popu- 
lar conception relative to suggestion rests on a miscon- 
strued understanding of the very meaning of the term 
itself. The popular faith in suggestion has for its basis 
a confusion of meaning that endows the supposed action 
of suggestion with what really develops through imagina- 
tion. The popular idea of suggestion is also confused 
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with other common phases of mental activity, of which 
imitation is a material factor. 

It is as much the duty of advertisers to simplify the 
meanings of terms, as it is to analyze results, and for that 
reason I propose to devote this chapter to presenting the 
salient points of Dr. Sidis’s book, insofar as they directly 
affect advertising and the advertiser. ‘The material of 
this chapter is rather abstruse, and to many will lack in 
interesting features, and I therefore bespeak a patient 
reading of it, for it appears to me the points made by 
Dr. Sidis are extremely vital. 

The purpose of Dr. Sidis is to prove that man is a sug- 
gestible animal, and his masterly deductions prove this 
conclusively. In deducing these conclusions he makes 
very clear that the conditions necessary to successful 
suggestion are not those that ever occur in their entirety 
for the advertiser. An understanding of these conditions 
is therefore of great concern to the advertiser. 

His every conclusion is based on definite experiments, 
which in the aggregate number thousands. His experi- 
ments on normal suggestibility are the ones with which the 
advertiser is concerned, and this series covered 4,487 
separate experiments, quite sufficient to command re- 
spect for the deductions reached. I will attempt to out- 
line the important points of the book, for those who might 
find a careful reading of it uninteresting. Brevity of this 
outline entails patient thought by the reader at every 
point, that the final conclusion may be clear. 

To promote thorough agreement on terms the defini- 
tion of suggestion by Dr. Sidis will be given as he gives 
it: “By suggestion is meant the intrusion into the mind 
of an idea; met with more or less opposition by the per- 
son; accepted uncritically at last; and realized unreflec- 
tively, almost automatically." Without elaborating the 
meaning of each clause I think this definition expresses 
what most advertisers believe they accomplish for their 
copy through what they believe to be suggestion in their 
advertisements. By "suggestibility" Dr. Sidis means “that 
peculiar state of mind which is favorable to suggestion.” 

To one interested in hypnotism, hysteria or any patho- 
logical condition the study of the whole book is absorb- - 
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ingly interesting, but the portions dealing with sugges- 
tion on the normal individual are the only ones of direct 
profit to the advertiser, in that they contradict practically 
all prevalent superstitions so rife among the laity. It 
will be my attempt to show the importance of such deduc- 
tions as bear directly on the advertiser’s problem, and no 
other. In doing this I will ask the reader to accept as 
proved any hypothesis stated by Dr. Sidis, as it would 
take a book to prove each as he has done. This may be 
verified by the skeptical through a study of the book it- 
self. Any opinions of my own will be given as such. 

Dr. Sidis gives in detail the results of a large number of 
experiments. I will confine this exposition to one of them. 

The experiment to be considered was really a series, and 
was made on perfectly normal men. It was for the purpose 
of learning whether normal men were suggestible to direct 
and indirect suggestion, also whether they were suggestible 
to immediate and mediate suggestion. ‘The experiments 
permitted the subjects a choice, that is they had the choice 
of following the suggestion made or of not following it, and 
every precaution known to the experienced laboratory ex- 
perimenter was taken to eliminate the various elements of 
error. ‘The operations were as follows: Six small squares of 
different colors were placed on a white background. A 
piece of black cardboard concealed them from view. The 
subject was told to fix attention on the black cardboard 
for five seconds, after which it was lifted, exposing to 
view the six colored squares on the white background. If 
the subject was influenced by the suggestion given he 
picked out one of the six squares. 

Each test was for the purpose of discovering the degree of 
suggestibility exerted by one of the following conditions: 

1. Abnormal position of one of the squares. That is, 
one of the squares would be pasted crooked on the back- 
ground. (See illustration page 38.) 

2. Colored cover. Instead of a black cardboard 
cover a colored cover exactly identical with the color of 
one of the squares would be used. 

3. Strange shape. Instead of a square one of the six 
would be a different shape, as a star, rectangle, etc. (See 
illustration page 38.) 
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4. Color verbally suggested. One of the squares 
would be placed in the subject’s hands and the color 
determined and mentioned, after which it was replaced 
in the series and the experiment completed. 

5. Place verbally suggested. As the cover was raised 
the position of the square to be suggested was cried out 
by the operator, as “Three,” or any number decided on 
as the square to be suggested. 

6. Environment. One of the colored squares was pasted 
over a slightly larger square of a different color. A fringe 
environing the square was thus formed. (See illustration.) 

In the above six experiments a direct suggestion would 
be made as in experiment 5 by directly calling out “three,”’ 
when the third square was to be suggested. Indirect sug- 
gestion would be made in experiment 1, where the abnor- 
mal position would suggest the square it was desired to 
have the subject choose. If he reacted to the suggestion 
he chose one of the squares. 

Dr. Sidis carefully tabulated all of the results also to 
discover whether the subject would choose the exact 
square suggested, or the next one to it. If the exact 
square was chosen he designated the action Immediate 
suggestion. If a square next to the one suggested was 
chosen he termed the result Mediate suggestion. 

The tabulated results of these experiments, expressed 
in terms of proportion, are as follows: 


Table of Immediate Suggestibility. Per cent. 
EcL POslllOM.....................0000. 47.8 
Paame shape.. Wy... eee 43.0 
BEEN SU eeeseeeeRRRIRRRRRIRRRIRIRII 38.1 
merrrommment.,................ 00.5 eee. 2. 04 
Color verbally suggested..................... 28.8 
lace verbally suggested..................... 19.4 

Table of Mediate Suggestibility. Per cent. 
eE lene ee eee 200 
nge shape... Munene RR 13.0 
EE eR o o o aL 5.8 
al POSION. -o ooann 9 19 
Color verbally suggested..................... 4.4 
Place verbally suggested. .......... SEES ouod. 0.5 
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The first of the above tables represents the results 
where the exact square suggested was chosen. ‘The 
second table represents the results where the square sug- 
gested was not chosen, but where the square on either one 
side or the other of one suggested was chosen. 

A table of percentages combining both Immediate and 
Mediate suggestibility results in the following: 


'Table of Total Suggestibility. Per cent. 
Strange shapes...  . 10 a 56.0 
Abnornvalyposition. ................... o 53.2 
Envimenmenb......: 99909-7777 "0 D 52.6 
Colored cover. scr.. REN 48.9 
Color verbally suggested. ............. 208 33.3 
Place verbally suggested. ........... B 19.9 


It is obvious that the results of the above experiments 
point to a very salient factor of normal suggestibility, 
which is that “In the normal state a suggestion ts more ef- 
fective the more indirect it 1s and in proportion as it becomes 
direct it loses its efficiency." I will quote several more of 
the important deductions noted by Prof. Sidis, all italies 
being his statements. 

A familiar thing 1n a strange abnormal position or shate 
produces the most effective suggestion. 

An adorned, beautiful object sheds glory on tts homely 
neighbors and makes them more eligible. 

In the case of normal suggestion indirect suggestion 1s 
far more effective than direct suggestion. 

Normal suggestibility varies as indirect suggestion, and 
inversely as direct suggestion. 

Prof. Sidis does not give the actual number of tests the 
above experiment covers. It was but one of a number of 
different tests that had for their object the suggestibility 
of the human being under normal conditions. ‘The re- 
sults and deductions are of interest to the advertiser if 
not of direct value. The conditions absolutely necessary 
to secure any results from normal suggestion are more 
than interesting to the advertiser. They are directly 
valuable, and I may say of vital importance. The seven 
conditions discovered by Prof. Sidis must be present in 
every case of suggestibility. Wherever one of them 
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failed to enter the experiment was a failure, that is, no 
suggestion was carried out. 'lhese seven conditions are 
as follows: 

First condition. There must be fixation of attention. 
This fixation was never longer than five seconds in all of 
the 4,487 experiments, except in five hundred, where the 
limit was somewhat longer. The subject had to hold a 
small point before attention for five seconds, after which 
the opportunity for choice was given. The subject ex- 
pected the experiment to follow, but did not suspect its 
character. If fixation of attention wavered the experi- 
ment was a failure, and no suggestion resulted. 

Second condition. There must be distraction of the 
attention. That is, there must be an element of distrac-- 
tion for the subject, in order to prevent his centering his 
attention on the thought of the object of the experiment, 
(namely on the suggestion itself). This is served through 
fixating his attention on something else, which was the 
small point he had to fixate before the actual experiment 
was produced. If the subject centered his attention on 
the experiment itself, the experiment almost invariably 
failed, and there was no suggestion. 

Third condition. There must be monotony. Each ex- 
periment had to be produced in an atmosphere of silence 
and monotony. Any outside noises, or disturbances of 
any kind prevented the success of the experiment. With- 
out monotonous surroundings there is no suggestion. 

Fourth condition. There must be a limitation of vol- 
untary movements. That is, the subject had to be in a 
comfortable position and not move or change his position. 
Any movement or discomfort prevents suggestion. 

Fifth condition. There must be a limited field of con- 
sciousness. Such a condition is naturally the outcome 
of the conditions mentioned above, and their co-existence 
naturally assumes a limitation of the field of conscious- 
ness, which hardly warrants considering it as a condition 
for suggestion, as it is naturally inseparable from the 
others as long as they continue constant. 

Sixth condition. There must be inhibition. To ap- 
proximate this condition is the most difficult task of the 
subject, as it means inhibiting associations that constantly 
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arise from outside stimulations. It means making the 
mind a perfect blank during the experiment, and banishing 
from the mind any association that may arise before the 
mind's eye, claiming attention. Whenever the subject 
failed to inhibit the intrusion of such outside associations 
the experiment invariably failed. This is particularly 
important to the advertiser, as it is a practical certainty 
that no reader of an advertisement is consciously trying 
to banish the natural associations that constantly present 
themselves in his mind, and without this element of in- 
hibition it is hopeless to expect any result from suggestion. 

Seventh condition. The last condition is considered 
by Prof. Sidis as the most important, and is that of îm- 
mediate execution. If the opportunity for immediately 
executing the suggestion is absent there is no action. 
This condition is particularly important to the advertiser, 
as it makes absolutely futile any suggestion that does not 
permit of immediate action on the part of the prospective 
purchaser. 

A synopsis of the conditions of normal suggestibility is 
as follows: 

Fixation of attention. 

Distraction. 

Monotony. 

Limitation of voluntary movements. 
Limitation of the field of consciousness. 
Inhibition. 

Immediate execution. 

Exhaustive study and experimentation by Dr. Sidis 
deduced conditions relative to abnormal suggestion that 
were very interesting. Nearly all experiments of abnormal 
suggestion were made with hypnotic subjects, but did not 
neglect various phases of pathological conditions that 
presented opportunity for study in this connection. He 
found that exactly the same conditions obtain relative to 
abnormal suggestibility as those discovered in normal 
suggestibility, with the exception of two, which were en- 
tirely absent from abnormal suggestibility. These two 
were the conditions distraction, and immediate execu- 


tion. He also discovered that in abnormal suggestion it 
is the DIRECT SUGGESTION Pt: is the most impor- 
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tant, whereas in normal suggestion it is the INDIRECT 
SUGGESTION that is most potent. In this connection 
an important point was discovered which has to do with 
the state of mind in perfectly conscious human beings, 
under conditions that present almost perfect suggestibility 
of an abnormal character, which is the phenomenon of 
the results of suggestion on men in crowds. A crowd or 
group of men present opportunities for abnormal sugges- 
tion exactly similar to those experienced with the hypnotic 
subject. Perfectly intelligent normal human beings are 
abnormally suggestible when gathered together in crowds, 
and under such conditions react to suggestion in a manner 
absolutely foreign to their natural or accustomed habits. 
A man in a crowd will act through suggestion as those 
around him act, and he will do things under such condi- 
tions that it is hard for him afterwards to believe or admit 
he has done. This fact is taken advantage of by all skilled 
orators, and is a perfect example of the results of sugges- 
tion under abnormal conditions. It is important to the 
theory of Dr. Sidis to consider in this connection that 
such acts are more likely to be harsh and brutish than 
otherwise and give rise to his deduction that there is a 
sub-waking, reflex consciousness, entirely distinct from 
all normal forms of human action, that causes certain 
reflex actions under proper conditions of suggestibility. 
This theory is worked out so logically in his book that one 
must be almost abnormal himself to doubt the scientific 
truth of his deductions. 

Suggestion on a crowd is peculiarly effective. Almost 
everyone has observed it and fully realized it. It is nat- 
ural that a great many should concede the same human 
tendency to individuals, but the reverse is true. The 
experiments of Dr. Sidis, quoted in this chapter, were 
made with the distinct purpose of discovering whether 
the normal human being was prone to react to sugges- 
tion. The results quoted prove that under certain con- 
ditions the individual will react to suggestion. The vital 
point for the advertiser is that the necessary conditions 
are not those that prevail for him. 

If we grant that the experiments made by Dr. Sidis 
are at all conclusive, we must concede that suggestion is 
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futile as an advertising appeal. Such a conclusion is 
vastly important, as it upsets the favorite hobby of 
almost every advertiser. It will be extremely difficult 
for a great many to aecept such a conclusion, due to a 
confusion as to the exact meaning of suggestion. A great 
deal of copy is termed suggestion copy, when in reality 
there is no element of suggestion in it. The same is true 
of so-called **reason-why"' copy. If, however, we grant 
the definition of Dr. Sidis, and grant his experiments 
conclusive, suggestion is a waste in advertising. 


Reason 


There are valid excuses for the varied interpretations 
given to the term suggestion, since many unrestricted 
meanings have been read into it. This charitable judg- 
ment fails to extend itself to those who attempt to cover 
a multitude of sins with the blanket of “reason why" 
arguments. Since Reason is conceded to be the crown- 
ing glory of man alone, there is little excuse for igno- 
rance relative to its limitations. Superstition breeds 
ignorance, and the frenzied pratings of those contribu- 
ting to the “reason why" controversy rival in dogma 
the transcendental scholasticism,with none of the latter's 
studious preparation. 

It is a favorite superstition that because reason is pe- 
culiar to the human being it is his prevailing guide to 
action. Nothing could be much farther from the truth. 
Man is potentially a reasoning being, but actually he is 
a creature of habits. Every normal man can reason a 
little. Some can reason a great deal. Few reason very 
much, and all reason as little as possible. It is distinctly 
hard and tiresome to reason, and as a result the ordinary, 
average man lives his life the easier way, relying on 
habit, imitation and imagination which are quite suffi- 
cient to make the ordinary paths of life easy and conven- 
tional. 

Since every man has the potential power to reason it 
is natural to assume that he knows what reasoning 1s. 
Since advertising men are exploiting reason as the one 
factor susceptible to profitable appeal, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they understand the result of such an appeal. 
'The aetual facts appear to point to an aching void where 
knowledge on this subject might be expected reasonably 
to obtain. 

It is a popular superstition to attribute any chozce or 
any deliberation to the faculty of reason. Both may ob- 
tain in an operation that entails reasoning but neither is 
an indication of reasoning. An animal both chooses and 
deliberates, but it is practically certain that he never 
reasons. If you place before a dog or cat both fish and 
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meat the dog will choose the meat and the cat the fish. 
If you place before a cat a savory vegetable and milk it 
may deliberate some time, and finally choose one or the 
other, or choose neither. 

Reason consists m the consideration of abstract rela- 
tions. Reason is an analysis of the abstract qualities of 
any problem considered. It is not a consideration of any 
concrete thing, or the relation, one to another, of concrete 
ideas. The object of any process of reasoning is to attain 
some particular solution, which the mind is set on obtain- 
ing. It is neither haphazard, nor the result of ordinary 
association of ideas. Ordinarily, reason is evoked in an 
emergency, when a decision embracing new lines of action 
must be made. Any action that has been once per- 
formed needs no decision dependent on reason, as habit 
or memory will serve in such eases. 

When any problem presents itself for solution through 
reason its properties of a general character are abstracted 
and an analysis carried out through similarity. The 
solution, or judgment finally achieved may result in a 
concrete idea, but it is made up of abstract ideas 
resulting from the analytical process that preceded the 
judgment. 

An illustration given by James is given herewith, as 
it represents the type of decision often made by a pur- 
chaser of goods, which is one involving no reason at all, 
but more likely a choice from emotion: "Suppose I say, 
when offered a piece of cloth, ‘I won't buy that: it looks 
‘as if it would fade,’ meaning merely that something about 
it suggests the idea of fading to my mind—my judgment, 
though possibly correct, is not reasoned, but purely em- 
perical; but if I can say that into the color there enters 
a certain dye which I know to be chemically unstable, 
and that therefore the color will fade, my judgment has 
been applied." 

In a process of reasoning the analysis naturally pre- 
sumes a comparison of ideas that occurs entirely from 
within the mind. No outside stimulus enters in the 
reasoning. The consideration is entirely that of abstract 
ideas, which is the important phase of the mental process 
particularly interesting to the advertiser. 
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The most important consideration in relation to the 
scope of reason as applied to its probable value as a matter 
of appeal is the fact that reason plays but a most unim- 
portant part in the ordinary routine of the average man’s 
existence. If but few men understood German no adver- 
tiser would attempt to sell his product through an appeal 
in German. The faculty is potential in the mind of 
almost any man to learn and understand German, but 
few do understand it, or possess any facility in its use. 
Exactly the same principle applies to the matter of reason. 
Any normal human being has the faculty of reason, and 
under certain circumstances may develop a remarkable 
facility in exercising its powers, but the fact remains that 
the ordinary conduct of life demands but little exercise 
of reason, and as a result the great majority of human 
beings do little or no reasoning from one day’s end to the 
other. It is therefore unprofitable for the advertiser to 
center his appeal around copy that presumes the exercise 
of a function so slightly developed in the average man as 
that of his faculty of reason. 

It is a very common superstition of both the advertiser 
and the average man that the guiding principle of human 
life is conduct through reason, whereas habit is the pre- 
vailing motive. Anything that has once been done is the 
easier to do a second time, and the prevailing tendency 
of human activity is to choose the easier way. It is only 
in the face of an entirely new problem that there is the 
slightest tendency on the part of the mind to invoke the 
power of reason in order to arrive at a solution. Even in 
such contingencies the emotions are quite as likely to 
present a solution of the problem, on which our action 
will be as confidently predicated as if decided by a matter 
of judgment, and in many cases with equal likelihood of 
ultimate satisfaction. It is so very easy to go through life 
by following the dictates of habit that it is a difficult mat- 
ter for a great many people to realize the slight part that 
reason plays in normal existence. 

If on arriving home you unlock your front door and 
find it does not open readily you push and it yields to 
pressure. This operation is purely mechanical, and the 
result of habit, as you have been wont to do the same 
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thing repeatedly before. No reasoning is necessary to 
secure entrance. 

If instead of yielding to pressure your door resisted 
every ordinary effort, and a condition confronted you 
foreign to any previous experience with that door it is 
quite possible that some reasoning process might be neces- 
sary in order to gain entrance. You would first be sure 
that you had turned the lock, and try again to push the 
door open. Still unsuccessful, you would examine the 
door and possibly note that it had sagged and was resting 
heavier on the bottom sill than it should. Your mind 
would turn to the abstract problem of unequal pressure. 
You would call up the abstract idea of friction caused by 
pressure, and by analyzing the particular facts before you, 
decide that by relieving the pressure at the bottom the 
friction would disappear at both top and bottom. You 
make a judgment to that effect and if your reasoning is 
correct, on raising the door slightly by an upward lift on 
the handle the door would open. This process would be 
reasoning. If you had done before exactly the same thing 
with that door or any other door it would not be reason- 
ing. In the latter event there would be no abstract ideas 
to consider, but by means of a memory of a similar situa- 
tion you would secure a result in which the act of reason- 
ing would not be necessary. 

'Those who rely on the judgment of the men who reason 
appeal to a comparatively small portion of the population 
susceptible to advertising. Those who can reason well, 
and those who do reason a great deal, owing to the ex- 
igencies of their business lives, are not on that account 
men likely to be susceptible to advertising that requires 
reasoning. 'lo compel an action through a tedious pro- 
cess is no more pleasant to the subject whether he is 
capable of performing the necessary mental gyrations or 
unaccustomed to them. No one likes to work things out 
during his supposedly leisure moments, and 1t 1s actually 
at just such moments that the avalanche of advertising 
slides at the head of the unsuspecting reader. ` 

Aside from any consideration of the capability of the 
ordinary reader to reason, and entirely independent of 
his desire to do so in connection with any advertising, 
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there is still a more important objection to employing it 
as an advertising appeal. This objection is that of in- 
evitable delay. | 

The process of reason presumes deliberation and de- 
layed conclusions. A judgment presumes an array of 
abstract ideas. Both pertinent and impertinent abstract 
considerations are likely to arise in the mind of any one 
attempting to make a decision through a process of reason- 
ing. Attention is conceded to each idea as it presents 
itself, and a consideration of relative values is bound to 
ensue. In the course of this deliberation time is con- 
sumed, and a delayed judgment more likely to follow than 
a decisive one leading to voluntary action. The tendency 
of the mind to put off till tomorrow is especially noticeable 
under such conditions. An attempt to enforce a judgment 
through such a process often results in the presentation 
of facts that do not meet with any "apperceptive re- 
sponse" on the part of the subject, and entail the tempta- 
tion of later investigation, fatal to the immediate execution 
of the action so desirable to the advertiser. This is par- 
ticularly true when an advertiser attempts to show 
through a process of reasoning that his product is superior 
to that of a competitor, and whether the name of the latter 
is mentioned, or whether it is not, the abstract idea of 
comparative value arises to confuse the conclusion of the 
subject, with a very common result of procrastination or 
downright scepticism. 

Contemplation of the merits or demerits of the func- 
tion of reasoning should not confuse itself in the reader's 
mind with the popular mania known as "Reason Why" 
advertising. It is extremely doubtful whether many of 
the latter's doughty champions would recognize a non- 
sequitur if met in the middle of a desert, and the argu- 
ments advanced in defense of the hydra-headed monster 
are so devoid of sense or logic as to suggest the fallacy of 
the false cause as a prevailing dementia among its de- 
fenders. 

As an illustration of the absurd lengths to which this 
controversy has been drawn a quotation from a booklet 
published by the “discoverers” of “‘reason-why” copy will 
serve as an illuminating example: 
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"Cream of Wheat is likewise declared to be a con- 
spicuous example of an article of merchandise advertised 
by general publicity copy, pretty picture copy. There- 
fore, if much credit for the success of Cream of Wheat is 
due to advertising, then general publicity, pretty picture 
copy is a success. 

“There is no other conclusion. 

“If Colonel Mapes were charged with using ‘reason- 
why’ copy he would probably enter an emphatic denial. 
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Typical Cream of Wheat Copy 
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*But— 

"Does Colonel Mapes know what is and what is not 
‘reason-why’ copy? 

“Let us see. 

“Perhaps Colonel Mapes is like many another adver- 
tiser who looks at form-in-copy and doesn’t stop to ana- 
lyze the contents. 

“Perhaps to him an advertisement filled solid with type 
is ‘reason why’ and one that contains 99 per cent pictorial 
art and one per cent text is not. 

"Which is a conclusion altogether erroneous. 

E on 

"Mere words or mere pictures are form only, and be- 
hind the form, underneath the form, inside the form, is 
the fact, the truth, the real thing itself. 

“And the truth with respect to Cream of Wheat is that, 
no matter what may be the form of its advertisement, no 
matter how egregiously Colonel Mapes may laden his 
back cover space with meaningless art—the fact is that 
Colonel Mapes could not publish other than a ‘reason 
why’ advertisement— 

“Unless he should absolutely omit the name of the 
food. For Cream of Wheat is in itself a ‘reason why’ 
name that needs no text to make its merits known. 

"No housewife needs to be told that wheat is wholesome, 
that it is the bone and sinew of the staff of life. As well 
try to paint the lily as to reason out the merit of wheat. 

"Cream needs no introduction as to the superlative 
product of milk, while ‘cream,’ used figuratively, means 
the best part of the thing to which it is related. When 
we skim the cream from milk or from anything else, we 
separate the superior from the inferior, the fine from 
the gross, the pure from the less pure. 

"And so when a mother reads ‘Cream of Wheat,’ she 
instinctively knows that this is the food of foods for her 
babes, for is it not made of the very cream of the most 
nourishing of all cereals? 

"And to add words to Cream of Wheat advertising 
would simply be a case of carrying coals to Newcastle, 
of bailing water through a sieve, of lighting a candle to 
illuminate the sun. | 
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“ ‘Cream of Wheat —just those three words— printed 
without amplification of any kind, makes one of the 
finest specimens of ‘reason-why’ copy that ever appeared 
on a printed page. 

*And if Colonel Mapes hasn't known the fact all 
along (and laughed when critics lambasted his ‘pub- 
lieity copy) he isn't nearly as clever at analysis as he 
was in selecting that many million dollar ‘reason-why’ 
name." 

Bend the head, dear reader, and view with reverent 
homage the picture of the Colonel as the creator of an 
INSTINCT in the aforesaid mother's trusting breast, 
chuckling with goulish glee at the consummation of a 
miracle worthy of the greatest of the Lord's anointed. 

Fancy, if you can, an instinct, bred during the lifetime 
of “Cream of Wheat," and endow it with the power of 
transforming into a product of reason the figurative, 
imaginative qualities it so strongly reflects and you 
have a result likely to tickle the risibilities of a man of 
much less humor than we will assume the dear Colonel 
Mapes possesses. Fed on such futile piffle and confused 
by such maudlin solecisms it is no wonder that some 
advertisers are willing to contribute to funds of $1,000 
a minute for copywriters capable of making them believe 
a figure of speech is ‘‘reason-why”’ copy, and that telling 
others so is quite sufficient to entitle them to at least 
the tail of the Golden Fleece. 

A little reasoning why among the advertisers is what we 
advertisers need. It is high time that waste be turned 
to profit. Specious arguments are plentiful, and the 
susceptibility of the advertiser promotes their increase. 
One of the strongest proofs of the absence of reason in 
daily life is the very gullibility of the advertiser himself. 
It is worth thinking about, for we are all equally guilty. 


Instincts and Habit 


In the preceding chapter especial emphasis was directed 
to the importance of habit in the daily routine of the 
average human being. Since there is a decided tend- 
ency on the part of a great many to confuse habit with 
instinet it appears pertinent to discuss the two, espec- 
ially as a comprehension of their importance 1s essential 
to a better understanding of the subject of the emo- 
tions. It is with the latter that the advertiser must 
constantly concern himself, and as there is the constant 
temptation to confuse the emotions with instinct, a 
thorough understanding of the latter is more than valu- 
able. 

It is a common fallacy to consider that a large pro- 
portion of human or animal actions results from instinct. 
In considering the subject it must be clearly understood 
at the start that while all animals, including human 
beings, have instincts there is no general function of 
the nervous system that may be termed instinct. The 
human being is endowed with a number of znstincts but 
it is a characteristic of those he possesses that they are 
very transitory and exceedingly subject to inhibitions 
through the creation of habits. 

An instinct. is a reflex, impulsive reaction performed 
involuntarily, and is invariably of inherited character. 
The present theory of instincts presumes the formation 
of habits, through a long line of ancestors, that have 
become transmitted as functional attributes of our 
nervous systems. Their very character presumes an 
habitual employment of certain acts through countless 
generations. Wundt divides all instincts into two 
classes, which arise from particular sensations or sense 
feelings having their sources in either the alimentary 
or genital organs. Instincts manifest themselves in the 
very young, and Prof. James is responsible for the state- 
ment that by the age of 16 the array of human instincts 
is complete. 

It is a very natural presumption that instincts are 
transmitted for the purpose of assisting the young to 
perform necessary actions inseparable from development, 
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preservation and procreation. Aside from very early 
infancy the child finds the development of instincts 
unnecessary as the modern parent is able to direct the 
child in almost every essential step toward full mental 
and physical growth. As a result the exhibition of 
purely instinctive tendencies is observed only in very 
young children, and as a factor in adult life its consid- 
eration has little or no value to the advertiser. 

The function of the mind. resulting in habitual per- 
formance is by far more important, as the normal hu- 
man being is guided almost entirely by the unconscious 
performance of innumerable habits. An action originally 
instinctive may become a habit through repeated per- 
formance, and the operation of habits may entirely 
inhibit the tendency of the mind to react instinctively in | 
the face of certain stimuli. 

A habit is presumed to follow the repeated perform- 
ance of any given action, through the tendency of the 
mind to discharge impulses along the same "brain paths" 
previously followed in responding to any given sensa- 
tion. The more times any action is performed in a 
certain way the deeper the path formed in the brain, 
over which the identical impulses were discharged. A 
certain stimulus being received in the brain occasions 
a certain return impulse which follows certain brain 
paths in its transmission to the motor centers. The 
action which results is definite and certain, dependent on 
the exact path or paths over which the impulse passed 
in being transmitted. The recurrence of the same 
stimulus would result in a similar impulse being again 
transmitted to the motor center, which would follow 
the same path previously traversed if that path be suffi- 
ciently distinct for the repetition of the same message. 
The continued repetition of the same stimulus, even at 
irregular or extended intervals, results in an impulse 
being sent in the same old way, over the same old path, 
with the attending similar result. The continued repe- 
tition of similar actions results in a "fixed" habit, the 
importance of which every one realizes when attempting 
to break undesirable ones. What is true in such ex- 
treme cases as those designated “bad habits" obtains 
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in every other repeated action to a greater or less degree. 
Every one of us performs some habitual actions each 
day that are just as much a part of us as waking and 
sleeping, and the entire routine of our daily life is based 
on just such actions, exactly similar in character, though 
differing in degree. There are always certain things 
that every one of us does exactly the same from one 
year’s end to the other. Some of us carry our keys in 
the same pocket, always. Others of us never fail to 
have a match in the same easily accessible place, while 
others never are able to find one. Many of us, after 
arising in the morning and eating our breakfast, take 
a car at the same point, get off at the same point, follow 
the exact route every day after alighting, and perform 
our daily work in the same manner from eight in the 
morning until five at night, repeating the essential actions . 
of our waking hours in a perfectly conscious, though 
habitual and automatic fashion, week in and week out. 
An illustration of the force of habit appealed strongly 
to me only a few days ago. To accommodate our land- 
lord our office had been removed from the fifth floor of 
our building to the first floor next door. The latter 
location was purely temporary, until new quarters would 
be completed. For two years I had gone to lunch at 
eleven thirty, returning over the same route every day. 
After our removal to the ground floor I had felt the 
desire several times to enter the old door, take the ele- 
vator and enter my old office. I had resisted this 
impulse through a distinct realization that my new tem- 
porary office was next door. One noon, being some- 
what preoccupied, I entered the old door, rang for the 
elevator, entered the lift and actually walked into my 
old office, taking off my coat as I entered. Not until 
I turned to hang my coat did I realize I had no business 
there and had not for possibly ten days. My every 
action was performed through habit, which had guided 
my steps and impelled every action I had taken until 
a sudden realization of misdirected effort awoke my 
slumbering active consciousness. Such experiences are 
extremely common, and it is absolutely unnecessary to 
be an “absent minded" individual to experience them 
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constantly. For those who have given the subject but 
little thought it will be extremely interesting to review 
as many of the acts of a whole day as it is possible to 
remember, when a realization of the overwhelming 
number that were due purely to habit will be a strong 
factor in comprehending its all embracing influences over 
our conventional existence. 

Owing to the extreme diversity of individual habits 
it is a difficult thing to aim an appeal that will result in 
a desired action through habit. This is especially true 
relative to a general advertising appeal, as even the 
general habits of individuals, as revealed in special locali- 
ties, will be absolutely the reverse of those in some other 
community. The one great exception to this is the very 
successful appeal through the well-known habits regu- 
lating style and fashion. An attempt to change or 
modify styles and fashions is always risky for this very 
reason, though at certain seasons new styles and fashions 
are as habitually accepted as those followed blindly for 
the conventional period. The advertiser may easily 
ride to success if shrewd enough to launch his craft on a 
wave of popular habit, just as to attempt stemming a 
similar tide means almost certain financial ruin. A par- 
ticularly interesting illustration of the latter is given by 
Mr. Lorin F. Deland in “Imagination in Business," 
whose story of an usually clever fight to perpetuate the 
Congress gaiter habit proves the futility of an attempt 
to stay the march of fashion, once it has become a habit. 

The potential value of habit, to the advertiser, lies 
in its power to perpetuate a profitable relationship 
through satisfaction after the initial purchase has been 
made. The advertiser who has once made a satisfac- 
tory sale starts the laws of habit on a never-ending 
circle, and the law of the plateaus of habit 1s the bulwark 
of his defense against competition. 

The increasing ease and facility with which the mind 
reacts in forming a habit is represented not by a gradual 
curve, but by a set of “plateaus.” To form.a habit a 
thing must actually be done repeatedly. No matter 
how much we may understand the manner in which a 
thing should be done, we have absolutely no facility or 
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speed in doing it until we have actually repeated the 
operation a number of times. A thing once. done is 
the foundation of any habit, as the mind will tend to 
repeat the operation a second time exactly as it per- 
formed 1t the first. No appreciable increase in facility 
is apparent until any operation has been performed a 
number of times, That is, we are able to do nothing 
with greater apparent speed or accuracy until we have 
done it a certain number of times, when our facility 
jumps “without notice" to a much higher plane, or 
plateau. ‘The more a thing is done, the higher and higher 
become the plateaus, although we are never able to rise 
above one plateau until a certain number of opera- 
tions have been performed on it, after which we jump 
suddenly to the next higher, and so on, until the maxi- 
mum of efficiency is reached. "This increase in facility 
may occur not only during the practice or performance 
of any certain act, or set of actions, but often succeeds 
a rest of several days between performances. 

This law of acquiring habit certainly may be consid- 
ered as an active feature in habituating a purchaser to 
any advertised brand of goods. ‘The one essential in 
forming such a habit is a complete satisfaction in the 
original purchase, which will supply an emotional im- 
petus to the potential habit started with the first pur- 
chase. 'lhe more times a purchase of certain goods is 
performed the stronger becomes the habit, and the less 
likely the purchaser to be influenced by any rival induce- 
ments for the purchase of similar goods. It is the great 
impelling force of habit that builds an advertiser’s busi- 
ness, and it is the inherent quality of honest goods 
that makes a second sale easier than the first. It is 
because of this principle, largely, that “honesty is the 
best policy." If it were as easy to sell a dishonest 
article a second and third time, the merchants of the 
country would doubtless be selling dishonest goods. A 
great many of them are still doing it, but they are not 
the ones who are making the advance to the greatest 
business successes. It is idle to prate of morals or ethics 
to the business man, but he is keen for the future profit, 
if he 1s wise, and it is the wise advertiser who endures 
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the vicissitudes of this day and age and in spite of them 
grows and expands. The winning policy is rooted in 
pure psychology and neither in ethics, morals or re- 
ligion. As soon as the entire business world recognizes 
the profit in being honest, it will become honest. He 
who recognizes it in advance simply has the edge on the 
other fellow, and will, other things being equal, pass 
him in the race as sure as his advertising appeals have 
the proper psychological relationship to this great prin- 
ciple of habit. 

There is a secondary by-product of habit that in- 
creases the sales of advertised goods, which, in itself, is 
a primary motive to human action. It is imitation. 
Imitation is a stronger impulse in the young than is 
habit, for a child will perform an action for the first 
time through imitation that he would have no means 
cf performing through habit. It is of primary import- 
ance in the life of every adult as well, as it makes the 
performance of initiatory actions easy, and it is always 
the tendency of the mind to perform that act which is 
easiest. This principle acts in extending the sale of an 
advertised product through the involuntary effect the 
performance of such a habit by one man has on his 
neighbor who witnesses its performance. It is imitation, 
in most cases, that prompts a man at a cigar counter 
to call for a certain cigar he has just seen another pur- 
chase. The conditions previously noted as being neces- 
sary to suggestion do not obtain in such an instance, and 
what many consider as purchases through suggestion 
are nothing more nor less than acts of pure imitation. It 
is a most vital characteristic of the human being to act 
through imitation, and a great deal of the mystery attrib- 
uted to the effects of suggestion are easily explained 
when viewed from the proper analyzation of conditions, 
which point in most cases to acts of imitation and to 
nothing else. The more habits formed among the great- 
est number for the purchase of certain goods, the more 
the consequent sales are increased through imitation of 
neighbors, friends and associates. The increase so often 
attributed to "cumulative value of mediums” may be 
accounted for by this much more reasonable explanation. 


The Emotions 


There is probably less popular misunderstanding re- 
garding the scope and importance of the emotions than 
there is of any other mental function. It is certainly 
fortunate that this is so, for in proportion to the adver- 
tiser’s understanding of them he succeeds or fails. I 
think that every thoughtful, conscientious advertiser 
will admit that the sole end and aim of advertising is 
for the purpose of inciting human beings to voluntary 
action. The plethoric general publicity advertiser may 
grudgingly admit it, if he clings to the “sub-conscious 
cumulative effect" theory, but he is bound to admit 
that even his ultimate object is to make sales. ‘There 
can be no sale without voluntary action. We have an 
eminent authority in Wilhelm Wundt, who states there 
can be no act of the will without an emotion.: £rgo, 
without arousing emotion there is no sale. 

It is certainly fitting, therefore, that the advertiser 
should be as keen in his appreciation of the emotions 
as his training and education will permit. It is my con- 
fident opinion that advertisers now spending $1,000,000 
a year on mere suspicion, and reducing to laboratory 
tests every sample of crude material that enters their 
works, will in a few short years insist on laboratory tests 
for their advertisements. Such a prophecy is not as 
chimerical as it may appear. The publicity given to 
imaginary psycho-criminal investigations, in the interest- 
ing fiction by William MeHarg and others, has already 
aroused the sluggish “‘criminologist”’ to a realization of 
its possible practicability. Mr. McHarg’s stories are but 
psychological laboratory methods combined with fancied 
practical problems. No practical application of their effi- 
ciency, in determining changes in respiration and blood 
pressure due to emotional states, could exceed in prac- 
tical value the test of every advertisement by just such 
methods. 

It is characteristic of every emotion that it is accom- 
panied by definite physical changes in the human body. 
The most constant and invariable of these are variations 
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of the reflex conditions aecompanying breathing and 
heart. action. If any advertisement fails to excite a 
noticeable emotion, the delicate instruments of the 
psychological laboratory will detect the obscure manifesta- 
tions of it, if they are there. If they are not present, 
it is a certainty that the advertisement is a poor one, 
for there will be no volition without emotion, no sales 
without action. 

If advertising is ever reduced to a science, these re- 
flections may justify themselves. In the meantime there 
are plenty of practical facts about the emotions directly 
applicable to present day advertising. 

An emotion is a series of feelings, directly connected 
in time, and consciously experienced as a unified whole. 
Every emotion in some way prepares for a voluntary 
action, or is a part of the volition itself. There is a very 
general distinction between the two classes of emotions. 
Every one understands that they may be either pleasur- 
able or unpleasurable. It is also fairly well understood 
that strong emotions of either class are usually attended 
by bodily reactions that are not beneficial. It is particu- 
larly noticeable that strong, unpleasant emotions, such 
as anger, hate or fear react in a manner absolutely pre- 
judicial to bodily health. The attending depressions 
succeeding strong pleasant emotions, such as excessive 
joy, may also present the same undesirable results. It is 
no part of the advertiser to arouse too strong emotion, as 
the attending bodily effects vitiate the desired end. "The 
one profitable emotion that every advertiser seeks to 
arouse is desire. 

Properly aroused, and skilfully fostered, desire will 
accomplish the sale. The proper amount of desire is an 
emotion sufficient to recall its own memory even after the 
volitional moment of immediate execution has actually 
passed. The opportunity for immediate execution is 
often lacking with any advertisement, but the actual 
memory of the emotion, at the proper psychological 
moment, is quite sufficient to arouse an equally favorable 
recurrence of the emotion itself. An emotion in this re- 
spect is somewhat similar to a habit. It is subject to 
similar potency in action under recurring similar condi- 
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tions. It is characteristic of an emotion that the memory 
of it may be as strong, if not stronger, than the original 
state. ‘The recurrence of an emotion in this fashion is 
unlike habit in that it must have that essential of memory 
known as recognition. In habit an action is practically 
unconscious, and almost reflex, whereas in memory (of 
an emotion or anything else) there must be conscious 
recognition of the present state as a repetition of a 
past one. 

There are many different phases of emotions, some ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but aside from avoiding the excita- 
tion of unpleasant emotions the advertiser has little 
concern with these abstruse manifestations, except to 
consider another division of the emotions into objective and 
subjective. An emotion is aroused in two fashions, and 
concerns itself with two phases of mental activity. It 
arises either from stimuli from within, such as the mental 
consideration of certain ideas, or is aroused by stimuli 
from without. In the latter case there is the tendency to 
refer the emotion to the object arousing the emotion. In 
the former case the tendency is to amplify its scope by 
turning the emotion inward, so to speak. It is manifest 
that the skill of the advertiser arises in his ability to con- 
nect with his product, through his advertisement, a 
pleasant emotion that refers itself to the external object 
being advertised, and through such a process secure a 
voluntary act that fulfills the purpose of the advertise- 
ment itself. 

The potency of memory is of direct concern to every 
advertiser, and there is a characteristic of this function 
he should thoroughly understand. It is the various 
forms of memory possessed by different individuals. This 
diversity of form exhibits itself in the way different people 
remember things. Some are able to remember distinctly 
exactly how any previously experienced object looked. 
Such persons possess a visual memory. Others are abso- 
lutely unable to remember distinctly any visual particu- 
lars of a previous experience. Some have distinct motor 
memories. Some distinct factual memories. Others dis- 
tinct auditory memories, etc. Any advertisement that 
does not possess as an attribute the element of immediate 
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execution, must depend on memory to enforce its later 
execution. It is thus important to rely on no one element 
in the expectation of a result from memory. Simply a 
picture of any kind, or even a trade mark, is thus pos- 
sessed of no power over the man who has no sense of visual 
memory, ànd there is a large proportion of men who do 
not possess it. The best kind of picture is a vivid word 
picture. The result of such an image will be a memory of 
it translated by the reader into terms of his particular 
form of memory. A successful picture of this kind is 
most effectively translated into any of the various forms 
of memory through an appeal to imagination. 

'The advertisement which solves the problem of arous- 
ing an emotion that will prompt immediate execution is 
naturally the most effective. This is due to the fact that 
memory fades very rapidly after two seconds, when it is 
most vivid. At the end of twenty minutes we have for- 
gotten more of an experience than we have a tendency to 
forget during the ensuing several weeks. If the emotion 
aroused serves to connect the advertisement with some 
method of performance applicable to a future time, the 
element of fading memory is of course minimized. The 
object of the coupon is admirably served through this 
principle, as any one moved to employ a coupon over- 
comes for the advertiser the inevitable fading memory 
that ordinarily succeeds sensation, feeling, emotion or 
any other mental functioning. The “Do It Now" idea 
is to prevent this characteristic tendency of every mind 
as exhibited by the rapidly fading memory. 

Where there is no opportunity for securing an imme- 
diate execution, the emotion of desire must be strongly 
linked through association with as many pleasant, inter- 
esting images as possible. Its recall depends on the 
strength of these “‘apperceptive” ideas, and their inherent 
tendency to become associated when the moment of buy- 
ing presents itself. 

Up to this point in the discussion I have attempted an 
analysis of various mental functions, to appeal through 
which seems futile if considered as specific individual ap- 
peals. I am convinced that appeals through reason and 
suggestion for instance, are the last appeals an advertiser 
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should attempt to make, if he expects to move ordinary, 
average, normal human beings. I do not wish any one 
to understand, however, that this exposition 1s for the 
purpose of even implying that mental actions of any kind 
are simple, or that it is possible to consider any voluntary 
act as the result of any simple impulse. On the contrary, 
every human act 1s a very complex affair, and the pur- 
chase of any product influenced by an advertisement is 
one dependent on a combination of mental processes. 
Among the elements influencing any action of this kind 
it is quite probable that a certain amount of reasoning 
may enter, and that under the proper conditions sugges- 
tion may be a factor. The point I have attempted to 
make is that there are certain functions of the mind of 
exceedingly doubtful value, if employed individually and 
specifically for the purpose of influencing men to buy. 
The strongest appeal is fundamentally that which com- 
bines, in exactly correct proportions, the various elements 
that produce purchasing action. It is obvious that no 
one knows or understands just what this proportion is, 
for we would then possess the perfect advertisement, 
which I think it is safe to say has not yet been discovered. 

Many profess to believe that advertising will always 
remain a sure gamble, and they may be right. There 
are scientific methods of lessening the odds, however, and 
one of them is experiment. Copy reflecting nothing but 
suggestion might be tested in a certain way. A duplica- 
tion of the same test, with copy appealing to reason, 
would present some basis for comparison. A large num- 
ber of such tests, covering a considerable period, and 
reduced to a definite record of results, might be carried 
on by actual advertisers. By testing the specific value 
of each appeal, the result would doubtless astound a good 
many. If ten advertisers published copy at the same 
time, each piece of copy the same size, and in the same 
mediums, their results would prove something, if the 
experiment were properly conducted. If this ten appealed 
purely through suggestion, and another ten appealed 
purely through reason. and a third ten appealed purely 
through imagination, the net results of each group of 
ten would give some idea of the value of each appeal. 
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If the results of one group of ten, appealing through 
imagination, showed returns three times more or three 
times less than those of another group of ten it would 
be pretty conclusive evidence as to the value of the 
imaginative appeal. The same thing would be true of 
every specific appeal so tested. 

Such a plan as that suggested above may appear very 
fanciful to a great many. However, there is a great cry 
being made about “scientific advertising," and the 
“science” of advertising. It can never become a science 
without literally thousands of such experiments being 
conducted. Such experiments might just as well be made 
by advertisers, in the interest of science, as by those 
experimenting through imaginary advertisements. We 
cannot have a science until one or the other is done. 
The experiments suggested above would cover a very 
small portion of the great task before some future inves- 
tigator. Such experiments would give some line on the 
relative value of the various elements of appeal. 

All of the elements so far discussed are in my judgment 
the minor features of adaptability. The most important 
and profitable to the advertiser is the one reserved for the 
next chapter. It is the function imagination. 


Imagination 


All human beings, whatever their age or experience, 
are but the reflection of the development of the race. 
'This development is essentially rapid and progressive in 
both the man and the race during their infancy. The 
acquisitiveness of the child is especially noticeable as long 
as the acquirement of knowledge is easy and as long as 
the diversity of new impressions absorbs his interest. The 
mental development of the great mass of humanity is es- 
sentially infantile in its scope, limited as it is, with the 
vast majority, to knowledge from observation. The con- 
cern of man, as a rule, is not a study of the abstract, but 
rather a consideration of the concrete. 

The development of the child and of the race is replete 
with examples of facility in observing the concrete mani- 
festations that are common property, and of making 
these manifestations personal experiences. A child ob- 
serves the manifestations of the conventional home life 
about him, and choosing what appear to him as the essen- 
tials, injects his own being into a relationship with them, 
and enacts in play a counterpart of the concrete concep- 
tion he imagines is a reproduction of the reality. He 
"plays house" in a dry goods box for a parlor, with sticks 
of wood as furniture, with a doll as himself, and himself 
as “papa.” During a certain period of his existence his 
entire time is engrossed in observing concrete examples of 
life about him, and in combining these observations into 
larger wholes, of which he invariably makes a part. 

It has been recognized for centuries that play meant 
healthy development, but it has been only within the 
memory of us all that the principle behind the play was 
the essential. It has yet to be learned by many a parent 
that the tendency of the child to “tell stories" is simply a 
healthy manifestation of the principle of imagination, 
and one to be encouraged, instead of being met with an 
invitation to witness a performance in the wood shed that 
"hurts me worse than it does you, my son." 

The power to combine observations of concrete mani- 
festations and to the product add elements associated 
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through their apperception is the function of zmagination. 
Imagination is not only the most potent element of a 
child's development, but is the most persistent function 
in expanding his knowledge and making it of practical 
utility. It is so much easier than learning through the 
process of abstract thinking that it persists throughout as 
the predominant force in life, and is as characteristic of 
the adult as it is of the race. 

The most simple manifestation of the utility of the 
imagination 1s the conception by an individual of any 
concrete idea, as a reality outside of his own previous ex- 
perience, which he makes real and personal through a 
combination of ideas that presumes his actual participa- 
tion in the performance of the idea presented. The actual 
performance of this act of imagination is much simpler 
than the description of it. You see a picture of a man 
painting a wall with a stream of paint from a hose. You 
never saw such a thing done, and never even heard of it. 
Painting is no new idea to you. Sprinkling with a hose 
is no new idea. Neither are new ideas so far as your ex- 
perience is concerned. The combination of the two is 
new to you, but your previous experience with both paint 
and sprinkling make it perfectly natural to imagine your- 
self in the position of the man in the picture, and you put 
yourself there. Combining this idea of yourself doing 
what the man in the picture is doing is an act of the 
imagination. Doing so creates a desire to enact the part. 
This is the result the advertiser wants to secure. He se- 
cures it through the imagination. 

A higher manifestation of imagination is that which 
does not necessarily include any idea of the individual’s 
connection with a combination of ideas, such as that ex- 
hibited by any artist or craftsman in creating any new 
conception which is a synthetic combination of experi- 
enced concrete ideas. All art is an excellent example of 
the workings of imagination. All inventors exhibit the 
workings of imagination in this higher plane. Most great 
works of all industrial progress are the direct result of the 
imagination, though the details of most in their technical 
execution are the results of later reasoning. The great 
bridge builders have a perfect vision of what a structure 
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will look like before any details of its actual construction 
are worked out. The process is a combination of definite 
concrete ideas worked up into larger and larger wholes 
until the ultimate conception is a perfect vision, every 
portion of which has its counterpart in smaller concrete 
wholes previously experienced. 

The basic principle that underlies imagination is exactly 
the same as that which characterizes reason, namely, the 
relating activity of apperception. In reason the mind is 
concerned in the analysis of abstract ideas, whereas in 
imagination the mind synthesizes concrete ideas. In reason 
we tear down, while in imagination we build up. The first 
concerns itself in analyzing abstract ideas, which is the 
most complex and difficult operation of which the mind 
is capable. In the latter the mind builds up, synthetically, 
actual concrete experiences, a much easier operation, and 
one with which every mind concerns itself passively as 
well as actively. The essentially easier method of the two 
is evident. 

The advertiser who approaches his problem with a well 
defined idea that all human beings are essentially prone 
to act as children act, is much closer to a solution than he 
who assumes that his prospective customers are endowed 
with superior reasoning attainments. ‘This is no reflec- 
tion on the trade of the most discriminating class, as in 
our most pliable moods the tendency is to react to “child- 
ish impulses,” and the pliable mood is the one every ad- 
vertiser yearns to strike at the proper moment. As pre- 
viously pointed out, the vast majority of individuals, irre- 
spective of age and experience, is the majority possessed 
of concrete facts and information rather than abstract 
knowledge and erudition. It is certainly sane and logical 
to center the advertising appeal where it will hit the 
greatest number in the most vulnerable spot. Such a 
course is certainly that of the appeal through imagination, 
as it appeals to all at every age, and to most almost uni- 
versally. 

It is a normal characteristic of the human being to 
believe everything that is presented as a truth. It is 
a characteristic of a large number of individuals to dzs- 
believe everything, but such mental conditions are con- 
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sidered abnormal. It is a mental law that the inclina- 
tion of the mind is to believe everything is true, if so 
presented by the various senses. This tendency to 
consider everything as true would work to the civilized 
man's undoing, were it not for another tendency which 
inhibits belief. Such inhibitions increase in strength 
according to a man's apperceptive ability. He who 
knows most, doubts most. The child, up to a certain 
age, will believe anything told him. As most men are 
simply grown up children the prevailing inhibition is 
one usually contained in the very presentation of what 
presumes to state a truth. An advertisement, therefore, 
has the potentiality of carrying conviction with it to 
the greatest number of its readers, unless it contains 
what should be an obvious inhibition even to the man 
who writes it. Many truthful advertisements contain 
inhibitions that actually prevent credence in those pre- 
disposed to give them credit. 

If, however, an advertisement is skillfully prepared, 
it not only gains credence, but has the power of inciting 
to action another vital mental law, which will secure 
for it the desired result. his law is the tendency of 
the mind to put in execution every idea of an action 
presented as such to the mind. The contrary tendency 
is some inhibition that prevents the mind from carrying 
out its tendency to act. One of the prevailing inhibi- 
tions is reason. It is thus actually arousing inhibitory 
processes to induce a reader of an advertisement to 
reason about the ideas it presents. ; 

By avoiding inherent inhibitory elements the adver- 
tisement has every opportunity to create belief. If 
the advertisement pictures, through words or actually, 
an idea of action there is a distinct tendency on the 
part of the reader to perform the action pictured. As 
most advertisements seek to create the performance 
of an act, new to the subject, it presents the essential 
requisite of inducing action through imagination. The 
pictured idea of a new action prompts the imagination 
of the reader to place himself in the picture. Once 
placing himself there he is impelled to actually per- 
form the action himself, and the emotion of desire is 
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added to these elements and actually creates a volun- 
tary act on his part, unless inhibitions, stronger than 
the desire, prevent. ‘The more simple the depiction of 
the action, the more succinct the picture in concrete 
elements, the quicker the action of the imagination and 
the stronger the desire to make the imagined result a 
reality. No single element of mental processes is as 
potentially valuable to the advertiser as imagination. 
If there is any single function susceptible to profitable 
exploitation it is that of imagination. There is none 
other safe to employ absolutely alone. Because it 
possesses this potentiality it is not necessary to employ 
the imagination as the sole requisite of an advertise- 
ment, but it is a certainty no other function may be 
relied on to go so far or work as effectively for the adver- 
tiser. l 

The advertiser, above all others, should possess imagi- 
nation himself, but in its application should be exceed- 
ingly careful to limit its manifestation to the exploitation 
of facts, and not confuse its sphere of usefulness as one 
embracing fancy. Fancy is strictly a product of the 
imagmation, and as a characteristic example presents 
every fundamental of the more practical process. It is 
distinctly harmful as the basis for any advertising copy, 
however, as the image it creates is one never realized 
in actual operation. An advertisement should appeal 
to the imagination, but never to fancy, as the satisfac- 
tion after purchase is dependent on a preconceived idea 
that must not be exaggerated. An advertisement should 
always spur the mind to action by arousing an image 
susceptible of not only being duplicated through actual 
possession, but of being appreciated more fully after 
purchase than before. Every sale of an advertised product 
should be made on the theory that more is actually 
given than advertised. The product that realizes this 
ideal condition is, it must be admitted, rather rare, but 
the success of an advertiser increases in proportion as 
this element prevails. To give, always, a little more 
than is promised creates an emotion of satisfaction that 
can not be overestimated. The old theory of merchan- 
dising, the caveat emptor basis, has wrecked many adver- 
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tising barks that skillful advertising copy might other- 
wise have piloted to success. It is no part of imagina- 
tion’s power to be employed in fanciful appeals that 
create a strong desire to purchase, only to disillusion 
the purchaser after the actual purchase fails to realize 
the glowing description that prompted the sale. 

Strict honesty is thus hardly the acme of success. It 
is better policy to restrict the description of a product 
to one that leaves some room for pleasant surprise, than 
to adhere to a strictly honest description that accentu- 
ates every detail with religious exactitude. It is better 
to leave to the imagination a few good points, than tell 
every favorable one and at the same time hide the bad 
ones. - 

Graphic instructions should accompany the goods 
wherever sales are made by advertising. This is par- 
ticularly essential where goods are sold to women, who 
can reason as well as men, it is true, but whose judg- 
ments, nevertheless, are more likely to be based on the 
emotions than on any logical principle. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the marketing of any mechanical | 
device. Many manufacturers rely entirely on the adver- 
tising that precedes a sale to insure satisfaction in the 
use of an article after it is purchased, which is a great 
mistake. I have been personally in touch with the sale 
of two household devices, both of which, were used by 
women in the kitchen, and the history of each presented 
no sign of a realization of this principle prior to my 
having interested myself in their sale. No definite in- 
structions accompanied either device before I undertook 
to improve the condition of either business. ‘The lack 
of success in each case might well have been attributed 
to this fatal oversight, had not entire lack of method, 
the natural accompaniment of such carelessness, been 
equally apparent. It is no part of an advertising suc- 
cess to leave the operation of any device to the presumed 
reasoning power of the purchaser. He simply does not 
possess it, or resents the necessity of having to employ 
it through the indifference of an advertiser. 

What applies essentially to a device, is correspond- 
ingly important in the satisfaction of any purchase. 
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The more complete and comprehensive the directions 
or explanations relative to any advertised product, the 
greater the satisfaction, and hence the more resultant 
sales. 

A result of an activity accompanying imagination, of 
prime importance to the advertiser, is that which in- 
variably manifests itself in connection with novelty. 
The mind is constantly seeking the new. It is extremely 
rare for the educated man of ripe experience to realize 
any real new sensations. Those he has not before ac- 
tually experienced are perfectly familiar through having 
heard or read of them. It is harder to interest an edu- 
cated man for this reason. ‘The man of narrowed oppor- 
tunities for observation 1s by far more susceptible. There 
are more experiences that appeal to him as new. Every 
mind is interested in making its own any new experience 
that presents itself. This is easiest done through imagi- 
nation, which projects the personality into any concrete 
ideas that are presented, making the new ideas personal 
experiences. The element of novelty is thus of para- 
mount value, and I will attempt to show later that it is 
only in presenting a new idea to new readers that is 
sufficient explanation of any advertised products suc- 
cess, or even its continuous prosperity. Novelty is one 
of the essentials of a successful appeal to the imagina- 
tion. It is almost always successful if not confused with 
fancy, granting of course that merit is the foundation of 
the product. 

The element of interest through novelty, and apper- 
ceptive activity through imagination are constant and 
invariable manifestations of human progress, irrespec- 
tive of age or educational advantages. "They are in fact 
the most important accompaniments of all progress, 
either individual or racial. ‘There never was a single 
new thing in the world. Everything that has its exist- 
ence possesses it. through a combination of previously 
experienced entities. No truth is more true or more 
vital. It is the essential of all life, growth and knowl- 
edge. It is the paramount manifestation of mental ac- 
tivity. It is the strongest force in advertising appeal. 
I can appreciate no condition where its efficiency can be 
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comparable with any other single function of mental 
activity, as, viewed from the advertiser's position, which 
is that of the maximum profit for the minimum of cost. 

'There is a growing tendency to discard the old super- 
stition that man is guided through reason. It is a char- 
acteristic of the decline of a superstition to accompany 
its admission by a qualified acknowledgment. Even for 
those “‘about to be persuaded” it is too unconventional 
to admit more than a partial truth at a time. A result 
of this spirit is responsible for the admission by a great 
many that advertising may appeal through imagination 
on small purchases, but that it does not apply to large 
or important ones. 

It is particularly hard for these devotees to admit 
that imagination and not reason impels purchases, though 
they are absolutely forced to the admission that it is a 
potent factor in many instances. As a concession they 
seek to divide the purchasing power of reason and imagi- 
nation by drawing a line of value, below which imagina- 
tion is operative, and above which the light of reason 
holds full sway. Some even go so far as to name the 
amount, endowing the magic sum of $1,000 as possessing 
the power of invoking reason in its expenditure, since it 
is a large sum. As most automobiles cost over $1,000, 
it is clear, from their viewpoint, that no automobiles 
may be sold on any other principle than that of reason. 

The apparent absurdity of such reasoning is clear when 
we consider the question of relative values. One hun- 
dred dollars to most men is by far larger than is $1,000 
to the average purchaser of an automobile. Any quib- 
bling over such illogical premises simply invites ridi- 
cule. The solution, if any, is certainly one of principle 
and not of relative monetary values. I have no doubt 
that the purchase of a railroad or any equally momentous 
undertaking is the result very largely of reasoning, though 
imagination is bound to be a factor. ‘Those in a position 
to undertake such a purchase are by. training and habit 
inclined to reach conclusion through this faculty, but 
the imagination certainly is a potent factor even in such 
cases, as the development of such properties is always 
one of the salient features in promoting such undertakings. 
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The future possibilities are certain concrete images, 
almost purely the result of imagination, which the skill 
and resourcefulness of those able to manipulate such deals 
usually consummate. 

It is the portion of even the exceptional advertiser to 
experience few situations where such conditions ordinarily 
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“the country," where com grows and dawers bloom and birds siGg-- where frexh air and 
sunshine are free and anavoidebic. 


To gratify this ever-recurrent yearning to he unt and on your way, there is nothiog so 
food as a ioter ear, Ina good car you can see 200 miles of country—yout whole vounty— 
half your state —m a day, 


A motor car not only satlsSts your decre for mation and for change: It renews 
your health and vigor; filis your longs with the sweet spring aie; wipes away the cob- 
webs that in-door winter Hving hss lodged in your nesuct, Itas a joy to all the family. 
1t educates the children because it takes them to the country where they can see things 
grow. Phe best edusation i in things rather than in buoky. 


Your car ^sves time. 


bvery day it “makes two minutes grow for you where only 
one miqute grew before.” 


You can't siways get the car you want just when you wawt it. The demand for 
Chalmers cars hax always heen xo strong that it has seldom been possible far a dealer ta 
supply a car immediately, An order placed st oace for a Chalmers would, however, 
ionure your gettiny your car before the spring days are gone, 


it veems to be unusually fitting to have o Roc new Chalmers car—beautifal in sts 
grace of line, emootb paint and pohshed glass and brats—pull up im frnnt of your door 
Some bright spring day. to be yours, to have and to drive. Samehnw or other this xeems 
right m kceping with the scason,—sort of a new Ester ontfit, so to speak. 


Chalmers *30—$1506, Chalmers “Forty,” $2750. a 


Chalmers Motor Company, 


i Licensed under 
Selden Patent: 


ROI 


Typical Chalmers Copy 


Táo Mescyr om em rèr 
aoon wal fue sd 
jen cem ast se a meter sam 


Some Questions For You 


QGhalmete t4?» are goed catt You 
have toe won uf tacos Chumem 
Vets A you care Wo ask inf T You 
have the word of other maters and 
sekare of totos care if yon cane to age 
dinem, You hare the recu Jot iz hetmass 
sare ow atl weds of comtetia~ seit 
fta, victory heme Que wening of 
the Giidden Trophy im the longest, 
myst yg ur ever beld. 

The most satikfed Chalmess owners 
arc those who hace wened ether cart. 
Huey bes araw the diliptetCere nua 
farce wpastan detads tud sake the 
Chasers tote satiety. 

A tow yeutk ang Aem you suited our 
A eyen 4 shart metior trip vba serus 
questes siwaya waa “Car i pa 
deh? Nowadays wu any one of 
many vars. the chances aft 99g tt 
YXhAeukénd that you salt quc bak no 
Sattar how ving yous inp. Nowadays 
Ine myar unit matot questo tbe. 

Weill Gu me ihare and bring sa 
Pack?” Such questions, foe vistance an 

Phew long will this car laat aud keep 
att youth atel hs good appeatznn: and 
Ne whome wand? Wil a be 
evcowebdicai! i» theme ot crgsqastivg 
haré of hia var that Can miekt good the 
fueranine ot wervíce f 

Has thig car bzasty uf Hoe and fhrith? 
Rebosmenta? Style? Wilh it give thy 
TENN romiot wl a times to devez 
and passengers, even the clildsea and 
vider people? 

Wii it be a good arlier is a vest. two 
gears, bes years om Nom! A Chatete 
vA: WU oe becsate coyr att one price 
pory Oaaltiabes a standard proe for 
secuit» hami Chalare cava. 

As fot the arsmesx wo teat other 
questions we believe the Chalets 
Ciepany can gore bener answer usn 
any Company in the business, For 
thee answer we fe yot de our 
deniers and the cass. 

Judging by ows sales recotis, they 
Bn pretty qood ankwars, Gut deaters 
stein alk lesshing Lites, Wewrihe giat 
to PEK IRE OF 3o Oe Deuro$t! yox om 


fequect Alka ont new catalug E. 


Detroit, Mich. 


RR 
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obtain, which makes any analysis thereof sufficiently 
fanciful to obviate the necessity of discussion. 

As a practical problem the question daily arises in the 
advertising of automobiles. No automobile copy of re- 
cent years created as favorable attention as the copy 
designed by Mr. Harry Ford in advertising Chalmers 
motor cars through the imaginative appeal. The cam- 
paign being started in 1910 and continued until 
the present time was outlined by Mr. Ford with the 
appeal to the imagination as the keynote of its purpose. 
The illustration given on the preceding page of one of 
these characteristic advertisements 1s designated by Mr. 
Ford as typical of the series. No keying is attempted 
by Mr. Ford, who feels it is impossible to trace direct 
results in any way. He has advised me, however, that 
more requests for information resulted directly from this 
copy than any previously experienced, and for weeks 
after the first appearance of this kind of copy letters of 
commendation on its conception and execution simply 
overwhelmed him with the unexpected nature of their 
sincere praise. 

Single pieces of copy and exceptional short campaigns 
have from time to time created mild sensations in auto- 
mobile circles, but for sustained interest and uniform 
commendation the Chalmers imagination copy has per- 
haps done more to awaken the automobile manufacturer 
to the possibilities of an entirely unique method than any 
other previous campaign. The time-worn method of 
advertising automobiles has been to fill space with tech- 
nical, abstract expositions relative to length of wheel- 
base, length of stroke, width of bore, drop forge axles and 
similar abstruse material. Such copy has doubtless sold 
automobiles, and a lot of them, but could such copy 
begin to interest and move to purchase the maximum 
number that might have been appealed to with a more 
intelligent use of such extravagance of space? It is hard 
for a technical, unimaginative man to write other copy 
than that reflecting his own mental attitude. It has 
been necessary for an imaginative mind such as Mr. 
Ford's, not only to conceive such a campaign, but pos- 
sess sufficient courage to see it through, for you may 
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rest assured it took courage. ‘The results in less than a 
year's time have completely justified the experiment. 
A completely new model announced about July 8 of 1911 
resulted in orders of over 1000 in about forty-five days. 
None of the machines had been manufactured or shipped 
to the territory affording the orders. Dealers took de- 
posits for this model through the desire of purchasers 
to own the car that had been described to them in an 
understandable, concrete, imaginative way. ‘They pur- 
chased, on confidence, the machine whose possession 
meant more to them than ownership of gears, tires, 
bodies, transmissions and what not. The success of this 
imaginative campaign is one that will sooner or later stand 
out as the dawn of imaginative copy for automobile 
advertising. The "thousand dollar reason why limit” 
is as ridiculous in selling any automobile, as imaginative 
copy has been successful in selling the Chalmers. 

It is not necessary to restrict the development of 
imaginative copy to either mediums or product. Street 
car advertising lends itself with peculiar force to imagin- 
ative copy, and some excellent examples of it may be 
found in any street car, side by side with copy almost 
anyone would condemn except the men who write and 
pay for it. The mental picture is best produced through 
the imagination, and in proportion to its strength will be 
effective. It is an easier matter to remember forceful 
imaginative copy than it is to recollect arguments or 
reasons. The percentage of advertising that may 
produce an immediate action is much smaller than that 
relying on memory for later results. The copy most 
likely to endure in a prospective's mind is imaginative 
copy. 

It 1s possible to draw a picture for the imagination 
even in small classified space. A word picture is just 
as strong for many persons, as a real picture, and is 
quite as likely to produce results of the desired charac- 
ter. In considering imagination as a strong element in 
copy, it is not necessary to limit its usefulness to actual 
advertisements. All sales letters present opportunities 
for securing action through the imagination. Figures 
and quotations are often neccessary in sales letters, and 
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if placed first may be followed most effectively by draw- 
ing a picture for the prospect, the elements of which 
reflect the imaginative nes discussed throughout this 
chapter. 

In considering the importance of the imagination from 
an advertising viewpoint, it is well to consider it as an 
essential part of every phase of a campaign. All litera- 
ture and letters, as well as copy, lend themselves to the 
reflection of this important principle, and for most propo- 
sitions will be found profitable. Many advertisers are 
fully aware of the importance of the imaginative, and it 
is, of course, unimportant whether they call it Imagina- 
tion, Suggestion, or Reason Why. A thorough under- 
standing of terms would doubtless dissipate a great deal 
of the confusion which now lies in the minds of many, 
and for that reason more stress has been placed on the 
subject than would have been justified otherwise. 


Cumulative Value 


Any successful business, whether an advertised business 
or not, is the result of growth. It is very difficult to create 
a successful business, as both trade and profits appear to 
pile up gradually, with the tendency to constantly increase. 
In practically every unadvertised business a maximum of 
increase is attained in a comparatively short time. In 
an advertised business the limit of profitable extension 
is usually commensurate with the skill, courage and ability 
of the advertiser. Some advertised businesses exhibit the 
maximum of profit quickly, defying all attempts to expand 
thereafter. Such cases are comparatively rare among 
those skillfully advertised, although the conditions of 
certain lines of trade preclude any increase after a certain 
limit of possible business is reached. | 

An accompaniment of advertised business is this 
tendency of cumulative increase. This marked char- 
acteristic of most advertised businesses has been turned 
to immense profit by the publishing interests, who long, 
long ago pounced on the principle and declared it the 
essential property of the advertising medium, instead of 
a principal of the business advertised. "This pernicious 
doctrine, so skillfully fostered by the space seller, has 
developed for him a superstitious fetichism that is ac- 
tually venerated as an unshakable law. Conceived in 
the dim past the. doctrine of cumulative value is kept 
alive by the seller of advertising through the pure ignor- 
ance of the buyer of advertising. In discussing the sub- 
ject here let it be thoroughly understood that any attack 
of mine is not against the principle of cumulative value, 
but against its appropriation by the publisher who claims, 
cumulative value is an attribute of his medium, whereas 
it is strictly an attribute of honest, satisfactory business 
methods. Cumulative value is no more the peculiar 
attribute of an advertised business than it 1s of an un- 
advertised business. An advertised business, however, 
has a potential area manifestly greater than any unad- 
vertised business. "lo secure real cumulative value the 
advertiser must be infinitely careful, honest and honor- 
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able in dealing with purchasers, and through such poli- 
cies he may expect a degree of cumulative value that is 
absolutely beyond any possible return of such character 
for the unadvertised enterprise. 

It has never been hard for the seller of advertising to 
hoodwink the purchaser of advertising. The proper 
appeal to our imagination will always “get” us, no matter 
how unlikely the slick argument 1s, when viewed in the 
sane light of reason. The psychological explanation of 
this superstition relative to cumulative value is easy. 
The sellers of advertising have always said it was the 
true word. Few if any advertisers ever doubted the 
statement sufficiently to put it to a true test. As a 
result those who failed to succeed were content to berate 
themselves as the "experts" berated them, and the failures 
were chalked up to “wrong copy," or what is more prob- 
able as the experts’ opinion, “not enough money spent." 
There are plenty of other excuses that might be conjec- 
tured, but these two are sufficiently prevalent to make 
a catalogue of the others superfluous. 

The favorite platitude of the seller of advertising is 
“constant dripping wears away the biggest stone.” A 
careful analysis of the meaning behind such a platitude 
will convince most advertisers that their chances for 
success through such a process are about as slow and 
sure during the course of an ordinary life time, as the 
practical geological result is likely to be manifest in any 
ten human generations. The cumulative value of pub- 
lications and the wearing away of geologic formations 
are equally effective and practical. 

'The concrete manifestations of this platitude take the 
following forms as selling points: 

Every advertiser is familiar with each of these statements: 

1. The first insertion of your advertisement is no 
practical test of its efficiency. 

2. In order to secure any practical test for your ad- 
vertisement it must appear not less than three times, in 
a publication. i 

3. By constant repetition of your advertisement in 
a publication you will at last secure profitable returns 
for yourself from it. 
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4. You cannot secure profitable results by spasmodic 
insertions of an advertisement in any publication. If 
you do not have the "courage" to run an advertisement 
constantly and long you will fail. 

5. The longer and more persistently you run your 
advertisements in any een the more profitable 
it will become for you. 

A self-evident corollary is the necessary result of such 
superstitions. It is that unless the advertiser has an un- 
limited amount of money for experimental purposes and an 
unbounded faith in such representations he will fail, unless 
some divine providence endows him with a degree of 
preseience that insures eopy of miraculous pulling power. 

On entering the advertising field I was aware, in a 
more or less hazy fashion, that each of the above five 
"laws" were supposed to have been written by some 
advertising Moses and to be the more reverenced on ae- 
count of their Apoeryphal eharacter than might be the 
case were their authority vested in any ordinary human 
of modern times. With eharacteristic agnosticism I asked 
to be shown, but no faets nor figures were adducible. I 
have yet to learn of any seientifie data in support of the 
prevailing dogma. I quickly commenced gathering data 
myself, with the uncontrovertible result, the farther I 
went, that each and every elaim in support of this eom- 
mon belief was, in my particular ease, absolutely erroneous. 

During my extreme infaney as an advertiser I exhibited 
a degree of bull-headed obstinaey that was the despair 
of many a magazine special. Their cumulative value 
theory attraeted me mightily, first because it violated 
every principle of psychology, logie and reason and never- 
theless appeared to be the guiding prineiple of every 
seller of space I met, as well as the aceepted belief of 
most advertisers. Second, because, if true, it eertainly 
meant a great deal to me as an advertiser and I ug 
to be sure of it. 

But, I had to be shown, and no one in over four years 
has been able to do it. I have listened to many spell- 
binders, and have participated in many wind jammings 
and have many the time and oft asked for faets and 
figures to support the fanciful oratory so plentifully em- 
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ployed in eulogizing old cumulative value. No facts— 
no figures—just faith. Faith is a great thing, and with- 
out it this life would be a desert waste, but in buying 
advertising of the seller of space I prefer faith in facts 
and figures to faith in ignorance, especially as faith in 
the seller’s theory is purely at my expense. He rarely 
if ever tries it, you will notice. 

With the firm conviction that the problem was in 
reality one easy of solution in my particular case I started 
out to solve it, and did so to my own satisfaction. I 
exhibited my results to the devotees of the dogma. They 
were considerably surprised to learn that my records 
were absolutely open to their inspection, and on account 
of it were much inclined at first to entertain grave doubts 
as to my sanity. As time went by and the records of 
month to month strengthened in convincing material, 
doubts of my personal sanity seemed to wane, and in 
its stead the records were dubbed “perfectly extraor- 
dinary, don’t you know." ‘‘Most interesting and remark- 
able, but absolutely unique, don’t you know.” Never 
having had any experience in advertising I began to 
view my proposition as the one great exception, and for 
a number. of months took pardonable pride in having 
evolved a business that presented manifestations abso- 
lutely contrary to those of any other advertiser since 
advertising was discovered. As time passed I became 
directly interested in the exploitation of other proposi- 
tions through advertising, and from time to time secured 
more or less complete records of the results of other 
advertisers. The facts then began to come out. My 
original observations relative to cumulative value were 
exactly the same, in all essential particulars, as those 
that invariably manifested themselves wherever careful 
dependable records were kept. All of my own records 
will be given later, as well as a number of others, and 
they will all show that the prevailing theories of cumu- 
lative value are absolutely erroneous, misleading and in 
many instances are absolutely fanciful. 

By means of accurate records, without which few adver- 
tisers have any excuse for being, I succeeded in deducing 
the following laws for my own business: 
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The first insertion of a tried piece of copy in a new 
medium will pay better, in every way, than any subse- 
quent insertion of the same copy in the same magazine. 

The reappearance of the same piece of copy in the same 
magazine will pay less in direct proportion to the number 
of times it runs consecutively. 

By inserting a certain piece of copy in a certain magazine 
and skipping every subsequent issue until the first (or any 
insertion) pays out it is possible to use certain publications 
that would mean almost dead loss if used consecutively. 

Changing copy and running consecutively will not 
prove any more profitable than running the same copy 
consecutively, if each change is equally strong copy. 

The first piece of copy in any publication will, per dollar 
spent, produce more business than any piece of copy ever 
run in that publication. 

The longer any copy is run in any publication the more 
it costs to run it and the less results it pulls. 

All advertising from which these rules were deduced 
was keyed according to size of space. The spaces used 
varied from four lines classified to three page readers. 
Every piece of copy of a certain size, in a certain medium, 
was keyed the same irrespective of the number of times 
it showed, or the intervals succeeding insertions. A piece 
of fifty-six line copy run in 1909 in Everybody's Magazine, 
for instance, was keyed 29. It was repeated often, the 
latest showing being in July, 1911, and keyed the same. 
This style of keying gives every benefit to the magazine, 
as sales are just as likely to result one time as another, as 
a continuous follow-up is working on every prospect all 
the time. All inquiries that come in at any one time may 
be the result of the same advertisement in any one of the 
preceding issues. "This results in giving any single inser- 
tion a decidedly favorable handicap, but in spite of this 
every rule.outlined above has proved there is no such 
thing as cumulative value in any publieation. Now and 
then some isolated cases violate these rules, and more 
inquiries may be secured on a second insertion than on 
the first. By subtracting those proportionately attribu- 
table to the first, it would almost invariably prove the 
second or later insertion poorer than the first. By keying 
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all the same in this fashion, it has also been possible to 
maintain a fairly even average of interest for several 
months. Sometimes an intermediate insertion would 
actually show better than the first or subsequent inser- 
tions. Such cases usually proved some particular feature 
responsible for such differences. Better position, some 
especially interesting article in some number, or one of 
any number of possible explanations would be evident. 
In some cases no explanation would be apparent, but one 
great rule has never been changed, and it is a death blow 
to any publication trying to sell me space on cumulative 
value theory. Every publication either wears out for any 
single proposition, if used consecutively, or increases in cost 
to a decidedly marked degree, usually prohibitive. 

Varying in no essential particulars every set of records 
I have had any opportunity to examine have proved 
exactly the same things as mine have proved. 

Several years ago a popular magazine conducted a sub- 
scription campaign which actually embraced the use of 
magazines as well as newspapers. The subscription price 
was $1.00. The size of the space varied somewhat in dif- 
ferent mediums, but the table of advertising costs will 
show the approximate sizes. The results of this campaign 
were given to me with the request that I use them with 
no mention of the publication’s name. ‘The copy pulled 
subscriptions direct. 

The tabulated data of this campaign follows: 


ost |: No. Cost 
Date run Medium of ad. of subs. per sub. 
March Technical World $40.00 51 $0.79 
April Technical World 40.00 20 2.00 
Feb. 19 Saturday Evening Post 250.00 338 Ec 
March 6 Saturday Evening Post 250.00 181 1.38 
Feb. 12 Scientific American 37.50 47 .80 
Feb. 17 — Youth's Companion 200.00 234 .85 
March Circle 30.00 10 3.00 
April Circle 30.00 3 10.00 
Feb. 26 — Collier's Weekly 100.00 136 78 
Feb. 19 Literary Digest 45.00 58 T4 
March 19 Literary Digest 62.50 85 1.80 
March American Boy — 50.00 66 E 
Feb. 3 Chicago Journal 12.00 17 TN 
Mar. 3 Chicago Journal 27.00 13 TROA 
Feb. 6 Chicago Examiner 90.00 258 -35 


Feb. 27 Chicago Examiner 90.00 94 .95 


Date run 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 13 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 6 
Mar. 6 
March 
April 
April 
April 
April 
Feb. 13 
Mar. 6 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 8 
Feb. 97 
Mar. 90 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 27 


April 
Mar. 23 
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Medium 
Chicago Examiner 
Chicago Examiner 
Chicago American 
New York American 
New York American 
American Magazine 
Cavalier 
Argosy . 
Rail Road’s Magazine 
All Story 
Chicago Inter Ocean 
Chicago Inter Ocean 
New York Journal 
New York Journal 
San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Times 
Denver Post 
New York World 
Detroit News 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Minneapolis Journal 
Minneapolis Journal 
Minneapolis Journal 
New York Herald 
Chicago Record-Herald 
Philadelphia Times 
Philadelphia Times 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago Tribune 
Boston Post 
Boston Post 
San Franciseo Weekly 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Blue Book Magazine 
Popular Magazine 
St. Louis Post-Despatch 
St. Louis Post-Despatch 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


Saturday Chronicle-Telegraph 


Pittsburg Gazette Times 
Kansas City Star 
Rocky Mountain News 
Cleveland Press 
Hampton’s Magazine 
Christian Herald 


Cost 
of ad. 


$90. 
90. 
31. 
Dres 
LZ. 
OR. 
20. 
60. 
30. 
40. 


00 
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No. Cost 
of subs. per sub. 
57 $1.60 
25 3.60 
94 p.95 
131 .85 
71 1.38 
74 .74 
6 9899 
99 9.06 
19 1.63 
13 3.07 
20 6s 
29 1.16 
62 .79 
59 22192 
67 . 45 
9 4.71 
2 7.50 
6 2.00 
18 1.40 
28 205 
21 1.43 
21 209 
9. T37 
1 24.75 
39 1.08 
23 .88 
29 790 
3 9.00 
16 262 
11 2.42 
72 41 
9 7.50 
32 . 63 
7 6.42 
29 .90 
23 1.09 
16 2,34 
16 9.51 
38 E 
96 bas 
24 175 
8 5.05 
19 .95 
14 1.43 
6 1.66 
16 .87 
42 1.40 
6 6.00 
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An analysis of these actual results in securing magazine 
subscriptions develops many interesting features. I will 
point out several that are particularly illuminating in 
reference to the cumulative value superstition. 

The average cost per subscriber from the entire cam- 
paign is $1.10; $3,147.94 in advertising resulted in 9855 
subscribers at $1. 00 each. 

'The average cost per subscriber from the first insertion 
of these advertisements is 85 cents. This includes a count 
of the publications used only once. ‘The total amount 
spent in one time insertions and in the first insertions of 
those used more than once was $1,870.19, which resulted 
in 2196 subscribers. 

The average cost per subscriber on the subsequent in- 
sertions is $1.91. "Cumulative value" raised the cost 
from 85 cents to $1.91. 

The “magic third" insertion was tried but twice. In 
the first case it raised the average cost in that medium 
from 35 cents to $3.60, over ten times the cost. In the 
second ease it raised the average cost from 52 cents to 
$94.75, an increase of over 47 times. Old cumulative 
value was evidently asleep at the switch. 

'Twenty-one insertions 1n magazines yielded 1400 sub- 
scribers for $1595.69, at an average cost of $1.08. 

Forty-four insertions in newspapers at a cost of $1621.25 
secured 1455 subscribers, at an average cost of $1.11. 

An increase in the size of space for second insertions 
failed to develop even as many subscribers as the first 
insertion with smaller space. This is found to be true not 
only relatively, but actually, as no second insertion of 
even more than twice the space resulted in as many sub- 
scribers as the first insertion of half the space. 

'This campaign is not quoted here because it is unique, 
for its results will be found to duplicate themselves in 
subsequent records quoted. It is shown here because of 
its pertinent reflection of the principles I wish to show, and 
because the results secured are those of a magazine whose 
presumed talking points for space embrace the exploita- 
lion of a theory it finds impossible to sustain for itself. Vg 

'The sellers of space are being confronted with adver- 
tisers’ records that are gradually reflecting actual condi- 
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tions. The importance of complete scientific records is 
being constantly recognized by the careful advertiser. 
The result has been evidence susceptible of little or no 
doubt relative to most “keyed” publicity. There is still 
the great mass of “untraced” returns with most keyed 
campaigns, which present opportunities for the seller of 
space to keep the superstitions alive. By eliminating 
this feature of doubt any advertiser will be in a position 
to convince himself absolutely that there is no such thing 
as cumulative value. as applied to publications. ‘This can 
be done in almost any advertising campaign which keys 
results. In my own particular case I have been able to 
reduce unkeyed results to six-one-hundredths of one per 
cent. I will show how this has been done later. It is on 
account of this approximate accuracy of returns that the 
records I will show leave no room for conjecture. The 
chance for specious argument by the seller of space de- 
pends on the varying incompleteness of any advertiser’s 
records. The more careless the record keeping the greater 
chance for the seller of space to hoodwink the advertiser. 
One man’s guess in such a case is about as good as 
anothers. ‘There is no excuse for guessing about results 
you can prove. 

One set of records that will be shown in their entirety - 
will indicate the result to the advertiser of incomplete 
record keeping. It will show that whereas only about 2% 
of inquiries were received unkeyed, over 15% of cash was 
not credited to keys. This discrepancy of about 13% rep- 
resented money sent by inquirers who had keyed their 
initial inquiries, but whose keyed cards could not be found 
when the money arrived. This was due to a burdensome 
system of record keeping, as well as a costly and inaccurate 
one. This 15% represented almost $20,000 in cash. Such 
a sum blinded the advertiser to the real meaning of his 
keyed returns, and I am convinced cost him not less than 
$30,000 in profits he might have had. 

Such gaps in accurate record keeping make it easy for 
the seller of space to pull the wool over the eyes of the 
advertiser. It is the remaining ragged edge being des- 
perately clung to by the seller of space in attempting to 
keep the superstition alive with the keyed advertiser. As 
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more advertisers put in dependable record systems the 
less chance for the publisher to perpetuate the old 
superstition. He has therefore taken another very clever 
stand. He is now beginning to admit what he is forced to 
concede. His admission is something as follows: 

“Keyed advertising is ‘mail order’ copy. It is entirely 
different than any other kind of advertising. The laws 
and rules that govern its profitable use do not apply to 
any other kind of advertising. You have no right to as- 
sume that the mental laws governing sales through keyed 
advertisements ‘are laws of general applicability. If our 
publications do not present cumulative value for mail 
order copy it is because the latter is an abominable freak. 
If your records force an admission from us that keyed 
copy does not show cumulative value we will of course 
admit jit. But'look at the general publicity copy. It secures 
cumulative value from us. It 1s not keyed and nothing can 
be traced to tt. We defy you to prove anything is true about 
it except what we tell you ts true. You will never be able to 
prove us wrong about general publicity, as the chance for 
proving 1t rests with God alone." 

In analyzing the possible grounds for any faith in cumu- 
lative value we must therefore consider this clever stand 
of the publication selling pages of space on the strength 
of it. Before doing so it is not sufficient for me to simply 
state that there is no cumulative value in my own case. I 
must prove it in order to warrant any faith greater than 
that I deplore as the prevailing superstition relative to the 
other side of the case. 

In a later chapter I will show actual records proving the 
claims made above. Some of them will have a direct 
bearing on what is supposed to happen in general publi- 
city appeals. We will try to understand the latter to 
the limit of the evidence and the apparent facts. 


Advertising Record Keeping 


'The greatest number of records, in any one business, 
to be shown in this book are those of The American 
Collection Service. It 1s therefore pertinent and desirable 
that I explain in some detail just what The American Col- 
lection Service is. An understanding of the proposition 
itself will make the records of its growth more clear. 

The American Collection Service is a correspondence 
school. It teaches the collection business, exclusively by 
mail. In August, 1907, I inserted a classified advertise- 
ment in System magazine offering to teach the collection 
business to any one who desired to learn it. The adver- 
tisement was inserted simply as an experiment, as I had 
made up my mind to enter the advertising field. My 
knowledge of the collection business was the only thing I 
could think of that I could possibly sell. With the excep- 
tion of selling a list of Justices of the Peace, I had never 
been engaged in selling anything. This “list” was a book 
entitled ** Merchants’ Preferred Justices List," which I 
tried, unsuccessfully, to sell through salesmen and after- 
wards "broke even” on by selling through the “‘direct 
advertising" plan through letters to credit men. 

At the time my first advertisement was published in 
System I had no idea what interest it might arouse, or 
what I should do if any interest was manifested. I simply 
wrote the advertisement, sent it to System, and waited. 
As soon as the August issue was out I began to secure in- 
quiries, and soon learned that I was securing them in un- 
heard of numbers. I had prepared nothing to sell, had 
no follow-up letters written and no advertising literature 
of any kind to mail. I immediately draughted a synopsis 
of what a course on the collection business should com- 
prise, and ordered modest literature to be printed. Pend- 
ing its delivery I composed a first letter and sent postal 
cards to all inquiries that I was swamped with requests 
for particulars, but would send full information “as soon 
as our force caught up with the rush." My first letter with 
synopsis of the course went out with very modest circular 
matter about the fifteenth of August, and the advertise- 
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ment continued in the September issue of System. On 
September 5th I received the first enrolment for the 
course. I then started to write the course, and delivered 
it one lesson at a time as I finished writing each. It was 
the hardest job I ever undertook in my life. During 
September I enrolled two more students, both long before 
I had completed the lessons. The first man who enrolled 
established a collection business that has grown and flour- 
ished ever since. It is still conducted in Oklahoma City by 
an associate of the original student, and has been contin- 
uously operated with increasing success from the first day. 
Nearly all who take The American Collection Service 
course join the movement with the object of starting a 
collection business and of becoming a Co-operative Bureau 
member. . This Co-operative Bureau is composed of all 
members who comply with the necessary requirements 
and become representatives of the Bureau. A list of these 
representatives is printed every month in Business Service 
magazine. Over this list an almost unbelievable volume 
of collection business passes every month. Any man who 
takes the course may use the list, and if he uses it he is en- 
titled to a degree of service on collections it is impossible 
to obtain through any other channel. A large number of 
business men have taken the course, and they also use the 
list in sending their collections throughout the country. 
The School has really become a movement, and has been 
successful in every sense of the word. ‘The course is being 
constantly improved, and with each improvement is usu- 
ally increased in price. Four increases have been made, 
the price having gone from $25.00 cash for full member- 
ship to $40.00 and from $30 in installments to $50. 
During the entire existence of The American Collection 
Service I have experienced an absence from complamts 
that rarely obtains in any business conducted by corre- 
spondence. ‘The course is sold subject to absolutely no 
return, and no satisfaction is “guaranteed.” Nevertheless 
every one who buys it appears to be more than satisfied 
with it. J have never had anything but the most unim- 
portant complaints, usually due to misdelivery by the ex- 
press companies, failure to receive Business Service maga- 
zine, or similar minor errors. At one time I accepted pay- 
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ments as small as $5.00, and have had complaints from 
several of such installment payers, possibly six in four 
years. l always returned their money at once without 
argument. ‘These men usually “kicked” because I would 
not send them the entire course on payment of $5.00. 
These complaints have been entirely eliminated, as we 
now accept $15.00 as the smallest initial payment. I have 
never had even a suspicion of "trouble" over a complaint. 
This condition is explained by two facts. In the first place 
I always manage to give every student a little more than 
he has contracted for. In the second place he hears from 
me every month, no matter how long ago he enrolled. He 
knows I am interested in him and his success, and he 
knows why. Through his success other students are se- 
cured. Each and every member is interested in more. 
members and good members, for every new member 
means another prospective client, through the business 
he may send over the directory list. Our follow-up ma- 
terial contains hundreds of letters with pictures of success- 
ful students’ offices, all due to our training. Any interested 
inquirer will receive an answer from any of them, and a 
copy of that letter is almost invariably sent to me the day 
it is written. This spirit of co-operation could not obtain 
in an ordinary correspondence school, but the psychologi- 
cal principles behind the kind of treatment every student 
or inquirer receives is the item of interest for the adver- 
tiser. It is costly, but it pays. 

In developing The American Collection Service I was 
handicapped with very few theories of selling, by mail or 
otherwise. J had never sold anything. My business had 
never been selling, and I admitted an ignorance of it. I 
therefore set out to learn how to sell, with the distinct pur- 
pose of reducing my results to principles. To do this I 
determined to be bound by what accurate records would 
prove, and take no one's word for anything that could be 
proved. It was largely from the records of The American 
Collection Service that I deduced the principles on which 
all advertising done by me is based, as I have found the 
principles are largely as adaptable to one business as 
another, although matters of detail will vary in every 
advertised business. | 
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That the records to follow may be made as intelligible 
as possible a short outline of the system employed will be 
given. 

The system of advertising record keeping now in use is 
a refinement of the collection record system employed by 
me in the collection business for some ten years, which 
was originally based on the alphabetical system of the 
Bradstreet Co., and the R. G. Dun & Co. systems, both 
of which were familiar to me through a mercantile agency 
experience secured while in the employ of each. 

It is not my purpose to outline the detailed workings of 
the present system of record keeping employed. Should 
the exposition of its results here given appeal to any 
advertiser needing a scientific record system I will be 
glad to communicate every detail of its installation, 
which will be found applicable to any “keyed” advertis- 
ing campaign. A detailed outline of it would consume 
unnecessary time and space, that were better devoted 
to showing its efficiency and economy. 

The system consists in a card index that gives the 
name and address of the inquirer, as well as the key of 
the advertisement which prompted his inquiry, and a 
working wrapper that contains a perfect record of all 
material sent him, which includes copies of all special 
letters as well as all original letters from him. This sys- 
tem entirely does away with letter filing. 

Every inquiry received is recorded and the first letter 
sent the day inquiry is received. Every new inquirer 
receives a regular series of follow-up letters. The num- 
ber of regular letters in this series varies from four to six. 
After the regular series of follow-up letters is sent the 
working wrapper goes in a special file. Tests are made 
constantly on these files. A letter is tried almost every 
month on three thousand. If the returns are profitable 
on three thousand the same letter is sent to the entire 
list, which numbers about 50,000. A complete record of 
the number of letters sent out on the regular follow-up 
wil appear later. The same record wil also show the 
number of special “letters” sent out. The latter will 
show how many have been tried, and how many have 
been successful. An inquiry once received is sent the 
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regular follow-up and in addition receives about three 
special letters a year. The inquiries received from our 
first advertisement are receiving letters today. Good in- 
quiries keep yielding returns every few months, no mat- 
ter how old the original inquiries. This serves to give 
the highest credit possible to every advertisement. I 
know of no business besides The American Collection 
Service that never ceases writing inquirers and who 
gives credit to the advertisement that secured them, 
indefinitely. 

Every advertisement of a certain size is given a certain 
key for each publication. Our second advertisement in 
System magazine was a classified advertisement keyed 
16 State St. Every subsequent insertion of the same 
advertisement in System, and even those with a slight 
change in wording, have been keyed 16 State Street ever 
since. Our first quarter page advertisement in System 
was keyed 15 State St. Unless some subsequent quarter 
page advertisement in System was of a distinct character 
deserving an especial key, all quarter page copy in Sys- 
tem was keyed 15 State St. Our original half page copy 
in System was keyed 39 State St. and has been run under 
the same key repeatedly since, the latest being in 1911. 
The same system of keying is followed in every publi- 
cation used. It is clear that were there such a thing as 
cumulative value in any publication nothing would show 
it quicker than a system that gives to a piece of copy 
run in September, 1911, credit for all inquires received 
that month and thereafter, as well as every inquiry that 
might come in from the same piece of copy that had run 
possibly 48 times before under the same key. Every dol- 
lar received in September, 1911, from that key, would 
also reflect the same condition. This system gives the 
publication the benefit of every doubt, and follows up 
for it every inquiry as long as the address is correct. 
In spite of these conditions favorable to the magazines ' 
the results will show what little basis there is for con- 
sidering any publication possessed of an ability to deliver 
cumulative results. 

Some inquiries will always come to an advertiser bear- 
ing no key. It is usually this class of inquiries that gives 
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the seller of space an advantage over the advertiser, as 
one guess about them is as good as another. (You can 
gamble on what the seller's guess will be.) It is impos- 
sible and impractical to attempt learning keys for such 
inquiries as long as they fail to produce returns. We 
have devised a system of learning the keys on such of 
these that buy, however. For four years we have suc- 
ceeded in crediting the proper publications with every 
dollar received except in the proportions below: 


1007. x EN a None 
1908... 7... E 006% 
1909.......... T E .0094% 
18105-.... E TTE .009197, 
1911... RS TERRE 0125% 


The small amounts thus remaining uncredited repre- 
sent such an inconsiderable total as to be negligible. Of 
all the enrolments secured I do not think more than 
three were from men of whom we had no previous record. 
No money can be entered on our records until the proper 
clerk finds the card and wrapper. About once a month 
some enrolment is received for which the records cannot 
be found immediately. These exceptional cases are usually 
connected with their proper records in about two hours, 
although about five in four years have taken about forty- 
eight hours to turn up. The task of making it easy to 
connect every enrolment with the proper records is the 
one rule no employee dares to violate. We therefore have 
no trouble over them. 

One interesting case is worthy of recording. In Feb- 
ruary, 1909, we received an enrolment from Delhi, India. 
The money order was pinned to a reprint of a three-page 
advertisement from System, which we had used several 
months previously in our regular follow-up. We knew 
some publication was responsible for the enrolment, and 
we had no previous record of the remitter of the order. 
We wrote for information relative to the magazine in 
which our advertisement had been seen, and secured an 
answer that no magazine at all had been seen containing 
the advertisement. Information was given to the effect 
that remitter had happened to inspect a house just vacated 
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and that therein he had found our reprint of the three page 
reader, which included the terms of our course. Thinking 
this information was all we desired to know, nothing 
further was furnished, until we wrote a second time and 
requested the name of the man who had occupied the 
house. This our student sent, and the name of that man 
was on our records as having answered an advertisement 
from key 65 State St., which was Harper's Weekly. We 
then gave credit to the publication about five months 
after the money had been secured, and reduced the 
record of our unkeyed cash $25.00. 

I quote this case, as it is more or less interesting in itself 
and also for the purpose of demonstrating to what lengths 
we go to secure the proper information, that every publi- 
eation may be credited with every dollar it could possibly 
have been the means of securing for us, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Our advertising record consists of a book with sufficient 
pages to afford a double page for every key ever used and 
runs from 3 State Street to the highest number on State 
Street used by us. The record for 1911 at this writing 
shows a total number of keys of 487. Many of the keys 
used represent advertisements run in 1907 and 1908, which 
were never repeated, but to which are credited every dollar 
resulting from them day to day. As a general follow-up 
goes to every inquiry at least three times a year, money is 
constantly secured from the oldest inquirers, and proper 
credit given. 

Our record of each publication shows the entry of every 
inquiry received every day, every dollar secured each day, 
also the date and amount paid for the advertisement. The 
advertisement itself 1s pasted on the proper page and the 
totals of previous years shown in the margin. A cost sys- 
tem has been devised that determines at the end of each 
year just how much it has cost to follow up every inquiry 
of that year. This cost is our entire cost of business for 
that year, and represents the difference in total receipts 
less cash profits and inventory. This net sum is divided 
by the actual nuniber of inquiries received during the 
year which gives the average cost of following every inquiry. 
Advertising, being charged directly to each medium, is of 
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course deducted. This inquiry cost is used as the basis 
for the ensuing year, at the end of which the entire record 
is corrected by the actual cost. The difference in actual 
cost and estimated cost rarely varies to any great extent. 
It has appeared both safe and liberal to use the cost of an 
ended year as the basis for the ensuing year. 

Our advertising record shows at the end of each month, 
for each key, the following information: Number of in- 
quiries received. Amount of money secured. Amount 
spent in advertising that month on each key. To the 
amount of advertising 1s added the cost to follow-up each 
inquiry and this sum represents the total cost for the 
month. This sum subtracted from the total cash secured 
each month gives the net profit for that month on that 
key. If the sum taken in shows a less amount than the 
total cost the result shows the net loss for the month. The 
totals for each month are carried forward and the total 
loss or total profit show for the entire period at the end of 
each month. 

To make it easy to see just what any publication has 
done we transfer the totals every month to cards alpha- 
betically arranged as to publications, one card for each 
publication. These cards show a record of results for 
every key used in any publication. All ordering is done 
from the cards. 

The system of charging each inquiry with a certain 
amount is a system overlooked by all but a very few adver- 
tisers. A cost system is operated by practically every ad- 
vertiser with the slightest business training, but the opera- 
tion of these various systems, for the most part, is confined 
to actual sales. It is evident to any one that every inquiry 
received costs something to answer. ‘The cost system 
above outlined charges every inquiry received with the 
average sum of doing business, which is the only fair basis 
for a business dependent entirely on the follow-up of in- 
quiries. So few realize that inquiries are a liability that 
charging a publication with them rarely occurs to the 
advertiser, yet a definite, exact provision must be made 
for this expense, if dependable records are to be relied on 
for the success of an advertising campaign. One adver- 
tiser, whose complete records will be shown, made the 
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great mistake of simply subtracting from the cash returns 
of any advertisement the amount spent for the advertise- 
ment itself. As a result he continued to run advertise- 
ments in a large number of publications because he saw 
from his records that he was continually taking in a little 
more money than the advertisements cost him, and he 
thus "guessed" they were yielding a profit. As he had 
failed to charge anything against every inquiry secured 
he had been running a large number of showings that 
proved to be almost dead losses to him from one year's 
end to the other. Any advertiser who fails to run a cost 
system against his inquiries is likely to waste a great deal 
of money, as some publications will pull inquiries to a 
remarkable degree, and even return more money than the 
advertisements themselves cost, and still lose a great deal 
for the advertiser, in following up a large number of un- 
productive material constantly. 

In the records to be shown of American Collection Serv- 
ice returns the costs charged against inquiries vary. This 
is especially true from year to year. The costs of showings 
in publications will also vary somewhat. In some cases 
costs have been computed at “card rates," gross. . Some 
at card rates net. Some at 10% above net cost, ete. Hav- 
ing placed our advertising with four different agencies the 
method of bilhng varied. In transferring to our adver- 
tising record the usual method has been to copy the 
amount as charged by the agency. Some would charge 
the gross rate on a number of showings on one bill, and 
although I have never missed a cash discount for adver- 
tising, these discounts were rarely extended for each in- 
sertion, but rather on the sum total. In transferring, the 
gross amounts would thus vary. If a single bill called for 
payment of a single showing the cash discount would ap- 
pear on the bill, and be thus transferred. The differences 
of contract rate from 10% above net cost, up, also will 
occasion some differences, and these I have made no at- 
tempt to equalize in the records to be shown. "These dif- 
ferences will be noticeable throughout the records, and I 
mention the explanation here that no discredit may be 
attached to the records, that otherwise might arise from 
a close comparison of various charges of this nature. 
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'The records to be shown of results from American Col- 
lection Service advertising will be incomplete in one re- 
gard. They will show returns on all advertising done, 
with the exception of “trade advertising." Since Business 
Service magazine was started we have traded space with 
a very large number of publications. A very large number 
of inquiries resulted from these trades and also a large 
volume of money. No record of these returns are given 
for several reasons. In the first place space has been 
traded with a large number of high-grade publications 
who would not care to have it generally known that trade 
advertising is indulged in by them. In the second place 
the basis of exchange payment has been of such an elastic 
nature as to preclude any scientific basis as to the exact 
cost of the space in cash. Any record of such showings 
would confuse the general result. By omitting this large 
volume of returns it will also be impossible for the curious 
to other than guess at the actual volume of business done 
by The American Collection Service, an exact idea of 
which could benefit nobody. 

In the next chapter a number of records will be given 
that disclose interesting data relative to the fallacy of the 
cumulative value theory. A number of businesses other 
than The American Collection Service will be quoted. In 
any such cases an explanation of the business itself will 
be given later when the complete records of such business 
are tabulated. 
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In this chapter will be shown several sets of records. 
The first set shows the results of every consecutive series 
of showings made by The American Collection Service 
since its inception. I have chosen for this exhibit every 
showing that ran more than twice consecutively in the 
same medium, under the same key. "These results are not 
chosen with any idea of substantiating my theory that 
there is no such thing as cumulative value in magazines. 
Every consecutive showing 1s exhibited without regard to 
the deductions that may obtain. That they prove un- 
erringly that no cumulative value has attached to their 
repeated showings is a result these records prove for them- 
selves. And they do prove it, as I am convinced any other 
well kept records will. 

Were there any such thing as cumulative value, the re- 
sults in actual inquiries from repeated insertions of any 
eopy in the same mediums would constantly increase in 
number from month to month. ‘The number of inquiries 
from any advertisement run for more than two times 
would thus have to hold even, at least. It will be discov- 
ered from these records that only in very exceptional 
eases do any showings hold even. The longer any show- 
ing is run the less the number of inquiries every consecutive 
insertion. 

The proof of cumulative value, if there were such a 
thing, would be in the increasing number of inquiries, and 
in nothing else; With these records, however, I have 
shown the actual cash returns from month to month. It 
will be noted that even the cash returns do not exhibit 
any real cumulative results. Even if they did, it would be 
no proof one way or the other, as such a piling up of cash 
returns would be entirely due to the follow-up letters, and 
not to the repeated showings of the advertisements. It is 
interesting to note that about all the cash returns can 
show is a tendency to almost hold even. A full record of 
the follow-up returns will be shown later, when it will be 
seen that there is no cumulative value to be expected in 
that direction either. 
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It is particularly desirable that a comparison of the 
first returns 1n inquiries be made with the last. It will be 
seen that the largest number of inquiries are almost always 
secured in the first and second insertions. The second 
month is usually the largest. This larger return the second 
month is slightly deceptive, as in reality the large number 
is almost always due to the very first insertion. An adver- 
tisement run in the January issue of most publications is 
paid for on the 25th of January, and usually appears about 
the 20th. In spite of the few days given it to pull in Janu- 
ary it is significant to note that a large number of showings 
pull more inquiries in the few days credited to the first 
appearance in January, than those that are credited in 
the next month, February, for instance. Of all the records 
here given hardly an exception will be found to the rule 
that the very first insertion, added to the second (an in- 
tegral part of it) will show more inquiries than the last two 
insertions under the same key, no matter how many show- 
ings appeared between them. The last insertions are 
credited by our system with every inquiry that comes in 
during that month, a certain portion of which always 
comes from the previous insertions. In spite of all these 
factors in favor of proof for cumulative value they prove 
the contrary, absolutely. 

The records first shown are those of consecutive show- 
ings of American Collection Service advertising. ‘The rec- 
ord of the very first showing under each key is quoted, for 
the sake of comparison. ‘hese records are arranged ac- 
cording to the number of times each has shown consecu- 
tively during four years. 


Key rg Mo. Year Inq. Cost Returns 


16 System Aug. 1907 67 $4.75 (4inch) ...... First Ins. 
Classified Sept. 1907 83 9.50 (linch) $45.00 
Oct. 1907 13 No Insertion 80.00 
Nov. 8 No Insertion 5.00 


Dec. 45 9.50 (linch) 10.00 
Jan. 1908 53 9.50 (linch) 50.00 
Feb 1908 36 9.50 (linch) 99.00 
Mch. 1908 49 4.75 (4inch) 145.00 
Apr 1908 37 4.75 (4 inch) 60.00 
May 1908 22 4.75 (finch) 55.00 


Key 


Records of Consecutive Advertising 


Publica- 


m Month 


16 System June 


Key 
51 


Classified July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Publication 


Collier’s 2 times 

Classified 1 time 
1 time 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 


Year Inq. 


1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1909 


1910 


1911 


27 
20 
18 
11 
27 


Cost Returns 


$4.75 (4 inch) $ 
4.75 (3 inch) 
4.75 (3 inch) 

No Insertion 

> inch) 

inch) 


bee poe ee He 
LON LON IT IT 
[i2 t3] folie SS 


$5.75 (3 inch) 
4.95 (3 inch) 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
.95 (3 inch) 
.95 (3 inch) 
.17 Same 
.17 Same 
17 Same 
.05 Same 
.06 Same 
.06 Same 


INNA 


Month Year Inq. Cost 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


1907 94 $25.00 
119 12.50 
116 12.50 
138 25.00 
1908 202 25.00 
126 25.00 
96 24.75 


20. 


36. 
76. 

5. 
65. 
78. 
53. 
91. 
or. 
75. 
15. 
15. 
95. 
79. 
14. 


Returns 


00 


99 


$90.00 1st. ins. 


1 
1 


27.00 
40.00 
30.00 
56.00 
40.00 
42.00 
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Key Publication Month Year Ing. Cost Returns 
51 Colliers 2 times Apr. 50 $24.75 $77.50 
Classified 3 times May 73 97.13. 25990 
3 times June 81 37.13 142.00 
3 times July 96 37.13 75.00 
3 times Aug. 91 37.13 95.00 
1 time Sept. 53 19.97 70.00 
2 times Oct. 46 24.74 45.00 
2 times Nov. 48 24.74 28.00 
2 times Dec. 61 24.74 35.00 
2 times Jan. 1909 53 23.50 133.17 
Same Feb. 67 23.50 98.00 
ix Mar. 48 23.50 71.00 
un Apr. 27 23.50 106.75 
= May 29 23.50 80.00 
i June 43 23.50 124.75 
i July 30 23.50 35.00 
a Aug. 33 23.50 18.00 
4 Sept. 31 23.50 85.75 
P. Oct. 88 399.50 179.09 
nik Nov. 89 23.50 69.60 
2 Dec. 39 23.50 74.75 
2 times Jan. 1910 55 28.51 44.10 
1 time Feb. 49 11.76 109.34 
2 times Mar. 9? 393.51 S 
2 times Apr. 93 23.63 45.00 
1 time May 20 11.82 83.00 
June 6 Noins. 62.00 
1 time July 9 11.76 
Same Aug. 2 11.76 27.50 
i Sept. 17 11.61 96.00 
i Oct. 22 11.61 72.00 
d Nov. 90 11.61 5.00 
ri Dec. 25 11.61 26.00 
No insertions until March 
1 time Mar. 1911 38 11.61 42.50 
1 time Apr. 20 11.61 20.00 
May 2 Noins. 87.50 
1 time June 12 311.60 5.00 
1 time July 14 11.60 
1 time Aug. 24 11.60 
18 Everybody’s Nov. 1907 95 $12.50 $10.00 Ist ins. 
5 lines classified Dec. 116 12.50 20.00 
Jan. 1908 152 12.50 35.00 
Feb. 88 12.50 91.00 
Mar. 89 12.50 120.00 
Apr. 47 19.50 87.25 
May 36 12.50 43.00 
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Key Publication 


18 Everybody's 
5 lines classified 


4 lines classified 
Same 


56 Literary Digest 
Classified 


9 times each montli 


Month Yr. Inq. 


June 58 $12.50 
July 56 12.50 
Aug. 38 12.50 
Sept. 42 12.50 
Oct. 40 12.50 
Nov. 35 12.50 
Dec. 46 12.50 
Jan. 1909 90 12.50 
Feb. 48 12.50 
Mar. 35 12.50 
Apr. 12 32 50 
May 14 12.50 
June 91 12.50 
July 16 12.50 
Aug. 18 12.50 
Sept. 22 12.50 
Oct. 18 12.50 
Nov. I4 12.50 
Dec. 19 12.50 
Jan. 1910 30 12.50 
Feb. 18 12.50 
Mar. 7 12.50 
Apr. 12 12.50 
May 16 12.50 
June 16 12.50 
July 11 12.50 
Aug. 31 10.00 
Sept. 11 10.00 
Oct. 90 10.00 
Nov. 97 10.00 
Dec. 99 10.00 
Jan. 1911 41 10.00 
Feb. 16 10.00 
Mar. 98 10.00 
Apr. 25 10.00 
May 21 10.00 
June 19 10.00 
July 94 10.00 
Aug. 23 10.00 
Feb. 1908 73 $8.65 
No insertions until June 
June 1908 24 9.01 
July 26 9.01 
Aug. 14 9.01 
Sept. 20: 9701 
Oct. 22 9.01 
Nov 19 9.01 
Dec 54 9.01 
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Cost Returns 


$55.00 
47.00 
90.00 
78.93 
37.50 
47.50 
25.00 
79.40 
115.55 
85.95 
150.00 
49.60 
36.925 
60.00 
56.00 
28.61 
41.00 
10.00 
29.00 
80.50 
2.00 


28.00 
16.00 
52.00 


71.00 
13.50 
57.00 
40, 00 
85.00 
112.50 
148.65 
122.50 
72.50 
77.50 
26.00 
45.00 
35.00 


$10.00 
40.00 
26.00 
25.00 


65.00 
40.00 


lst ins. 


25.00 


Creer 
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Key Publication 


56 Literary Digest Jan. 1909 38 $9.88 
Classified Feb. 97 9.88 
2 times each month Mar. 96 9.88 

Apr. 9 No ins. 

One time May 9 4.94 
June 2 9.88 

July 15 9.88 

Aug. 11 9.89 

Sept. 19 9.88 

Oct. 15 9.88 

Nov. 14 9.88 

Dec. 15 9.88 

Jan. 1910 33 9.88 

: Feb. " No. ins. 
Once a month Mar. 13 6580 
= hi Apr 8 5.98 
x May 6 5.93 
d ye June 21 5.98 
T "a July 9 5.96 
vc K Aug. 15 5.96 
S a Sept. 2 No ins. 
J d Oct. 5 No ins. 
Eu A Nov. 5 5.93 
cS = Dec. 6 5.93 
E = Jan. 1911 12 5.93 
e s Feb. 18 5.98 
i 2 Mar. 13 5.09 
« « Apr. 15 15.98 
E 2 May 19 5.98 
e 3s June 9 5.98 
S J July 7 5.93 
= 25 Aug. 10 5.93 

17 Bookkeeper Oct. 1907 58 $5.00 

Classified Nov. 36 6.00 
Dec. 19 6.00 
Jan. 1908 47 6.00 
Feb. 21 No ins. 
March 16 7.00 
Mar. 1909 8 3.32 
April 7 Suse 
May 10 3.32 
June 7 "3 32 
July 10 3.32 
Aug. 5 9492 
Sept. 10 3.32 
Oct. 9 8:93 
Nov. 14 9492 
Dec. 14 8.38 


Month Yr. Inq. 


Cost Returns 
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Records of Consecutive Advertising 


Key Publication 


17 Bookkeeper 
Classified 


(2 ins.) 


13 Spare Moments 
Classified 


Month Yr. Ing. Cost Returns 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


1911 


1908 


1909 


1910 


No insertions for 8 months 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1910 12 $3.33 $43.00 
10 S100 5.00 
2 Noins. 50.00 
5 3.34 
9 3.36 26.00 
4 3.35 
6 3.34 11.00 
8 3.34 41.00 
13 $.94. 31.00 
13 3.34 12.00 
8 3.34 40.00 
5 3.34 58.00 
15 3.34 32.50 
T 3.34 2.00 
Y 3.34 
6 3.34 
5 3.34 10.00 
2 3.34 3.40 
6 3.34 6.25 
37 $4.11 
21 4.11 $5.00 
23 4.11 25.00 
39 4.11 30.00 
35 4.11 30.00 
29 4.11 65.00 
16 4.11 
11 No Edition 
15 4.11 50.00 
13 4.11 5.00 
11 4.11 30.00 
16 4.11 5.00 
10 3.91 
"7 3.91 15.00 
10 3.91 25.00 
8 3.91 30.00 
5 3.91 5.00 
7 3.91 55.00 
3 3.91 85.00 
4 3.91 3.00 
6 3.91 26.00 
TÉ 3.91 1.00 
6 3.91 10.00 
9 3.91 1.00 
2 3.91 2.50 
3 3.91 
4 1.42 
4 1.42 
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Ist ins. 


104 


Key  Publieation Month Yr. Inq. 


20 Success 


One inch dis. 


Three inch 
Display 
56 lines 


No position 
[1j 


53 Associated 
Sunday 
Magazines 
14 lines 
Display 


Key Publication 


25 Review of Reviews 
Classified 


Analytical Advertising 


Cost Returns 

Dec. 1907 90 $27.16(1 inch) 5.00 
Jan. 1908 84 No insertion 50.00 
Feb. 110 81.48 (3 inch) 146.00 
Mar. 50 No insertion 110.00 
Apr. 75 81.48 (3 inch) 130.00 
May 86 81.48 Same 66.50 
June 83 81.48 Same 
No insertions until October 
Oct. 1908 80 110.88 (56 lines) 100.00 
Nov. 79 110.88 Same 186.20 
Dec. 191 110.88 Same 146.50 
Jan. 1909 140 110.88 Same 95.00 
Feb. 78 110.88 Same 165.00 
Mar. 131 110.88 Same 181.00 
Apr. 133 110.88 Same 351.00 
May 138 110.88 Same 145.00 
June 116 81.48 Same 999.75 
July 67 81.48 Same 155.00 
Aug. 19 No ins. 157. 20 
Sept. 36 No ins. 85.00 
Oct. 56 81.48 (56 lines) 214.60 
Nov. 59 81.48 Same 101.90 
Dec. 64 81.48 Same 108.50 
Nov. 1907 98 $47.52 $60.00 
Jan. 1908 113 47.52 40.50 
Feb. 70 47.52 55.00 
Mar. 79 47.52 70.00 
Apr. 44 47.59 65.00 
May 7 No insertion 49.00 
June 38 47.52 72.50 
July 16 47.52 80.00 
Aug. 43 47.52 35.00 
Sept. 54 47.52 25.00 
Oct. 49 47.52 50.00 
Nov. 48 47.59 20.00 
Dec. 64 47.52 40.00 
May 1909 37 47.97 3.00 
June 32 47.97 
No insertions until October 
Oct. 1909 41 47.97 26.00 
Nov. 88 47.97 1.00 
Dec. 36 47.97 31.00 

Month Yr. Inq. Cost 

Feb. 1908 35 $6.25 

Mar. No insertion 

Apr. 99 $5.98 $25.00 

May No insertion 

June 26 7.17 15.00 


Ist ins. 


Ist ins. 


Ist ins. 
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Key Publication Month Yr. Ing. Cost Returns 
25 Review of Reviews July No ins. 
Classified Aug. 20 $6.81 $40.00 
Sept. 20 "7.27 25.00 
Oct. 14 7.27 10.00 
Nov. Bo 7.00 19.50 
Dec. DI 7950 
Jan. 1909 23 7.27 40.00 
Feb. 18 7.97 50.00 
Mar. 26 7.97 45.00 
Apr. 21 7.97 50.00 
May 19 7.97 115.00 
June 15 7.27 0-00 
July 14 7.97 15.00 
Aug. 7 7,47 11.00 
Sept. 99  T7.99 061.00 
Oct. 21 7.97 25.00 
Nov. 21 7.97 47.00 
Dec. 11 7.27 31.00 
11 Argosy & All Story Jan. 1908 142 $11.25 $20.00 Ist ins. 
Classified Feb. 58 Same 20.00 
Mch. 45 Same 35.00 
Apr. 58 Same 35.00 
May 82 Same 35.00 
June 66 Same 25.00 
July 60 Same 50.00 
Aug. 51 Same 90.00 
Sept. 55 Same 70.00 
Oct. 64 Same 45.00 
Nov. 68 Same 35.00 
Dec. 87 Same 35.00 
Jan. 1909 76 Same 70.00 
Feb. -. 70 Same 40.00 
Mch. 75 Same 70.00 
Apr. 52 Same 39.75 
May 38 Same 45.00 
101 Popular July 1908 31 $2.25 Ist ins. 
Mechanics June 1910 20 3.65 
Classified July 17 3.65 $11.00 
Aug 4 No. ins. 80.00 
Sept 25 3.20 62.00 
Oct 43 3.20 63.00 
Nov 32 3.20 21.00 
Dec 14 3.20 
Feb. 1911 26 3.20 27.00 
Mar. 12 No. ins. 48.00 


Apr. 28 3.20 67.00 
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Key Publication Month Yr. Inq. Cost Returns 
101 Popular May 28 $3.36 $20.00 
Mechanics June 28 3.36 45.50 
Classified July 94 3.36 76.00 
Aug. 32 3.96 15.00 
21 Red and Mch. 1908 36 $7.50 R. B. lst ins. 
Blue Book Apr. 1909 18 7.50 R. B. $75.00 
Classified May 94 3.89 R. B. *25999 
E 7.01 ue 4 
une 12 $9.93 BD. 
7.01 R. p. | 50.00 
July 19 7.01 R. B. 15909 
Aug. 18 7.044]. B: 
Sept. 25 7.01 R. B. 12.00 
Oct. 26 7.01 R. B. 49.00 
Nov. 30 7.01 R. B. 
Dec. 84 7.01 R. B. 31.50 
Jah. 31910 26 7.01 R. B. 23.00 
Feb. 9S 701 KR. 
Mar. 17 7.09 R. B. 638.00 
136 System Oct. 1908 7 $4.75 $34.00 Ist ins. 
Classified Nov. 8 4.75 43.00 
Dec. 5 34.75 15.00 
(This copy ealled Jan. 1909 4 4.75 14.88 
for cash for a set Feb. 4 4.75 28.00 
of collection let- Mar. 6 4.75 18.00 
ters. The inquir- Apr. l1 4.75 34.00 
ies shown arein May 4 4.75 40.00 
addition to the June 9 4.75 36.00 
cash sales) July 4 4.75 17.00 
Aug. 5 4.75 22.00 
Sept. 2 4.75 54.00 
Oct. 3 4.75 15.00 
Nov 1 4.75 9.00 
Dec. o 4.75 18.00 
Jan. 1970" 3 35995 19.10 
Feb. 5 4.95 31.00 
Mar 8 4.95 16.00 
Apr. 6 4.95 
165 Business June 1909 2 $1.65 Ist ins. 
Philosopher July 6 1.65 $25.00 
Classified Aug. 2 Noins 
Sept. 2 No ins. 26.00 
Oct. 9* 166 
Nov. » 1766 
Deo. 9 1:668 
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Key Publication 


165 Business 
Philosopher 
Classified 


9 Technical World 
Classified 


5 American Magazine 
Classified 
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Month Yr. Inq. Cost Returns 


Jan. 1910 2 $1.62 
Feb. 4 1.62 
Mar. 1 No ins. 
Apr. 9 1.45 
May 1 1% 
June 2 No ins. 
July 4 1.14 
Aug. 6 No ins. 
Sept. 3 No ins. 
Oct. 5E 
Nov. 3 1.14 
Dec. 2 1.38 
Jan. 1911 4 1.38 
Feb. 5 1.38 
Mar. 2 18 
Apr. 1.38 
May k 13s 
June 3 1.38 
July 8 1:88 
Aug. 1 1.38 
Jan. 1908 11 $4.40 
Jan. 1909 9 4.21 
Feb 17 4.21 
Mar. Jy ARI 
Apr. 6 4.21 
Feb. 1911 4 4.68 
Mar. 7 4.68 
Apr. 16 4.68 
May 10 4.68 
June 9 4.68 
July 5 4.68 
Aug. 8 4.68 
Sept. 4.68 
Feb. 1908 29 $7.60 
Mch. 29 — 7.60 
Apr. 16 7.60 
May 14 

Sept. 1908 7 7.60 
Oct. 241 7.60 
Nov. 16 7.60 
Dec. 17 7.60 
Jan. 1909 24 7.60 
Feb. 19 7.60 


No insertions until May 


May 1909 7 7.60 
June 14 7.60 
July 14 7.60 
Aug. 11 7.60 


.00 


.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 


.00 
.00 


Ist ins. 


lst ins. 
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Key Publication 


Month 


67 Philadelphia Inquirer 


Classified 


77 System, Xj p. 


143 Busy Man's 
Magazine Classified 


148 Busy Man's 
Magazine Class 
J4 page 


50 Collier's 
42 line display 


113 Business Life 


127 System Classified 


54 Hearst’s Sunday 
American Mag. 
1 time 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
1 time 


Jan. 3-17 1909 24 


Apr. 4-18 
May 2-16 
June 6-20 
July 4—18 
Aug. 1-15 


Sept. 5, 12, 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Dec. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Apr. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Yr. Inq. Cost Returns 


10 
12 
12 
9 
12 
19,26 10 


1909 13 


1910 12 


1909 
1910 3 


ES 
HR "e 
pmi pmi oom 9) e3 T) dà tO 2H UO 2 


1 
No insertion 


1909 


Or Gr Gr Oo = = WO 
E 
OOOO = = EE 


1908 140 100. 
109 100. 
94 100. 
68 100. 
60 100. 


1908 17 $4. 


8 

1 
1908 8 
1908 6 
9 

7 

3 


1907 39 $12. 


1908 67 24. 


$2. 

.98 
.10 
.10 


10 


10 
10 


. 20 


60 
60 


.60 


.42 
.42 


$30. 


110. 
140. 
102. 
128. 

90. 


$10. 
30. 


00 


.00 
. 00 
.00 
. 00 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 


00 
00 


lst ins. 


Ist ins. 


Ist ins. 


lst ins. 


Ist ins. 


Ist ins. 


Ist ins. 


lst ins. 
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Key Publication 
54 Hearst's Sun. Am. Mag. 

3 times 

2 times 

2 times 

2 times 

1 time 

] time 


7 Cosmopolitan 


Classified 


15 System 
56 line display 


8 Munsey’s 
Classified 


343 System, % Page 


424 System, 1 Page 


6 Merchant’s Record 
and Show Window 
I4 Page 


Month Yr. [nq. Cost Returns 
May 43 $36.00 $30.45 
June 41 24.00 65.00 
July. 47 94.00 
Aug. 48 24.00 
Sept. 38 19.00 
Oct. 26 12.00 20.00 
Feb. 1908 51 $10.00 
No insertions until May 
May 1909 13 10.00 $35.00 
June 19 10.00 25.00 
July 35 10.09 55.00 
Aug 38 10.00 
Sept 36 10.00 35.00 
Oct 36 10.00 52.00 
Nov 39 10.00 50.00 
Dec 32 10.00 
Oct. 1907 170 $29.69 
Jan. 1909 27 25.46 $36.00 
Feb. 40 25.46 35.00 
Mar. 18 Noins. 80.00 
Apr. 23 25.46 65.00 
May 40 25.46 20.00 
Feb. 1908 53 $12.50 
Feb. 1909 24 12.50 $61.00 
Mar. 41 12.50 90.00 
Apr. 21 12.50 25.00 
May 16 12.50 25.00 
June 1910 44 $62.66 $58.00 
July 67 62.66 93.00 
Aug. 93 62.66 133.50 
Sept 74 62.66 55.85 
Sept. 1910 135 125.32 52.25 
Oct. 149 125.32 166.50 
Nov 169 125.32 261.50 
Dec 182 125.32 375.25 
Jan. 1911 192 167.09 381.00 
Feb. 148 167.09 547.75 
Mar 119 167.09 434.75 
Feb. 1908 15 $12.54 
May 1911 4 12.54 
June 4 12.54 
July 2 12.54 


109 


lst ins. 


lst ins. 


lst ins. 


lst ins. 


lst ins. 
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Key Publication 


498 Popular Electricity 
Classified 


456 System, 1 Page 


945 Case and Comment 
A4 page 


Key Publication 

219 Common Sense 
7 lines Dis. 
7 lines Dis. 
J4 page 


246 Pacific Monthly, 
X page 


253 Advertisers' Magazine 


56 lines 


268 System, 1 Page 


lst ins. 


lst ins. 


Month Yr. Ing. Cost Returns 
Nov. 1910 14 $1.91 

May 191] 3 1.91 

June 4 No ins. 

July 7 1.91 

Aug. 1) 1290 

May 1911 119 167.09 $70.00 
June 123 167.09 206.00 
July 32 No ins. 102.50 
Aug. 112 167.09 142.50 
Jan. 1909 24 13.61 

Jan. 1910 9 5.82 

Feb. 6 5.82 13.00 
Mar. 9 5.89 10.76 
Apr. 6 No ins. 

May 7 5.45 26.00 


Month Yr. Ing. Cost Returns 


Jan. 


Were there the slightest 


of diminishing returns. 
vertising, and not cumulative value. 


follow prove the same law. 


1909 


1909 


= 


ji pam 
= =] OD (Om * € t9 eo m c 


1909 


— 


$4. 
4 
14. 


28. 
28. 


28 


28. 
28. 


de 
Ur 
9r 


1909 143 106 
159 106 
74 No ins. 125 
133 106.87 135 


66 
. 66 
25 $10 


Sam E 
on ae 
87 €€ 
57 7 


50 


.88 50 
.88 125 


98 $25. 
50 25. 


.00 


87 None 


00 
00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


tendency exhibited by the 
above records to show anything but one thing relative to 
“cumulative value" it would be interesting to further 
analyze why certain showings appear to gain now and 
then. For the purpose of the point made by them it is 
only necessary to call attention to the workings of the law 
'The latter is the real law of ad- 
Other records to 


More Records of Consecutive 
Showings 


In a later chapter will be found the complete records of 
Prof. Beery’s School of Horsemanship. An explanation 
of his wonderful school, as well as an exposition of the 
records given will make the present excerpts from the ad- 
vertising returns more lucid. Prof. Beery’s records cover 
a period from October, 1909, to July, 1911, and from them 
I have had great difficulty in picking out any considerable 
number that permitted study from the viewpoint of cumu- 
lative value in its relation to consecutive insertions. 

The policy of Prof. Beery has been to key alike all ad- 
vertisements in any single publication. This has been 
distinctly confusing, as it has permitted no dependable 
date on the comparative pulling power of different sized 
copy. For the present purpose it also made it practically 
impossible to show the exact results of consecutive show- 
ings. Even those chosen are bound to reflect the influence 
of previous showings to some extent, as every old adver-' 
tisement run at any time in the publications quoted may 
be expected to yield some returns from time to time, all of 
which are credited to insertions in no way responsible for 
such returns. This fact detracts to a certain extent 
from the value of the records. The tendency of the in- 
sertions that preceded practically every series quoted has 
been to give them credit for some returns not due the in- 
sertions tabulated. 

In studying these returns there are two features respon- 
sible for certain manifestations that on their face seem to 
show some cumulative value. It is my judgment that 
they do not, however. One is that a number of second 
insertions show more inquiries than the first. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that a large number of the publications 
are issued well toward the middle of a month preceding 
the date of issue. A January insertion in most magazines 
begins to pull about the twentieth of December, or earlier, 
and a very large proportion of the inquiries for that month 
are in before the count begins in January itself. A first 
insertion also usually pulls well for almost two months, 
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and if repeated the next month is responsible for an in- 
creased showing then, due entirely to the actual inquiries 
resulting from the first insertion. This explanation has 
been previously made, but is repeated that no one may 
overlook its importance. 

A second fact of interest is that the second or any sub- 
sequent showing that reflects an increase in returns will 
be found falling in the months of January and February. 
These are the two best months for this proposition, ap- 
pealing as it does to the farmer boys and small town 
readers. 

The cumulative value, if any, would be reflected en- 
tirely in the number of inquiries, and not the cash received. 
The latter shows no such gain as it should, due to a short 
follow-up. In the present records, however, only inquiries 
are quoted, as it is through them alone that cumulative 
value would be manifest, if any. As the follow-up was 
working on all previous inquiries from these publications 
it was absolutely impossible to attempt proving anything 
by the cash returns during the months quoted, which I 
think will be perfectly obvious. 


Publication Year Month Inq. Ady. Cost 
Collier’s Weekly 1909 Dec. 129 $65.25 
1910 Jan. 67 65.25 

1910 Feb. 112 65.25 

1910 Mch. 21 No ins. 

1910 Apr. 74 65.95 

1910 May TAE 05 122 

1910 June 51 65.25 

Farmer’s Advocate 1910 Nov. y $ 5.88 
1910 Dec. 11 5.88 

1911 Jan. 21 5.88 

1911 Feb. 11 5.88 

1911 Mch. 15 5.88 

1911 Apr. 5 5.88 

1911 May 6 5.88 

Farm & Fireside 1910 Dec. 63 $84.00 
911 Jan, 295 84.00 

1911 Feb. 183 84.00 

1911 Mch. 138 84.00 

Farm Progress 1910 Dec. 252 $100.00 
1911 Jan. 326 100.00 


1911 Feb. 172 100.00 


More Records of Consecutive Showings 


Publication 
Farm, Stock & Home 


The Farmer 


Farmer's Voice 


Green's Fruit Grower 


Holland's Magazine 


Kansas City Star 


Ohio Farmer 


Outlook 


Penn. Grit 


R. F. D. News 


Year 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 


1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mech. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mech. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mech. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Apr. 


Jan 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
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Ing. Adv. Cost 


220 
274 
140 
150 


403 
379 
179 
125 


18 
14 
17 


11 

4 
10 
21 
34 


$80 
80 
80 
80 


120. 
120. 
120. 
120. 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
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Publication 


R. F. D. News 


Rural Weekly 


Sovereign Visitor 


Southern Cultivator 


Up-to-Date Farming 


Wallace Farmer 


Weekly Dispatch 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Year 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 


wot 
1911 
1911 


1910 
1910 
1910 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


Month 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Apr. 


Ing. Adv. Cost 


120 
219 
160 


334 
352 
249 


203 
182 
124 


147 
215 
164 
106 


50. 
50. 


50. 


50. 
50. 
50. 
50. 


.50 
.50 
50 
.50 
.90 
. 50 


. 00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 


.40 
.40 
.40 


. 00 
.00 
. 00 


. 00 
.00 
.00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


As a sidelight on the above records the results of a single 
insertion, not followed immediately by any other showing, 
will give a good idea of the proportion of inquiries due to 
previous insertions. These records will show that a num- 
ber of the above records are swelled in the second insertion 
by answers from the first, and those in the third from the 
first and second, and those of the third by those of the 
first, second and third. Where single records (not affected 
by previous showings) could not be picked out none will 


be shown. 
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Examples of the pulling power of one insertion in the 
above mediums: 


Publication Year Month Ing. Adv.Cost 
Collier’s Weekly 1910 June 71 $94.50 
July 25 
Aug. 9 
Sept. 14 
Farmers’ Advocate 1910 Jan. 16 12.60 
Feb. 16 
Mch. 2 
Apr. 2 
Farm Progress 1909 Oct. 18 42.00 
Nov. 28 
Dec. 7 
Jan. 4 
Farm, Stock & Home 1910 May 15 16.80 
June 3 
July 2 
Aug. 1 
Kansas City Star 1910 Feb. 172 100.00 
Mch. 49 
Apr. 3 
Outlook 1910 May 2m 57.00 
June 16 
July 5 
Aug. 2 
Penn. Grit 1910 Feb. 461 120.00 
Mech. 85 
Apr. 9 
May 4 
Sovereign Visitor 1910 Dec. 83 63.00 
à 1911 Jan. 14 
Feb. 10 
Mch. 7 
Up-to-Date Farming 1909 Nov. 17 29.40 
Dec. 33 
Jan. 6 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 1910 May 20 10.50 
June 11 


July 1 
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The records of a small business taken over by The Amer- 
ican Collection Service may be of some interest, as they 
reflect the steady pulling power of the so-called standard 
magazines. This business was conducted about six months, 
as an attempted competitor. It was a flat failure. It is 
one of some twenty who have attempted to emulate the 
example of The American Collection Service. After its 
demise its records were taken over for what they might 
prove to be worth. 


ww Why will ambitious men toil for others 
SSa5, when only honest effort and practically 
i no investment are needed to establish 
a big, paying, independent business of 
their own? The answer is—they don't 
know—they are in the dark. 
Are YOU in the Dark? 
j Do you think the Collection Business arduous 
‘€: —undignified—slow or unprofitable? Do you 
want the TRUTH? Will you investigate, then 
| decide for yourself? Then write today for our 
free book—''CorLEcrioN MrTHODS" and learn 
ofthe opportunity awaiting YOU. Do it NOW. 
MOHAWK. MERCANTILE BUREAU 
137 Mohawk Bldg., Chicago 


'These records show much better returns from the single 
insertions, relatively, than for the repeated showings. The 
results from the single showings also make clear why the 
repeated showings appear to grow stronger with repeti- 
tion. The single Circle insertion, for instance, pulled 
stronger the second, month thay the first, and pulled 
almost as many the fourth as the first, The complete 
records of this failure are given below: 


Circle Magazine—Space 21 lines—Ad. cost $11.78— Cash returns 
$5.00 
Inquiries, January, 21 Only one insertion 
February, 31 
March, 14 
April, 14 
Collier’s Weekly—Space 6 line classified—Ad. cost $45.00— Cash 
$10.00— Three insertions—Nov. 6, Nov. 20, 1909 and one time in 
January, 1910. 
Inquiries, Nov., 1909, 7. Ad. cost $30. 
Dec., 6; returns $5.00 
Jan., 1910, 34; Ad cost $15. 
Feb., 1910, 48. 
March, 1910, 17; returns $5.00. 
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Everybody’s—Space, 5 line classified—Ad. cost  $37.50— Cash 


$10.00— Three insertions, Nov. and Dec., 1909, and Jan., 1910. 
Inquiries, Nov., 9; Ad. cost, $12.50. 
Dec., 11; Ad cost, $12.50. 
Jan., 28; "Ad. cost, Pia 50; Returns, $10.00. 
Feb., 34. 
Mch., 16. 
April, 20. 


4 


Success—Space, 21 lines—Ad. cost, $31.50—Returns, none. 


' Inquiries, Jan., 109; Only one insertion 1910. 
eb., 116. 
March, 47. 
April, 59. 
May, 3 


System—Space, 6 line classified—Ad. cost, $98.75—-Cash, $35.00. 


Five insertions as given below, two in 1909, and three 1910. 
Inquiries, Nov., 5; cost, $5.75. 
Dec., 11; cost $5.75; returns, $5.00. 
Jan., 19; cost, $5.75; returns, $10. 00. 
Feb., 31; cost, $5.75; returns, i 00. 
March, 98; cost, $5.75; 
April, 25; returns, $5.00. 
May,1 


System—Space 21 lines—Ad. cost, $12.69—Cash, none. 


Inquiries, Ta 25; cost, $12.69; only one insertion 1910. 
37. 
[AEN 96. 
April, 90. 
May, 1 
Unkeyed returns. 

Inquiries, Jan., 1910, 8. 
Feb., 1910, 16. 
March, 1910, 9; returns, $5.00. 
April, 1910, 11. 
May, 1910, none. 
June, 1910, none; returns, $5.00. 


Another business whose advertising results next appear, 
is particularly interesting, as the advertiser had been en- 
couraged to order three consecutive insertions in a num- 
ber of publications. ‘These records are those of a fireless 
and electric cooker business, and are its first advertising 
records. The advertiser started his campaign in absolute 
ignorance of proper mail order procedure, knew absolutely 


t; 
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nothing of proper record keeping, and at the end of three 
months had no conception whatever of the results of his 
efforts, or their eauses. I was called in on the case to ana- 
lyze his records, put them in shape and install a proper 
system of record keeping. I found the records in a per- 
fectly hopeless condition, and was forced to start an en- 
tirely new set. This was done by checking every original 
inquiry with such cards as could be found, and making 
new cards for hundreds of inquiries of which no record 
had been made. Dozens of orders had been secured, with 
no record of any inquiry to be found. This precluded any 
degree of proper credit being given for a majority of the 
sales, which I was forced to check as unkeyed. "The largest 
volume of sales in proportion to any one medium, was that 
to the trade. These orders were secured through a direct 
advertising campaign, which had been foolishly “keyed” 
to the address used on the regular stationery. This served 
to complicate the case for checking purposes, but I am of 
the opinion that the results finally worked out and checked 
give an approximately fair credit to each publication used. 

In addition to the hopeless state of the records, no proper 
follow-up had been sent to original inquiries. A large 
number had been sent one letter and catalogue, and no 
record kept of the inquirer. A few had been sent a second 
letter, but no proper records had been kept of them. A 
complete set of follow-up letters had to be written and an 
entire set of new circulars prepared, after which it was 
possible to check up nearly all of the previous inquiries 
and sales. 

In the table that follows will be shown the results of 
all advertising done by this business. I am including the 
one time showings with the rest. Wherever three time 
showings were carried out in any publication the law of 
diminishing returns is striking. In the “Ad. Cost" column 
the number of times each showing ran will be made clear, 
as an entry is made in this column for each appearance of 
the copy. In these records, as in others shown, the publi- 
cations have been given more than a chance to prove 
cumulative value, as every piece of copy was keyed the 
same each time it was repeated in the same publication. 
The complete records follow: 
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Publication 


Bee Keeper 
56 lines 


Christian End. World 
56 lines 


Christian Herald 
All 56 lines 


Clinical Medicine 
56 lines 


Columbian 
56 lines 


Good Housekeeping 
All 56 lines except July, 
which was one page 


House Furn. Review 
All 56 lines 


Iron Age Hardware 
All 56 lines 


Ladies Home Journal 
42 lines, One time 


Lippincott’s Mag., 
56 lines 


Michigan Churchman, 56 lines 


No. Western Christ. Adv. 
56 lines 


All 1911 Ing. Returns 


Aug. 
Sept. 


June 
July 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


June 
July 
Aug. 


April 
May 
June 
July 

Aug. 
Sept. 
July 

Aug. 
Sept. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


July 


June 
July 


1. $12.50 

4 

3 

1 
98 55.80 
ome 885155 
8 115.53 
4 215.14 

2 
2 29.40 
14 941.50 
12 24.00 
10 46.60 

6 

20 
18 11.50 

8 
154 90.00 
139 253.65 
177 596.61 
74 381.10 
54 149.30 
2 11.50 
38 232.50 
12 85.95 

9 
2 24.60 
21 — 99-00 
5 108.50 

il 

5 
192 499.90 

334 
71 202.95 
2 13.20 

j| 

2 
11.50 


Ad. Cost. 


Not shown 
$95.90 


84.80 
84.80 
84.80 
No. ins. 


Not Shown 


31.25 


84.00 
81.00 
336.00 
No ins. 


32.00 
32.00 
32.00 


16.00 
32.00 
32.00 


32.00 
32.00 


294.00 


Not shown 


3.50 
7.72 
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Publication All 1911] Inq. Returns 
Pittsburg Christ. Adv., 56lines June 3 
Popular Electricity May 25 
56 lines June 10 $63.90 
July 6 41.65 
Aug. 
Sept. 4 17.00 
Popular Mechanies May 112 91.50 
56 lines June 63 994.78 


July | 35 125.50 
Aug. 18 201.50 
Sept. 14 46.10 


Record of Christ. Work June 6 
56 lines July 3 11.50 
Aug. 1 6.00 
Red Book May 41 103.80 
56 lines June 85. Sill. 60 
July 13 12.50 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 4 
Saturday Eve. Post i June 247 78.50 
42 lines July 44 288.88 
One time Aug. VS 202885 
Sept. 9 63.50 
Sunday School Times May 76 58.00 
56 lines ; June 36 49.29 
July 10 83.00 
Aug. 35.00 
Sept. 1 99.30 

Western Christ. Adv. June 9 

56 lines July 1 
Trade Circulars June 107 218.75 
(Return Postal Direct Adv.) July 129 712.48 
Aug. 3 438.23 
Sept. 7 24.79 

Unkeyed April 4l 


May 29 47.50 
June 78 342.41 
July 96 385.50 
Aug. 101 173.15 
Sept. 2 163.92 


Ad. Cost. 


^ $14. 


25. 
25. 


5. 


00 


00 
00 


. 00 


.80 
.80 
.80 


60 


(No record 
of number 


of cards 


mailed and 


no cost 
record) 


An Exceptional Business and 
Its Records 


Among the records shown in the previous chapter are 
several from the tabulated results of Professor Beery’s 
School of Horsemanship. Having been furnished with 
the complete results of this institution's advertising from 
October, 1909, to July, 1911, I believe that the interest it 
afforded me will prove equally strong for other advertisers. 

Professor Beery has been engaged in teaching Scientific 
Horsemanship by mail for a number of years. He is a 
thorough master of horse training, and has been wonder- 
fully successful in teaching the principles of his calling to 
others. His school has enrolled thousands of students, all 
of whom he has taught exclusively by mail. His course 
naturally appeals most to young men in rural communi- 
ties, where the opportunities for dealing with horses are 
greatest. His instruction is not limited to mere horse 
"breaking," however, but includes the training of colts, 
the submission of vicious horses, and the gentler arts of 
training saddle and driving horses to gaited performances. 

The very sincerity and earnest purpose of Mr. Beery 
account, in a very large measure, for his success, for, in 
spite of extravagant expenditures for advertising, his 
school is a decidedly successful achievement. 

The price of Professor Beery’s course is $10.00. His 
instruction furnished by mail is undoubtedly worth a great 
deal more, and one of my suggestions to him was raising 
the price of his course not less than $5.00, at which figure 
I am convinced he would sell more scholarships than he 
does at $10.00. My own experience in raising the price 
of a course has proved that more are sold after an increase 
than before. In addition to the fees for tuition his school 
secures a very material revenue from the sale of special 
harness, supplies, driving carts, etc. 

A patented breaking bit is also the source a royalties 
from the trade, the income from which is not included in 
any of the records that follow. The figures to be shown 
have credited to the various publications the sales from 
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supplies to students, however, as well as the sums received 
for lessons and instruction. 

Although Professor Beery has operated his school for 
a number of years no attempt was ever made to check re- 
turns until 1909. The records to follow have been copied 
from the record books of the school, which were particu- 
larly well kept, as far as it was possible to give the proper 
credit for the inquiries and cash received. The most cur- 
sory examination of the record book exhibited a condition 
extremely interesting to me, for while the records them- 
selves had been proved and balanced with cash books and 
ledgers, their most significant import had been constantly 
ignored. The most important and obvious thing they 
proved was the entire absence of a cost system on in- 
quiries. A more subtle deduction, but not less important, 


Train Your Colt 


in 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by my simple method. Icanteach you to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonderful mail sys- 
tem, or break your torse 
of any bad habits, such as 
balking, kicking, shying, 
being afraid of automo- 
biles; in fact, any habit can be 
cured by my method. 

Instructions complete and simple: 
mastered in a short time with little 
study. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Travellag 

Several of my pupils are making big money 
giving exhibitions in different cities. Others 
train horses at home, making $15 to $25 a head. 
You can do the same. P 

have graduate pupils in every walk in life— 
Farmers, Professional Horse Trainers, Horse 
Breeders, Riding Masters, Teamsters, etc. 

I have two courses—one, “How to Train a Oolt to 
Drive, and Break Horses of Bad Habite'"—the other, 

How to Ride and Train the Saddle Horse; Differenz 
Gaits and Fancy Steps ” 

Let me send you my Free Book on horses. and the 
Opportunities open to you. Write today, now, while 
you think of it, for Free Book. Also teli me about 
your horse. (14) 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box » Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
49 line Copy 
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was the proof they gave of an inefficient initial record 
keeping system. 

Professor Beery allowed me to take his record book, and 
the figures were transferred by me to cards. ‘The entire 
transfer took one clerk four days of fast copying, after 
which I returned the record book to Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Two other clerks have since checked and recopied the 
records, but the initial transfer had to be done so quickly, 
that a number of slight errors resulted. The original 
record book was the regular working book of the school 
and my desire to get it back to the Professor with as slight 
inconvenience to him as possible, made careful checking 
of the original transfer out of the question. ‘The "average 
error" was thus somewhat magnified, which will be suffi- 
cient to excuse several slight discrepancies in the records 
themselves. I make this explanation, as I do not wish to 
present these records as absolutely accurate, as several 
minor errors are apparent. 

Eliminating from consideration several minor errors of 
this character the records will disclose a condition fairly 
accurate. Several sources of income are not included in 
the records to be shown. On the profit of this income, 
from sources not credited to magazine advertising, the 
business has been carried along, as the old superstition of 
cumulative value committed the Professor to advertising 
expenditures, extravagant to the highest degree. This 
was made perfectly clear through the simple expedient of 
determining the cost of doing business in one year, 1910, 
and on that basis computing the average cost of follow- 
ing-up every inquiry. 

When I secured the records, no attempt had ever been 
made to compute accurately the amount of profit or the 
amount of loss each publication had yielded. Out of 107 
mediums used I discovered that only 23 showed a profit. 
This percentage would not have been so important had 
it not proved that a Jarge number of publications were 
being used constantly at an ever increasing loss, due to a 
system of ordering that simply subtracted from the cash 
received the amount paid to each publication for the 
advertising. As a large number of publications pulled in- 
quiries to an astonishing degree, they were constantly used 
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at an ever increasing loss, on account of the small per- 
centage of money they actually developed. It was a 
favorite theory of the Professor that ‘‘one inquiry was as 
good as another." Clearly illogical in this, he might have 
saved himself thousands of dollars by accurate record 
keeping. 

After tabulating the results from all mediums, and 
checking with the “unkeyed” returns I was immediately 
impressed by a discrepancy between the relation of un- 
keyed inquiries to the total inquiries, and the unkeyed 
cash with the total cash. The returns checked showed a 
total number of inquiries of 95,795, of which 2,361 were 
unkeyed, an average of .024%. Out of cash returns of 
$131,700.12 I found $19,696.73 unkeyed, or an average of 
.14995. This difference of 197795 clearly proved that 
proper care had not been taken to check every payment 
with the original inquiry. 

'This suspicion was amply Te on questioning the 
clerks and members of the school’s staff, who frankly ad- 
mitted that hundreds of orders were received on which the 
original inquiry could not be found at once, and that the 
money would be credited to unkeyed, when a record of 
the key was somewhere on file, but difficult to find. This 
. condition was not the fault of the office force, but abso- 
lutely due to the system, which consisted in a geographical 
distribution of original cards, instead of alphabetical. 
Double records were kept of original inquiries, but the 
system of recording them made scientific checking impos- 
sible, and moreover took four girls on filing that a simple 
and more rational system would reduce to an accurate and 
inexpensive record, needing not more than half the labor. 
I had condemned the system before seeing the records, as 
it was obvious that the method of indexing made accurate 
checking impossible. ‘The cumbersome expensive system 
would have merited consideration had it been accurate, 
but its extravagance proved its own unworthiness in the 
analysis of results relative to unkeyed cash returns. 

Before attempting to secure an accurate idea of the 
cost of follow-up I made a rough guess that each inquiry 
cost $1.20 to follow-up. An accurate analysis showed that 
it cost $1.17 (plus) during the year 1910. As accurate 
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Attention, Horse Owners! 


Send for Handsome Book 


Absolutely FREE 


You Can Train Your Colt in 8 Hours or 
Break Your Horses of Any Bad Habits 
by Prof. Beery's Simple Methods 


Prof. Jesse Beery, king of horse tamers and trainers, 
has retired from his marvelous career-in the arena and 
is now teaching-his wonderful system by mall to thoü- 
sands of interested horse owners. 

Prof. Beery is acknowledged to be the world's master 
horseman. His wonderful exhibition of taming fierce, 
man-killing horses and conquering horses of all disposi- 
tlons have thrilled vast audiences all over the world. 
He can teach you the same simple, yét marvelous, 
principles which have brought him such remarkable 
success; so that vou can take. the most vicious horse 
and subdue him in a few minutes. He can teach yon to 
train a green colt, break any horse of bad habits, teach 
a horse to drive without relns, tell the disposition of 
any horse af a single glance, train him to do difficult 
tricks and, In, fact, gain complete mastery over any 
horse, young or old. 

You can take a. useless and dangerous animal and 
double his value in a short time by these easy, simple 
methods. And these horses. will be cured of shying, 
kicking, balking, biting, fear of automobiles and all 
other bad traits forever. 

Prof. Beery's lessons are simpie, 
practical. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling! 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of bad habits, to have 
colts broken to harnéss. A good traiuer can always 
keep his stable full of horses. 


What Prof. Beery's Students Are Doing 


Breaking horses of every conceivable habit, no mat- 
ter how long standing it is. Training colts to be ab- 
solutely trustworthy and useful in 8 hours, Riding 
with perfect ease dnd control. Training horses to go 
al the saddle gaits and-do fáncy steps. Training 
horses to do the most difficult and interesting. tricks. 
Telling any horse's disposition at sight—judging a 
horse right the first time. There is no limit to what a 
horse can be taught when you know how. 


We receive hundreds of letters like the following: 

J. O. Brown. Cameron. Mo., R. R. 4, wfites, "Last month 
I made $90.00 training colts, besides my regular farm work.'* 

W. Bower. Tipton, Ind., writes, "You have made me a 
practics] colt trainer, have all ihe work I can do and make 
more money than ever before.’ 

Ryder, Mercersburg, Pa., writes, "Iam making money 
buying 3- yesr-oid kickers cheap, ‘handling them a few X^ and 
selling them, perfectly broken, at a large profit.” 

Levi SN Admire, 
Kans., R . 2, writes, "I 
have used eic. methods on 
some very mean snd vicious 
horses snd had good suc- 
eess; broke a five-year-old 
from kicking in two honrs. 
The pex d offered to sell it 


thorough and 


for $75.00. bnt after 
PEE ħer he refnsed 


! PROF. JESSE BEERY 
O00 Academy St. Pieasant Hili, Ohio 


LE 
Eo 


The Only instruction 
of Its Kind in the World 


Never before in the history of the 
world has there been offered such a 
wonderful opportunity as this—a 
chance to learn a money-making, 
fascinating profession right at home, 
under the instruction of the acknow- 
ledged master-horseman of the world. 

If you love to travel, to give exhibi- 
tions, to train your own and neigh 
bors’ horses, write at once for hand- 
some, free prospectus, also big FREE 
CIRCULAR of the Beery Exhibition. 


7,000 Satisfled Graduates 


There sre now more than 7,000 satisfied 
and successful Beery d aye in ali 
parts of the world ey sre magne 
the benefits of their foresight in ME 
Prof. im 8 wonderful course. 
comprise Farmers, Pre Him 
Trainers, Horse Breeders, Riding Mas- 
ters, Teamsters, etc. They sre abie to 
pick me plenty of money on the side 

pectic ng what Prof. Beery taught them. 

Why not become one of them? 


FREE BOOK! 


^, 


N 


ing 


Det rns 


; PROF. JESSE BEERY, 
3 Academy St., i 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Name ——————————————— 


a 


POET 


= 
Ó oo 


Cut Out This Coupon 


and Mail It Today}! 75 (15) 


200 line Copy (reduced) 
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figures were not available for 1909, owing to the fact that 
no proper system had been installed until October, and as 
no trial sheet had been taken for the six months in 1911, I 
took $1.17 as a fairly accurate basis for computing the 
probable cost per inquiry for the entire period. The rec- 
ords that follow are all computed on this basis. Owning 
their building, no account was taken of rent. Neither was 
interest nor depreciation considered. Both should enter, 
but for purposes of comparison I proceeded without a more 
accurate basis for the period than $1.17. "This figure is 
therefore not strictly scientific or accurate. It is probably 
not more than five cents out of the way, however, and that 
difference will not serve to make the comparative results 
less significant, either way. 

After deciding on $1.17 as the cost per inquiry it was 
necessary to apportion to each publication its average 
share of the large amount of unkeyed cash. It is, of course, 
undeniably probable that the best publications are respon- 
sible for the largest percentage of the unkeyed cash. I 
disregarded this, however, in an effort to give the weak 
sisters every advantage of doubt. An expert accountant 
was secured by me to reduce this problem to a scientifically 
accurate basis, as I somewhat distrusted my own figures 
on this distribution. He found that each inquiry was en- 
titled to a credit of .181 cents, and this sum was added to 
every inquiry. The total profit or total loss on each of 
the publications whose records follow, therefore show a 
cost of $1.17 for follow-up with a credit of 18 cents for its 
share of the unkeyed cash returns. 

I give the twenty-three magazines that show a profit in 
the first series. In the second series appear the publica- 
tions that show a loss. In the two series each publication 
appears alphabetically. 

The final results and deductions are as follows: 


Mediums Showing a Profit 


Ad. Inq. Total 
Name Space Ins. Inq. Returns Cost Cost Cost Profit 
Am. Blacksmith 42L 18 362 $795.77 $197.06 $423.54 $620.60 $234.17 
Appeal to Reason 11.25 11.25 
Bit and Spur 98 L 18 71 199.73 100.80 83.07 183.87 21.71 
Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright 99 104.34 25.74 82.58 
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Name 
Breedcr’s Gazette 


Co. Life in America 
*Tl'arm Journal 


Farmers’ Advocate 
Farm and Ranch 
Good Literature 
Horseman 


Household Mag. 
Michigan Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 
Rider and Driver 


So. Cultivator 
So. Ruralist 


Space 


23 L 
29 L 
42 L 
200 L 
28 L 
70 L 
200 L 
49 L 
42 L 
42L 


28 L 


20th Century Farmer ys L 
1 


Veterinarian 


Wallace Farmer 


Wiltshire’s 
*Woman’s Mag. 


*See Loss Table for smaller spaces. 


Name 


Am. Farm World 
Agric. Epitomist 
Am. Home Journal 
Am. Agriculturist 


Am. Issue 

Am. Journal of 
Veter'y Medicine 

Am. Poultry Advoc. 

Am. Swineherd 

Argosy 

. Ass. Sun. Mag. 

Boyce's Weekly 

Chi. Inter-Ocean 

Christian Herald 


Collier's Weekly 


Dakota Farmer 


Everybody's 
Family Herald 


200 L 
421 
29 I, 
200 L 
42 L 


Ins. Ing. Returns Cae 


— 
Hem PQ dod QUO Co Or Ne Sp 


oo 


Inq. 
Cost 


'Total 


Cost 


Profit 


2698 $5571.48 $1331.45 $3156.66 $4488.11 $1571.70 


175 


474 


1521 
8 
1 


376. 


25 132. 


.95 6165. 
S84 53. 
.85 8l. 
.60 73. 


.97 202. 
.00 
.06 390. 


.66 129. 


.00 732. 
.00 
. 60 


70 
10 


46 
55 


204.75 
14866. 02 
140. 40 


121.68 
109.98 


457.47 
1.68 
972.927 


1119.69 


551.58 


1779.57 
9.36 
1.17 


Mediums Showing a Loss 
Returns Ad. Cost Inq. Cost Total Cost Loss 


Space 


RL 
42 L 


42 I. 
200 L 
75 L 


200 L 
200 L 
19 L 
429 L 
42 L 
49 L 
29 1, 
RL 
200 L 
L 
75 L 
28 L 
42L 
29 L 
421 
200 L 
42 L 
42 L 
28 L 
200 L 


Ins. 


4 
1 


11 


LE 
-d4» LS — Q9 QD — CQ? VS Ot de mi Hd OO 9 S I M 


-c 


Inq. 


265 
83 


2393 
51 
52 

219 
6 
276 

1206 
53 
63 

648 
1037 
4196 
179 


3367 


$301. 
98. 


2966. 
15. 


00 $168 
00 42 


46 1017 


I2 53. 


.00 
aTi 
.90 


2I» 
59 


$310.05 
(m Ul 


2799.81 
59.67 


$478. 
139. 
4. 


3816.1 
112. 


45 0 
12 5134 
16 67 
60 5 
48 174 
15 3 

18. 
43 192 
32 106 
11 1 
64 57 
67 1 
07 93 
.04 682. 
al Ea To 

88. 


05 $129. 
227 RG 
20 4. 


.73 807. 


.66 383. 
<91 122. 


.39 341. 
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Name Space 


Farm and Fireside 42 L 
200 L 


Farm and Home 49 L 
Farm Journal 28 L 
Farm Mag. 200 L 
Farm Press 200 L 
Farm News 49 L 
Farm Progress 56L 
29 L 
Farm, Stock & Home200 L 
49 TL 
29 L 
Farmer, The 200 L 
49 L 


Farmers’ Guide 42 L 
Farmers’ Review 200 L 


42L 
Farmers’ Voice 49 L 
Green's Fruit Grower 42 L 
Holland's Mag 42 L 
Home Friend 200 L 

42 L 
Independent 28 L 
Iowa Homestead 200 L 

49 L 


Journal of Agric. 49 L 
Kansas City Star 200 L 


2 
Leslie's Weekly 75L 
Literary Digest 75L 
McClure’s Mag. 50L 


Mail and Breeze 200 L 


Met. & Rur. Home 42L 
Mo. & Kans. Farmer DA L 


Mo. Valley Farmer 200 L 
4 


Nat. Farmer and 
Stock Grower 42L 
National Ripsaw 49 L 
Nat. Sportsman 98 L 
Nat. Stockman and 200 L 
Farmer 28 L 


National Tribune 98 L 
Nebr. Farm Jrnl. 
N. E. Homestead 200 L 


4 
N. W. Agriculturist 200 L 
4 


29 
Orange Judd Farmer 200 L 
49 L 


Ins 


C9 -b— t5 OO 


We RH OO M Oto OO m 


m. 
Qv = OD m GU SD OU tuo mM mE OC 


ren 


MOLa = 


= 0 


= 09 00 


Ad. Inq. Total 

. Ing. Returns Cost COS Casi Loss 
2299 $1630. 41$1532.25 $2689.83 $4222.0832175.56 
4239 4512.76 1835.60 4959.63 6795.23 1515.32 
558 779.56 529.50 652.86 1182.36 301.91 
413 333.60 209.80 482,21 692.01 283.66 
359 450.70 326.00 420.03 746.03 230.36 
1372 1063.40 590.15 1605.24 2195.39 883.66 
2222 2060.60 1245.06 2599.74 3844.80 1382.02 
1246 1327.35 583.80 1457.82 2041.62 488.75 
1225 981.55 580.80 1473.25 2054.05 850.78 
20 9.50 16.80 93.40 40.20 34.08 
774 791.70 297.06 905.58 1202.64 270.85 
64 49.75 44.10 74.88 118.98 57.65 
155 111.35 105.00 183.35 288.35 148.25 
91 94.73 52.40 116.47 168.87 57.67 
405 369.60 227.60 473.85 701.45 258.55 
15 10.00 17.10 17.55 34.65 21.94 
1463 1416.30 731.20 1711.71 2442.91 761.81 
127 56.50 70.56 148.59 219.15 138.67 
1798 1873.00 760.00 2103.66 2863.66 665.23 
320 240.70 178.90 374.40 553.30 254.58 
575 617.65 554.14 672.75 1226.89 505.17 
152 78.95 110.06 177.84 287.90 181.44 
1476 1730.04 860.00 1726.92 2586.92 589.73 
467 352.60 201.60 546.39 747.99 310.87 
392 227.45 152.08 458.64 610.72 312.32 
3137 3684.65 2173.50 3670.29 5843.79 1591.35 
17.64 (17.64 17.64 
170 147.80 54.60 198.90 953.50 75.93 
10 1.25 12.50 11.70 94.90 21.14 
1385 2034.90 711.38 1620.45 2331.83 46.95 
1 16.80 n. 17.97 17.97 

33 38.00 13.44 38.61 52.05 8.08 
674 1044.55 861.74 788.58 1650.32 483.78 
1249 1097.00 689.75 1461.33 2151.08 828.02 
9906 2686.15 934.59 2581.02 3515.61 430.18 
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Name 


Outdoor Life 
Outlook 
Penn. Grit 


Peoples’ Home Jrnl. 
Peoples’ Pop. Mo. 
Pittsburg Dispatch 
Popular Mechanics 
Practical Farming 


Prairie Farmer 
Republic 
R. F. D. News 


Rural New Yorker 
Rural Weekly 


Saturday Blade 


Scientific Amer. 
Sovereign Visitor 
Suecess 

Successful Farming 


Team Owners’ Rev. 
To-Day’s Mag. 
Toledo Blade 


Town & Co. Life 
Tribune Farmer 
Uncle Remus’ Mag. 
Up-to-Date Farm’g 


Weekly Dispatch 


Western Home Mo. 


Wichita Eagle 
Wisconsin Agric 


Wisconsin Farmer 
Woman's Farm Jnl. 


Woman’s World 
Youth’s Comp 


Space Ins. 


28 L 
28 L 


= =i 
Ho m Or HR o OS Co Or 2 tO gU OO rr e nd 


C; CO» to QD Hem OO e Or Ct 09 So tet SOOO SD 


CO = 2 om 


Inq. 


15 
193 


1779 
619 
23 
498 
17 


947 
338 
1869 


444 
1581 


771 


290 
1542 


2150 


Returns 
$ 10.00 $ 9.80 


Ad. 
Cost 


225.20 201.00 


1257. 
461. 
21. 
419. 
10. 


2977 
369. 
1216. 


481. 
1519. 


288. 
2089. t 
10. 


509. 
453. 


9364. 


608. 


380. 
968. 


2028 


02 
05 
60 
10 
60 
85 
75 
35 


43 
10 


60 


10 
76 


.13 


1008.60 
453.60 
42.00 
546.00 


140.70 
149.16 


574.00 


193.00 
634.40 


192.00 
1683.90 
21.00 


252.00 
234.70 


3790.50 
36.00 
105.00 
489.00 


5.60 
62.74 


413.40 


373.19 


185.72 
20.00 


452.16 
343.62 
153.00 
710.00 


1796.50 


Inq. 
Cost 


$ 17 


225. 


2081. 
724. 
26. 
582. 
19. 


288. 
395. 
2186. 


519. 
1849. 


645. 
3735. 
4. 


632. 
547. 


8254. 
3. 
347. 
1526. 
2. 
125. 
8. 


1002. 


1957. 


1435. 
106. 


1358.: 
902. 
393. 

1804. 


2515. 


.55 


81 


43 
23 
91 
66 
89 


99 
46 


'Total 


Cost 


$27. 
426. 


3090. 
1177. 
68. 
1128. 
19. 


429. 
544. 
2760. 


712. 
2484. 


837. 


5419. 
25. 


884 


789. 


19044. 
39. 
452. 
2015. 
the 
187. 
8. 


1416. 


2330. 


1621. 
126. 


1810. 
1245. 

546. 
2514. 


4312. 


35 $ 14. 
81 166. 


03 1511. 
83 604. 
91 43. 
66 619. 
89 6. 


69 87. 
62 113. 
73 1232. 


48 150. 
17 678. 


84 449. 
01 2751. 
68 14. 


.97 278. 
96 29244. 


85 1403. 
51 38. 
49 72. 
85 582. 
94 te 
93 79. 
19 3. 


09 720. 


60 1159. 


31 168. 
47 "5. 


53 378. 
69 497. 
30 113. 
14 1266. 


00 1894. 


Loss 


64 
68 


02 
75 
15 
43 
22 


14 
70 


72 


A number of conflicting features enter into any attempt 
to analyze these records. An attempt was made to show 
as accurately as possible the number of insertions that 
were placed in each publication, also to show the number 
of times each different sized copy appeared. This was 


9 
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difficult to determine, and the information recorded is 
only approximately accurate relative to these two features. 

It will also be noted that a number of showings are listed 
with no particulars regarding the cost of the advertising, 
the number of times run, or the amount paid for the space. 
Such cases are due to copy that appeared prior to October, 
1909, of which no record was accurately kept. The same 
condition is responsible for a large proportion of the cash 
returns, as orders resulted from old advertising that ap- 
peared before the present record was prepared. 

Owing to the system of keying employed, it was found 
impossible to make other than a guess as to the relative 
pulling power of different sized space, as every piece of copy 
that appeared in any one publication was keyed the same. 
'This prevented accurate analysis of the important prob- 
lem of space values. 

This table of advertising results doubtless will be found 
interesting to many farm paper advertisers, and the rec- 
ords are shown for comparison with those of other ad- 
vertisers employing the same class of mediums, rather 
than for any definite scientific value they may have from 
an analytical standpoint. 


A Women's Proposition 


Having in my possession a set of records on an adver- 
tised household machine, I propose publishing them for 
the possible interest the various returns may have for 
other advertisers. An explanation relative to their 
incompleteness, is at the same time an apology for their 
lack of scientific value. 

This business manufactured a machine which was 
amply protected by a basic patent. It appealed, in the 
final analysis, entirely to women, as they alone used the 
machine after its purchase. The business had changed 
hands a number of times and a very large number of sales 
plans had been tried by the different managements. At 
the time I became interested in its possibilities the 
machine was being sold on a cash 1n advance plan, with 
a guarantee of refund in thirty days in the event of any 
dissatisfaction. 

'The director of its affairs was a very busy man, who 
frankly acknowledged that he needed the help of someone 
experienced in mail order procedure. ‘The demands of 
his own growing business precluded a proper attention 
to the manufacture and sale of the machine, which he was 
conducting practically as a side line to his other affairs. 
As the business had absolutely no real competition, and 
its product presented aspects of real merit not to be 
denied, I was extremely interested in the problem of 
developing it into an extensive mail order business. 

At the time it was turned over to me, sales were being 
made through à regular follow-up system of letters. 
Magazine advertising was being carried, and inquiries 
secured through this advertising came from possible con- 
sumers, some agents and some dealers. The manage- 
ment, however, had never kept either accurate or depend- 
able records, and in taking charge of affairs I was con- 
fronted by a number of problems of the most baffling 
character. 

The expenditures of the company had been somewhat 
extensive, and a very large number of different publica- 
tions had been used. Inquiries were coming in every 
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day in respectable numbers, and quite a little foreign 
business was constantly secured through copy in several 
export papers. The regular magazine advertising also 
developed inquiries from foreign countries. 

The first problem to be settled was a definite sales plan, 
as the one in operation sold indiscriminately to consumer, 
dealer and agent, with no definite aim as to an ultimate 
distribution that would confine the sales to either one of 
these three channels. My first decision was to eliminate 
all agent business. ‘The records of previous business be- 
ing most incomplete, I could only guess as to the volume 
that had been done through agents. In order to get 
some line on the actual conditions I was forced to run the 
business for some little time on the old plan to secure 
some definite idea of the exact proportion of sales coming 
from each of the three possible channels. During this time 
sales were made to a number of agents. As a rule, how- 
ever, requests for agents' terms usually resulted in the 
sale of but a single machine at a greatly reduced price. 
The machine itself was quite heavy and exceedingly 
bulky, and I could not believe that the ordinary agent 
would find the sale of the device an easy one. The diffi- 
culties of demonstration were evident. 

In taking hold of the advertising I discovered that a 
great many pieces of copy had been used, and that a large 
number of key numbers had been employed. My first, 
and practically only orders, were placed before the real 
condition of record keeping disclosed itself. I therefore 
made the mistake of using the same old key numbers in 
each publication. In attempting to run down previous 
records I discovered that no record had been kept of the 
sizes of space used, or the amounts paid for them. Neither 
could I discover the number of times any showing had 
been repeated, or the exact number of replies or orders 
secured. In the records that follow it will therefore be 
impossible to gain any definite idea of the value of any 
medium, as the price paid for each is usually for the last 
insertion only, for which I paid, and of which I kept record. 
'The number of unkeyed inquiries is also a most confusing 
element, as I found numbers of publications had been 
used with no keys at all. No letter record had ever been 
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thought of, and in another chapter I give the results of 
the letter record that was kept during the nine months I 
operated the business. 

In view of the facts given above it will be readily under- 
stood that the records are valueless from any dependable 
standpoint. I reproduce them simply to give a line on 
various mediums, that may prove interesting to some, in 
spite of their meager and confusing character. 

Practically all of the copy was 21 lines display, although 
pages were used in some instances, and a few quarter 
pages. 

'The record follows: 


Name Yr. Ins. Sales Ing. Returns Ad. Cost 
Amer. Club Woman 1911 3 2 15 $30.00 $240.00 
Beautiful Homes 1910 6 13 75.00 

1911 Q 
Boston Cooking School 1910 2 #20 30.00 

Magazine 1911 1 2 15.00 

Business Service 1910 6 11 160 160.00 130.00 
1911 1 2 15 97.50 40.00 

Chautauquan 1910 1 3 15.00 12.50 
1911 3 16 37.50 

Child Lore 1911 1 1 6 12.50 45.00 

Ch. End. World 1910 2 2 19 25.00 29.64 
1911 7 

Christian Herald 1910 1 4 88 57.50 25.46 
1911 2 

Ch. Work & Evang. 1910 2 13 21.60 
1911 1 

Circle 1910 1 3 17 42.00 14.96 

Collier’s Weekly 1910 2 99 248 442.94 105.00 
1911 8 29 145.00 

Columbian 1910 3 7 142 147.50 225.00 
1911 3 

Continent 1910 1 3 6 49.50 2,95 
1911 6 

Cosmopolitan 1910 1 16 165 219.75 56.00 
1911 ie 37 150.00 

Delineator 1910 1 21. 132 397.50 99.75 
1911 15 23.00 

Designer 1910 1 4 50 60.00 29.93 
1911 2 7 30.00 

Everybody's 1910 1 12 vss 177.50 59.37 
1911 2 11 40.00 


Farm & R. E. Journal 1910 il Q 8.40 
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Name 
Good Housekeeping 


Harper's Weekly 
Harper's Bazaar 


Housekeeper 
Independent 

King's Business 
Ladies Home Journal 
La Follette's 
Literary Digest 
McCall's Mag. 
Mother's Mag. 


National Mag. 
Naturopath 


New Idea 


Pacific Mo. 
Pictorial Review 


Popular Electricity 


Red Book 
Sat. Eve. Post 


School Progress 
Success 

S. S. Times 
‘Sunset 
To-Day’s Mag. 
20th Cent. Mag. 
Uncle Remus’s 


Union Signal 
Western Mo. 


Yr. 


1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1010 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 


Ins. 


tO = 


= Co 


Sales Inq. 


38 
9 
5 

20 


eo 


= m O 


101 
15 
26 


Returns Ad. Cost 


$5941. 

113: 
.00 
.75 
.00 
.50 


50 
00 


105. 


31. 


21. 


21. 


22. 


92 


00 


00 


50 
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Name Yr. Ins. Sales Inq. Returns Ad. Cost 
Woman's Home Com. 1910 1 36 183 $540.25 $73.50 
1911 9 203.00 
Woman’s Mag. 1910 oe 89 77.11 47.88 
Woman’s Nat. Daily 1910 1 2 9 30.00 42.00 
1911 T 1 17.50 
Unkeyed 1910 60 261 920.25 
m 37 194 695.50 


Nine months' experience with this proposition 
occasioned a number of general deductions relative to 
selling to women, that are not reflected by the records 
in any way. My previous experience having been re- 
stricted to selling men, I anticipated much greater 
difficulties than those experienced. 

I discovered that there is no especial difference in 
selling itself, although the attitude of a woman customer 
after purchase is likely to be decidedly different than that 
of aman. The machine having been purchased on trial 
would often be returned by a woman with no advices 
whatever, except a request for a return of the purchase 
price. This request would often be accompanied by 
severe reproaches relative to our delinquency, an investi- 
gation of which would disclose the return of merchandise 
weeks before. In all such cases the returned goods 
would be found at freight houses with no identification 
marks, to show its consignor. Dozens of machines would 
be returned without notice to us, and rarely with bills 
of lading. Attempts on our part to discover the cause 
of dissatisfaction often resulted in absolutely no informa- 
tion of an illuminating character. As a rule we were 
simply advised that they had tried the device and were 
returning the machine. Where the purchaser was a man 
he would almost invariably write for fuller instructions, 
definitely outline his difficulties, or ask for shipping in- 
structions. 

It was also learned that women are less influenced, 
directly, by testimonials. A business man is prone to 
take at its face value the recommendation of a good 
testimonial. A woman wishes to interview users, rather 
than read what some purchaser says about your product. 
This principle is fully realized by the Kalamazoo Stove 
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Co., which publishes in its catalogue the name of a satis- 
fied user in almost every town in the country. A woman 
will go out of her way to call on a purchaser of an adver- 
tised product, in order to satisfy herself, at first hand, 
that your testimonials are genuine and of a dependable 
character. 

Descriptions, in selling to women, must be pains- 
takingly accurate. I have known them to compare 
merchandise with catalogue descriptions, and retum 
goods that varied a fraction of an inch from the advertised 
description. Their decisions and satisfaction depend, 
in many cases, more on a faithful description than on 
usefulness or material and workmanship. 


A Two-Inch Copy Record 


This chapter will be devoted to a record of results, 
furnished with the distinct understanding that no hint 
of the advertiser's identity be given. I am sorry that 
this restriction makes it necessary to withhold a full de- 
seription of the proposition, and also prevents showing 
the copy which resulted in the records that are to follow. 

A general description of the advertising must take 
the place of specific details, for the advertisement, as 
well as the advertiser, is so well known as to make 
some disguise necessary. 

The copy used consisted in two-inch, magazine size, 
space. This copy is only one of a large number used 
by the advertiser, and the analysis to be given covers a 
record of this size in detail. The goods consisted in a 
combination of merchandise selling for slightly less than 
$30.00. A small payment with order secured the goods, 
with regular monthly installments for the balance cov- 
ering a period of nine months. Most of the advertising 
was placed at the old “‘publishers’ rates," which accounts 
for an advertising cost somewhat less than the prevailing 
price for space. Had the regular rates been paid, prac- 
tically all of the results would have shown a loss. 

The copy was “inquiry copy.” Each inquiry was fol- 
lowed up under one-cent postage with a series of letters 
to the number of five. Each piece of copy was keyed 
differently every month, giving opportunity for analysis 
on each separate piece of copy run in any publication. 
Eighteen publications were tried with more or less con- 
sistency. The record is given in alphabetical order as 
to publications, and is followed by a recapitulation. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 
Space | quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


January 14, '09 $8.50 16 §$ .53 0 

January 21, '09 8.50 6 1.42 0 

January 28, '09 8.50 20 -42 0 

February 4, ’09 20.00 29 .69 2 .069 (I4 Page) 
February 11, ’09 8.50 13 .66 1 .076 

February 18, '09 8.50 10 .85 0 
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AMERICAN MACHINIST—Continued 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. 
Space quiries Inquiry Orders 
February 25, '09 $ 8.50 8 $1.07 0 
March 4, '09 90.00 £2 74 1 
March 11, '09 8.50 7 1.91 0 
March 18, '09 8.50 13 .66 0 
March 25, ’09 8.50 8 1.07 0 
April 1, ’09 8.50 14 .61 0 
April 8, '09 8.50 7 1.21 0 
April 15, ’09 8.50 13 .66 1 
April 22, ’09 8.50 12 EHI 0 
$150.50 218 $0.71 5 
BOOKKEEPER 
Cost of No. In- Cost per No. 
Space quiries Inquiry Orders 
May, '09 $15.42 26 $0.64 4 
June, '09 15.49 62 .95 4 
July, '09 15.49 7 2.20 1 
September, '09 18.22 54 .94 2 
October '09 12.831 33 257 1 
November, ’09 12.31 28 .44 7 
October, 710 14.55 69 .91 4 
November and 
December, 710 29.10 17 .38 8 
January, '11 14.55 44 .98 0 
February, '11 14.55 39 on 0 
March, ’11 14.55 79 .18 J| 
April, 11 14.55 39 .97 0 
May, "11 14.55 93 .68 0 
June, '11 14.55 97 .54 1 
July, TI 14.55 35 41 9 
August, *11 14.55 33 44 
$949.15 675 $0.37 30 
COLLIER’S 
f Cost of No. In- Cost per No. 
Space  quiries Inquiry Orders 
October 16, ’09 $45.12 123 $0.37 8 
November 20, '09 45.12 154 .99 10 
December 18, '09 45.19 137 .98 y 
January, 15 '10 45.12 163 . 28 7 
February 19, 710 45.12 122 .97 0 
March 19, '10 45.12 74 .61 5 
April 16, 710 45.19 109 .41 6 
May 21, '10 45.14 140 .99 8 
$360.98 1022 $0.35 51 


% of Orders 


to Inquiries 


.038 (14 Page) 


% of Orders 


to Inquiries 


. 154 
. 065 
.143 
. 037 
.030 
. 250 
.058 


.039 


. 013 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 
. 065 
. 065 
.051 
. 043 


. 068 
.055 
. 057 


.05 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Cost of 

Space 

January 30,'09 $22.50 
February 13,’09 22.50 
February 27,’09 22.50 


March 13, ’09 22.50 
March 27, '09 22.50 
April 10, ’09 22.50 
April 24, ’09 22.50 
May 8, ’09 22.50 
May 22, '09 29.50 
June 5, '09 99.50 
$225.00 

Cost of 

Space 


February 4, '09 $18.00 
February 18, '09 18.00 


March 4, '09 18.00 
March 18, '09 18.00 
April 1, '09 18.00 
April 15, ’09 91.00 
April 29, °09 21.00 
May 13, ’09 21.00 
May 27, '09 21.00 
June 10, ’09 21.00 
June 24, ’09 21.00 
July 8, ^09 21.00 
July 22, '09 91.00 
August 5, '09 21.00 


August 19, '09 21.00 
September 16, '09 21.00 
September 30, '09 21.00 
October 14, '09 21.00 


No.In- Cost per No. 


quiries Inquiry Orders 
14 $1.61 1 
7 3.22 0 
19 1.18 1 
9 2.50 0 
14 1.61 1 
13 IS 1 
9 2.50 1 
6 3.75 0 
E 1.32 0 
9 2.50 0 
117 $1.92 5 
LIFE 
No. In- Cost per No. 


quiries Inquiry Orders 


7 $2.57 2 
2i . 66 2 
5 3.60 0 
12 1.50 0 
7 2.57 1 
11 1.91 0 
18 Ib 1 
9 2.33 0 
6 3.50 2 
13 1.61 I 
15 1.40 0 
16 Pel 1l 
13 1.61 0 
4l .51 1 
16 1.31 2 
25 . 84 1 
13 1.61 0 
19 ert 1 
273 $1.33 15 


LITERARY DIGEST 


Cost of 

Space 

October 9, '09 $20.31 
November 13, '09 20.31 
December 11, '09 20.31 
December 25, '09 20.31 
January 8, '10 90.31 


No. In- Cost per No. 
quiries Inquiry Orders 


78 $ 0.96 1 
55 37 3 
31 .66 1 

2 10.15 0 
59 39 1 


139 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 


.071 
.053 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 
.987 
.074 


. 143 


.056 


.933 
.077 


.131 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 
.018 
. 054 
. 032 


.019 
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LITERARY DIGEST—Continued 


Cost of 

Space 

February, 10 $20.31 
March 12, 710 28.21 
April 9, '10 28.91 
May 14, '10 28.91 
$206.49 


No. In- 
quiries 
gy 
36 
17 
15 


343 


Cost per No. 

Inquiry Orders 
$0.38 Q 
.78 1 
1.66 ll 
1.88 1 
$9.60 JH 


MERCHANT TRADE JOURNAL 


May, '09 $5.03 
June ,'09 
October, '09 
November, *09 
December, '09 
January, '10 
February, '10 


March, °10 03 
April, '10 03 
May, '10 03 
June, '10 03 


N. Y. MAGAZINE GF MYSTERIES 


Cost of 

Space 

October, 1908 $23.98 
March, 1909 93.98 
April, 1909 23.98 
May, 1909 23.98 
June, 1909 93.98 
$119.90 

Cost of 

Space 

March, 1909 $21.60 
April, 1909 21.60 
May, 1909 21.60 
$64.80 


No. In- 
quiries 
T 
14 
ie 
20 
24 
12 
35 
31 
32 
lli 
14 


218 


Cost per No. 
Inquiry Orders 
$0.72 0 

. 36 1 
.49 1 
.30 2 
ell 0 
.49 0 
14 2 
.16 l 
.16 Jl 
. 30 1 
.96 in 
$0.24 10 


No. In- Cost per No. 

quiries Inquiry Orders 
63 $0.38 5 
142 17 2 
175 .14 6 
199 . 19 5 
110 22 5 
619 $0.19 25 
OUTING 

No.In- Cost per No. 

quiries Inquiry Orders 
N2 $1.80 0 
oe . 68 1 
10 9.16 0 
54 $1.20 1 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 
. 035 
.095 
.069 
.066 


.032 


% of Orders 


to Inquiries 


Om 
. 083 
. 100 


.057 
.032 
. 031 
.059 
.071 


. 045 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 
.079 
. 014 
. 034 
.038 
.045 


.037 


% of Orders 


to Inquiries 


.031 
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Cost of No. In- Cost per No. 
Space quiries Inquiry Orders 
January, 1909 $4.80 29 $0.16 0 
March, 1909 4.80 19 325 1 
May, 1909 4.80 14 .94 0 
July, 1909 4.80 16 .90 2 
September, 1909 4.80 16 .90 0 
January, 1910 4.80 y .69 0 
February, 1910 4.80 15 .92 0 
May, 1910 4.80 5 .96 1 
$38.40 121 $0.32 4 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
Cost of No. In- Cost per No. 
Space quiries Inquiry Orders 
August, 1910 $22.86 144 $0.16 9 
September, 1910 22.86 a7 . 20 6 
November, 1910 31.98 118 9m "i 
December, 1910 31.98 165 .19 11 
January, 1911 31.98 152 .21 6 
February, 1911 31.98 194 .16 9 
March, 1911 381.98 164 . 90 3 
April, 1911 381.98 100 .03 4 
May, 1911 31.98 107 .90 1 
June, 1911 381.98 105 .90 9 
July, 1911 31.98 9] T39 1 
August, 1911 31.98 90 . 836 3 
September, 1911 31.98 We „44 1 
$397.50 1620 $0.24 64 
POPULAR TRIO 
Cost of No. In- Costper No. 
Space quiries 
December, 1909 $36.23 106 $0.34 9 
January, 1910 56.94 139 .41 10 
February, 1910 56.94 179 .99 12 
March, 1910 56.94 149 .98 g 
April, 1910 56.94 102 .56 y 
May, 1910 56.94 110 729 8 
June, 1910 56.94 118 .48 ve 
$377.87 903 $0.42 60 
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% of Orders 


to Inquiries 


052 


% of Orders 
to Inquiries 
.062 
. 051 
.059 
.066 
.039 
. 046 
.018 
.04 
.009 
.099 
.O11 
QUE 
.013 


.039 


O6 of Orders 


Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


. 084 
.072 
.067 
.047 
.067 
.072 
.059 


. 066 
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POWER 
Cost of No. In- Cost per 


Space quiries Inquiry Orders 


January 5, '09 $11.25 50 $0.29 


January 12, '09 11.25 28 .40 
January 19, '09 11.95 Lj . 66 
January 26, '09 11-95 39 .95 
February 2, '09 11.25 28 .40 
February 9, 09 IT.95 32 135 
February 16, °09 11.25 26 .43 
February 23, '09 11.25 19 .59 
March 2, '09 11.35 98 .40 
March 9,'09 11795 32 95 
March 16, '09 11525 10 JT ae 
March 23, '09 T1. 25 16 .70 
March 30, '09 11.95 96 . .43 
April 6, *09 11.25 21 .54 
April 13, ’09 11:25 22 vol 
April 20, '09 11:25 20 .56 
April 27, ’09 11725 25 .45 
May 4, °09 11.25 13 .87 
May 18, '09 11.295 11 1.02 
June 1, '09 14.07 16 .88 
June 15, '09 14.07 11 1.98 
July 6, '09 14.07 10 1.41 
July 20, *09 14.07 26 54 
August 3, '09 14.07 13 1.08 
August 17, '09 14.07 12 1.17 
September 7,’09 14.07 20 .70 
September 21, '09 14.07 8 1.76 
October 5, '09 14.07 15 .94 
October 19, '09 14.07 22 . 64 
November 2,’09 14.07 10 1.41 
November 16, '09 14.07 18 .78 
December 7, '09 14.07 29 . 64 
December 21, '09 14.07 15 .94 
January 18, '10 14.07 28 .50 


$424.70 702 $0.61 


PRINTERS’ INK 
Cost of No. In- Cost per 


Space  quiries Inquiry Orders 


January 20, 09 $7.46 10 $0.74 
February 4, '09 7.46 12 . 62 
February 18, ’09 7.46 4 1.86 
March 3, '09 7.46 11 . 68 
March 17, '09 7.46 4 1.86 


March 31, ’09 7.46 4 1.86 


No. 


to 


No. 


D Om m OS 


% of Orders 


to Inquiries 
. 06 


. 033 


% of Orders 


to Inquiries 


. 95 
.09 
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. PRINTERS’ INK—Continued 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. 4% of Orders 
Space quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


April 7, '09 $7.46 19 $0.62 0 
May 5, '09 7.46 15 .50 1 .066 
June 2, '09 7.46 7 1.06 0 
July 7, '09. 7.46 1 7.46 0 
August 4, '09 7.46 2 3.73 0 
September 1, '09 7.46 1 7.46 0 
September 15, '09 7.46 3 2.48 0 
September 29, "09 7.46 6 1.24 0 
November 3, '09 7.46 6 1.24 0 
$111.90 98 $1.14 8 .081 


PROGRESS 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 
Space  quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


October, '09 $5.97 40 $0.13 7 .165 
November, '09 RIN 41 .18 1 . 024 
December, '09 5497 27 .20 0 
January, '10 DIT 40 .13 1 .025 
February, '10 5.97 B am" aT 0 
March, '10 5.37 18 .29 1 .055 
April, '10 5497 39 ry 1 .031 
May, 710 5.37 58 .09 2 . 034 
June, '10 5.37 62 08% 3 048 

$48.33 395 $0.15 16 .049 

SATURDAY EVENING POST | 
Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 

Space  quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 
March 27, '09 $71.25 366 $0.19 17 .046 
April 3 11.295 185 .98 6 .032 
April 10 71.25 239 320 20 .083 
April 24 71.95 270 26 12 .044 
May 8 IRS 133 .53 7 . 082 
May 15 71.25 154 .46 9 .058 
May 22 71.95 238 . 30 16 .067 
May 29 "1.25 171 Al 7 .040 
June 5 71.95 259 .28 16 .063 
June 26, 71.25 258 27 20 .077 
July 3 71.25 222 792 13 .058 
July 31 71.85 209 .94 12 057 
Aug. 7 71.285 290 . 24 18 . 062 
Aug. 28 GL. 25 236 . 30 iW .046 
Sept. 4 fel .. 25 174 .40 7 .040 


Sept. 11 71.25 190 .37 8 .042 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST—Continued 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 
Space  quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


Sept. 18 $ 71.25 228 $0.31 15 .065 
Sept. 25 71.95 198 .97 12 .060 
Oct. 2 71.25 189 .37 9 .047 
Oct. 16 114.00 182 .62 7 .038 
Oct. 23 114.00 153 ETA 11 E 
Oct. 30 114.00 243 .46 13 .053 
Nov. 6 114.00 193 53 18 .093 
Nov. 18 114.00 208 .54 13 .062 
Nov. 27 114.00 269 .49 8 .029 
Dec. 11 114.00 980 .40 17 . 060 
Dec. 25 114.00 309 336 15 . 048 
Jan. 8, 710 142.50 479 .99 25 .052 
Jan. 22 142.50 380 8B 25 . 066 
Feb. 5 142.50 357 .89 16 . 044 
Feb. 19 142.50 570 .95 44 .077 
Mar. 5 142.50 262 .54 14 .053 
Apr. 2 142.50 947 .41 26 .074 
May 7 142.50 312 . 45 11 .085 
June 4 142.50 244 .58 13 .058 

$3405.75 8890 $9.38 511 .057 

SUCCESS 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 
Space  quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


August, 1909 $45.00 143 $0.31 10 .069 
September, 1909 45.00 183 .94 12 . 065 
October, 1909 45.00 166 98 10 .060 
November, 1909 45.00 172 . 26 8 . 046 
December, 1909 45.00 143 .ar 12 . 083 
January, 1910 45.00 182 24 9 .049 
February, 1910 45.00 215 .90 17 .079 
March, 1910 45.00 104 .43 5 . 048 
June, 1910 45.00 TIN . 38 3 .025 
November, 1910 45.00 90 :20 3 . 039 
December, 1910 45.00 124 .36 4 .031 
April, 1911 45.00 92 48 2 .021 
May, 1911 45.00 66 .68 0 
June, 1911 45.00 59 . T6 1 .016 
September, 1911 45.00 91 .48 1 JOXT 
$675.00 1947 $0.35 97 .050 


SYSTEM 
Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 
Space  quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 
April, '09 $15.06 48 $0.31 4 .083 
May, '09 15.06 41 . 86 5 TEE 
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SYSTEM —Continued 


Cost of No. In- Cost per No. &% of Orders 
Space quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 


June, '09 $15.06 56 $0.26 2 .035 
August, '09 15.06 . 40 -87 6 .150 
September, '09 15.06 48 soul 2 .041 
October, '09 14.44 31 .46 8 .096 
December, ’09 14.44 35 A] Ti .980 
January, '10 14.44 98 .51 3 . 107 
February, °10 14.44 36 .40 2 .055 
March, '10 14.44 39 . 65 1 . 045 
April, ^10 14.44 25 .57 2 .080 
June, '10 14.44 3l .46 1 .032 
August, '10 14.44 58 25 3. 3051 
October, *10 22.50 val A 4 .056 
November, '10 25.50 58 .99 5 . 086 
December, 710 22.50 93 24 1 . 043 
$958.32 721 $0.35 48 . 066 
A recapitulation of the above follows: 
RECAPITULATION 
Cost of No. In- Cost per No. % of Orders 
Magazine Space quiries Inquiry Orders to Inquiries 

American Machinist $150.50 913 $0.71 5 . 023 
Bookkeeper 249.15 675 287 30 .044 
Collier's 360.98 1022 foo 51 . 050 
Harper’s Weekly 225.00 117 1.92 5 . 043 
Life 363.00 273 1.33 15 .055 
Literary Digest 206.49 343 . 60 11 . 032 
Merchant Frade Jrl. 55.33 218 24 10 . 045 
N. Y. Mag. of Myst's 119.90 619 . 19 23 .037 
Outing 64.80 54 1.20 1 .018 
Obermayer Bulletin 38.40 19 109 4 . 033 
Popular Trio 377 987 903 .49 60 .066 
Popular Mechanics 97.50 1620 . 94 64 .039 
Power 324.70 702 .61 23 .033 
Printer's Ink 411.90 98 1.14 3 .031 
Progress 148.33 325 . 15 16 .049 
Sat. Evening Post 3405.75 | 8890 oo | OI .057 
Success 675.00 1947 . 35 97 .050 
System 258.92 721 poo 48 . 066 
Totals $7533.02 18861 $0.39 977 .051 
Add Unkeyed Inquir- 

ies (11%) and Un- 

Unkeyed Orders 2074 293 

(30%) — — Dx eee c 

$7583.02 20935 $0.35 1270 .060 
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In order to make a profit it was necessary to secure 
inquiries at 40 cents each, and develop into orders at 
least 6% of the inquiries at this cost. It may be seen 
at a glance how few of the publications tested were profit- 
able. In some cases inquiries were secured at an average 
cost of less than 40 cents, when a somewhat lower per- 
centage of orders would yield a profit. The general 
average of inquiry cost dropped below the standard when 
the unkeyed inquiries were added. The average cost 
per sale, by the same process, showed 6% on the entire 
campaign. The few profitable mediums carried the en- 
tire campaign, and an examination of the records plainly 
shows the unprofitable mediums. 

In connection with the above results in magazines I 
have been furnished with a record of results in newspapers 
tried by the same advertiser on the same proposition. 
The record is less complete than the above showing, in 
that no definite idea is given of the sizes of space used 
in the different papers, nor the number of times each was 
tried. The newspaper results quoted cover a campaign 
in which a number of different sizes of copy appeared. 
In but few instances do the records show results of copy 
less than 30 lines. This latter copy has been used by 
this advertiser in newspapers, when the results have been 
a cost lower than the average costs shown below. ‘The 
percentage of orders from newspapers fell below that of 
magazines, and in addition the losses from bad debts on 
newspaper accounts proved much higher. The record 
is reproduced exactly as sent in, that a comparison of 
the results in various papers may be made by other 
advertisers who have used the same papers. 


Plus Plus 
Proportion Cost Proportion Per- 
Dailies Cost  In- Unk. per Sales Unk. cent- 
quiries Inq. Ing. Sales age 

N. Y. Evening Sun $232.18 464 505 $0.46 29 32 . 06336 
N. Y. Morning Sun 250.71 301 328 76 19 PI . 06402 
Globe Democrat 151.60 262 985 53 15 17 .05964 
Chicago Tribune 319.94 445 484 66 15 17 .03512 
Record-Herald 194.84 358 390 50 18 20 .05128 
Post-Dispatch 60.33 109 119 51 6 7 . 05882 
New Orleans Item 39.57 70 16 59 5 6 .07894 
Commercial Appeal 43.95 94 102 43 7 8 . 07843 
Washington Herald 32.42 50 54 60 1 1 .01851 
Pittsburg Press 60.85 133 145 42 5 6 . 04137 
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Plus Cost Plus Per- 
Cost - In- Proportion per Sales proportion cent- 
Dailies quiries Unk.Ing. inq. Unk.Sales age 
Cincinnati Times-Star $ 1083.94 262 285 $0.36 4 4 .01400 
Kansas City Times-Star 195.41 218 237 82 12 13 . 05458 
Minneapolis Tribune 73.92 84 91 81 3 3 . 03296 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer 46.46 69 75 62 4 4 .05333 
N. Y. Mail 81.36 73 79 1.03 3 3 . 03797 
N. Y. World 65.00 112 122 53 5 6 .04918 
Milwaukee Sentinel 20.08 29 32 63 1 1 .03125 
Baltimore Sun 108.98 136 148 74 3 3 . 02027 
Washington Post . 76.27 65 71 1.07 3 3 . 04225 
Omaha Bee 20.92 13 14 1.49 2 2 . 14280 
St. Louis Times 78.98 139 151 52 ats 9 .01324 
Chieago Journal 59.39 102 111 54 5 6 . 05405 
Atlanta Constitution 55.38 49 58 1.04 4 4 .07547 
North American 12.80 22 24 53 2 2 . 08333 
Boston Post 83.36 197 214 39 6 ji .03271 
Boston Globe 127.62 103 112 1.14 9 2 .01785 
Indianapolis News 41.33 52 57 71 2 2 .03508 
Chicago Examiner 81.99 217 236 35 9 8 . 03393 
Los Angeles 'Times 29.07 31 34 8.55 2 Q . 05882 
St Louis Republic 43.01 44 48 90 1 1 . 02083 
Baltimore American 20.50 34 37 55 1 l . 02702 
N. Y. American 73.49 225 245 30 6 7 . 02857 
Evening Telegraph 26.96 27 29 93 2 2 . 06896 
Cleveland News 81.17 30 33 94 1 il . 03030 
Springfield News 19.06 13 14 1.36 1 l .07140 
New York Press 34.00 68 74 46 6 y .09456 
Chronicle-Telegraph and 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times 49.98 52 57 88 3 3 .05263 
Denver News 17.21 20 22 78 . 
Detroit Free Press 34.13 33 36 95 1 1 02777 
Cleveland Leader 21.51 3 3 The Wa 
Los Angeles Examiner 12.20 11 12 1.02 2 2 . 16666 
Terre Haute, Muncie and 
Indianapolis Star 32.25 32 35 92 
San Francisco Examiner 35.88 16 17 2.11 
New York Times 220.77 351 389 58 18 20 -05235 


ea ee 


Total $3420.08 5218 5678 $0.60 234 258 04543 


An Art School Exhibit 


'The records shown in this chapter are those of the 
W. L. Evans School of Cartooning. They were secured 
from Mr. Evans through the courtesy of Mr. H. Prescott 
Simpson of The Fowler-Simpson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
All advertising for this school is left entirely with Mr. 
Simpson, who follows a definite, fixed system in placing 
its orders. The school moved in May, 1911, and all re- 
records prior to that month were either lost or mislaid. 
A comparative study of the records of previous years, 
with those of 1911, is thus made impossible. 

'The main value of the records furnished will be to show 
the accurate system employed. This system permits the 
order of no showing in any magazine until the previous 
showings have yielded a profit. There will thus appear 
but few publications carrying consecutive showing every 
month. 

'The school teaches the subject of cartooning by mail. 
A peculiar fact in connection with the business is that 
only one size of copy is ever used and that is one inch copy. 
Moreover this copy 1s never changed. Both size and style 
of copy were changed once, with unsuccessful results, and 
the present copy is now their standard. í 

A follow-up of three letters goes to every inquirer. 
These letters are sent under first class postage. The 
course sells for $20.00 cash and $95.00 in installments. 
The course is a successful one and has been for several 
years. No experimenting is done now and all orders are 
for papers that have proved their worth. All copy in 
each publication is keyed the same. 

The copy is striking, in spite of its small size, and its 
request for six cents in postage, unusual. The revenue 
from the postage accompanying an inquiry cuts the cost 
of follow-up materially. It also serves to eliminate the 
curiosity seeker to a remarkable degree. 

Having a short follow-up, the cost is small and subject 
to definite computation. A cost system is in effect that 
makes it possible to know with certainty when to reorder 
any showing. Having passed the experimental stage 
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the business is steady, sure and profitable. They are not 
susceptible to any spell-binding, nor does the cumulative 
value theory cause them to waste profits in vain attempts 
to force results. 

The copy used uniformly is that given below: 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 

Now, we will not give you any grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this pieture with 6 cents 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 333 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


The records that follow cover a period of monthly 
results from May 25th, 1911, to November 23rd, 1911. 
All orders are given on the showing of a monthly record 
submitted to Mr. Simpson on the 23rd of every month. 
With a given average inquiry cost there must be a certain 
minimum sale cost in order to yield a profit. Each publi- 
cation that shows by the record that the cost per sale 
average is a profitable one receives an order to repeat 
the copy. Those which fail to show returns that are 
profitable, by this standard, do not receive orders for 
repetition. 

The method of keeping the records totals all results 
every month. On the average showing of all copy run in 
any publication it is reordered on the 23rd of each month 
or allowed to go without copy until it shows a profit. In 
the records that follow, each publication is started with 
the total results up to May 25th, 1911. The loss of the 
previous record of results does not affect the business in 
any material way, as they have the totals before them 
just the same, and it is from these totals that all orders 
are given. 

In order to discover which of the publications that fol- 
low are the profitable ones, simply examine the fourth 
column, that of “Cost.” Those that show an increase in 
this column every month are those that are paying stead- 
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ily. Those that show no increase in this column are pub- 
lications that have not yielded any profit. They are not 
reordered until they show a profit. As old inquirers often 
enroll months after the follow-up ceases, such cases then 
warrant reordering in publications that have showed no 
profit for a long time. 

As all of the copy is fourteen line copy the number of 
times it has run prior to May 25th may be easily deter- 
mined by those interested in this feature.: It will be read- 
ily appreciated how few publications have warranted 
monthly showings. By waiting from two to six months 
a number of magazines will often show a profit for any 
proposition, where repeated showings, every month, mean 
continuous loss. It is also worthy of note that this policy 
of irregular showings serves to keep the average cost of 
inquiries almost even. With repeated showings every 
month such costs almost invariably increase with any 
proposition. 

The above explanation will, I think, make the d Ho sas 
set of records entirely clear: 


Cost per Cost 


Magazine Month Replies Cost Sales reply per sale 
Aiuslee's To May 25, 711 48 $52.50 8 $1.09 $6.56 
To June 23, 711 49 52.50 8 1.07 6.56 

To July 23, '11 49 52.50 8 1.07 6.56 

To Aug. 23, 11 50 52.50 8 1.05 6.56 

To Sept. 23, 711 50 52.50 8 1.05 6.56 

- To Oct. 23, 711 50 52.50 8 1.05 6.56 
To Nov. 23, 711 50 52.50 8 1.05 6.56 

American Boy To May 25, 711 538 212.00 64 39 3.81 
To June 23, 711 579 240.00 67 4] 3.58 

To July 23, "11 596 254.00 71 42 3.57 

To Aug. 23, '11 619 268.00 74 43 3.62 

To Sept. 23, 711 641 282.00 81 43 3.48 

To Oct. 23, Al 665 296.00 84 A+ 3.52 

To Nov. 23, "11 710 310.00 88 43 3.52 

American Magazine To May 25, '11 159 159.60 25 1.00 6.38 
To June 23, '11 166 159.60 29 95 5.15 

To July 23, "11 169 159.60 30 94 5.32 

To Aug. 23, 711 173 159.60 31 99 5.14 

To Sept. 23, 711 178 159.60 32 89 4.98 

To Oct. 23, 11 185 180.60 33 97 5.47 

To Nov. 23, 711 201 201.60 36 1.00 5.60 

Argosy To May 25, '11 315 308.00 59 82 5.99 
To June 23, '11 401 364.00 62 90 5.87 

To July 23, 711 405 364.00 62 89 5.96 

To Aug. 23, 711 412 364.00 63 88 5.77 

To Sept. 23, '11 418 364.00 64 87 5.68 

To Oct. 23, 711 428 364.00 65 85 5.60 

To Nov. 93, 711 433 364.00 67 84 5.43 
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Cost per Cost 


Magazine Month Replies Cost Sales reply per Sale 

Assoc. Sun. Magazine To May 25, ’11 595 $315.00 57 $0.60 $5.52 

To June 23, "11 555 364.00 60 65 6.06 

To July 23, "11 558 364.00 65 65 5.60 

To Aug. 23, '11 561 364.00 67 64 5.43 

To Sept. 23, '11 567. 364.00 68 64 5.35 

To Oct. 23, 'T1 569 364.00 69 63 0997] 

To Nov. 23, 711 574 364.00 70 63 5.20 
Beach’s Magazine To May 25, 711 6 12.00 0 2.00 
To June 23, '11 7 24.00 0 3.42 

To July 23, 11 7 24.00 1 3.42 24.00 

To Aug. 23, "11 7 24.00 1 3.49 24.00 

To Sept. 23, '11 7 24.00 1 3.42 24.00 

To Oct. 23, 711 7 24.00 1 3.49 24.00 

To Nov. 23, 711 7 24.00 1 3.42 24.00 

Cin. Times Star To May 25, ’11 47 35.34 11 76 3.25 

To June 23, '11 47 35.34 11 76 3.25 

To July 23, '11 47 35.34 11 76 9895 

To Aug. 23, '11 47 35.34 11 76 3.25 

To Sept. 23, '11 47 85.34 11 76 3.95 

To Oct. 23, '11 47 35.34 11 76 3.25 

To Nov. 23, '11 47 35.34 11 76 3.25 

Collier’s To May 25, '11 ^ 676 479.50 103 69 4.58 

To June 23, *11 722 567.00 108 78 5.25 

To July 23, '11 749 598.50 110 79 5.44 

To Aug. 23, 711 790 630.00 117 79 5.38 

To Sept. 23, '11 826 661.50 122 80 5.42 

To Oct. 23,711 863 693.00 130 80 5.33 

To Nov. 23, '11 909 724.50 136 79 5.32 

Cosmopolitan To May 25, '11 106 56.00 14 52 4.00 

To June 23, '11 139 112.00 18 80 6.22 

To July 23, '11 156 112.00 23 71 4.86 

'To Aug. 23, '11 179 140.00 65 78 9.15 

To Sept. 23, '11 184 140.00 68 76 2.05 

To Oct. 23, 711 189 140.00 69 74 2.02 

To Nov. 23, 711 227 168.00 70 74 9.49 

Everybody's To May 85, '11 705 500.25 97 70 5.15 

To June 23, "11 766 562.75 110 78 5.11 

'To July 23, '11 797 594.00 115 74 5.16 

'To Aug. 23, '11 841 625.95 121 74 5.16 

To Sept. 23, "11 888 656.50 128 73 DO 

To Oct. 23, '11 999 . 694.00 133 74 5.12 

To Nov. 23, '11 978 731.50 141 74 5.18 

Green's Fruit Grower To May 25,’1l 36 14.00 1 38 4.00 

To June 23, '11 36 14.00 B 38 7.00 

To July 23,11 36 14.00 2 38 7.00 

'To Aug. 23, '11 36 14.00 9 38 7.00 

To Sept. 23, '11 36 14.00 2 38 7.00 

To Oct. 23, 711 37 14.00 3 37 4.66 

To Nov. 23, '11 38 14.00 3 35 4.66 

Hampton's To May:25, '11 169 101.50 21 60 4.94 

To June 23, '11 183 126.50 99 69 5.75 

To July .23, '11 195 151.50 25 77 6.06 

To Aug. 23, '11 215 176.50 26 82 6.78 

To Sept: 23, '11 241 201.50 31 83 6.50 

To Oct. 23, '11 953 ^ 201.50 35 79 5.75 


To Nov. 23, "11 263 226.50 38 86 5.96 
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Cost pee Cost 


Magazińe Month Replies Cost Sales reply per Sale 
Leslie’s To May 25, "11 180 $108.50 95 $0.60 $4.94 
To June 23, '11 209 143.50 28 68 55152 
To July 23, '11 919 143.50 30 65 4.78 
'To Aug. 99, "jut 995 143.50 31 63 4.62 
To Sept. 23, '11 239 161.00 32 67 5.03 
To Oct. 23, 711 947 161.00 33 . 65 4.87 
To Nov. 23, 711 248 161.00 36 64 4.47 
MeClure's To May 25, '11 163 120. 40 17 78 7.08 
To June 23, '11 172 120.40 19 70 6.33 
To July 23, 711 173 120.40 19 69 6.33 
To Aug. 23, '11 176 120.40 19 68 6.33 
To Sept. 23, 711 182 120.40 20 66 6.02 
To Oct. 23, 711 187 120.40 20 64 6.02 
To Nov. 23, 711 190 120.40 20 63 6.02 
McLean’s To May 25, '11 1 6.00 0 6.00 
To June 23, 711 4 18.00 0 4.50 
To July 23, 11 4 18.00 1 4.50 18.00 
To Aug. 23, '11 5 18.00 1 3.60 18.00 
To Sept. 23, '11 6 18.00 1 3.00 18.00 
To Oct. 29, "11 7 18.00 1 2.57 18.00 
To Nov. 23, "11 7 18.00 1 2.57 18.00 
Modern Methods To May 25, '11 (Started next E 
To June 23, "11 5 1 1.25 6.25 
To July 23, 711 6 9:86 2 1.56 4.69 
To Aug. 23, 711 7 9.38 » 1.34 4.69 
To Sept. 23, '11 7 9.38 2 1.34 4.69 
To Oct. 23, "11 9 9.38 2 1.04 4.69 
To Nov. 99, "11 9 9.38 2 1.04 4.69 
Pacific Monthly To May 25, '11 71 31.50 18 Tg Le 4.58 
To June 23, '11 74 89.65 20 1.21 4.48 
To July 23, 711 75 89.65 20 1.19 4.48 
To Aug. 23, '11 80 97.80 21 1:92 4.65 
To Sept. 23, '11 82 97.80 22 1.19 4.44 
To Oct. 23, 711 82 97.80 22 1.19 4.44 
To Nov. 23, '11 89 97.80 23 1.19 4.95 
Pearsons 'To May 23, 11 49 52.50 4 1.07 18.12 
To June 23, '11 50 52.50 4 1.05 18.12 
To July 23, 711 50 59.50 4 1.05 13.12 
'To Aug. 23, "9i 50 52.50 4 1.05 13.12 
To Sept. 93, "11 50 52.50 4 1.05 13.12 
To Oct. 23, a 50 52.50 4 R05 13.12 
To Nov. 23, ‘11 50 52.50 4 1.05 13.12 
Physical Culture To May 25, 11 51  . 57.00 Sem IX 7. 
To June 23, '11 54 51.00 9 1.05 6.33 
To July 23, Al 56 57.00 10 1.01 5.70 
To Aug. 23, '11 57 57.00 11 1.00 5.18 
To Sept. 23, '11 57 57.00 11 1.00 5.18 
To Oct. 23, 11 58 57.00 11 98 5.18 
To Nov. 93, Til 59 57.00 11 96 5.18 
Popular Electricity 'To May 25, 4l 106 78.96 12 71 6.33 
To June 23, '11 116 87.30 15 75 5.82 
To July 93, "jul 190 87.30 15 72 5.82 
To Aug. 93. "jul 126 87.30 16 69 5.45 
'To Sept. 23, '11 196 87.30 16 69 5.45 
To Oct. 23, 11 197 87.30 17 68 5.18 
5 


To Nov. 23, "l1 . 128 87.30 17 68 
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Magazine 
Popular Magazine 


Popular Mechanics 


Red Book 


Saturday Eve. Post 


Short Stories 


Signs of the Times 


Sovereign Visitor 


Students’ Art Magazine 


Month 


To May 25, '11 
To June 23, "11 
To July 23, '11 
To Aug. 23, '11 
To Sept. 23, "11 
To Oct. 23, "11 
To Nov. 23, '11 


To May 25, 11 
'To June 23, '11 
To July 23, '11 
To Aug. 23, °H 
To Sept. 23, '11 
To Oct. 23, 711 
To Nov. 23, '11 


To May 25, 711 
To June 23, '11 
To July 23, '11 
To Aug. 23, “11 
To Sept. 23, '11 
To Oct. 23,711 
To Nov. 23, *11 


To May 25, 11 
To June 23, '11 
To July 23, '11 
To Aug. 23, '11 
To Sept. 23, 711 
To Oct. 23, 11 
To Nov. 23, *11 


To May 25, 711 
To June 28, '11 
To July 23, 11 
To Aug. 23, 711 
To Sept. 23, 711 
To Oct. 23, 711 
To Nov. 23, 711 


To May 25, 711 
To June 23, 11 
To July 23, 711 
To Aug. 23, 711 
To Sept. 23, 711 
To Oct. 23, 711 
To Nov. 23, 711 


To May 25, '11 
To June 93, '11 
'To July 23, '11 
To Aug. 23, '11 
To Sept. 23, 711 
To Oct. 23, 711 
To Nov. 23, "11 


To May 25, 711 
To June 23, '11 
To July 23, 11 
To Aug. 23, "11 
To Sept. 23, "11 
To Oct. 23, 11 
To Nov. 23, "11 


Replies Cost 
499 $ 230.30 
536 261.10 
563 276.50 
606 291.90 
651 307.30 
681 322.70 
711 338.10 
709 276.00 
763 314.00 
804 332.00 
859 350.00 
916 368.00 
989 386.00 

1060 404.00 
423 294.00 
439 315.00 
445 315.00 
466 336.00 
484 336.00 
491 336.00 
502 336.00 
1442 1218.00 
1545 1386.00 

1573 1386.00 

1592 1386.00 
1649 1470.00 
1694 1470.00 
1781 1554.00 

66 34.00 
75 38.00 
qa 38.00 
78 38.00 
81 38.00 
83 38.00 
83 38.00 

8 8.76 

8 8.76 

8 8.76 

8 8.76 

8 8.76 

8 8.76 

8 8.76 
50 56.00 
52 56.00 
52 56.00 
59 56.00 
52 56.00 
52 56.00 
52 56.00. 
65 20.00 
79 30.00 
76 30.00 
,79 30.00 
80 30.00 
81 30.00 
82 30.00 
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Sales 


$0.86 
91 

92 
101 
111 
124 
128 


108 
121 
125 
133 
141 
150 
160 


55 
60 
60 
60 
62 
66 
67 


213 
232 
244 
251 
257 
260 
269 


ooococoo 


OS C9 Co 09 ao C2 09 


Cost per Cost 
reply per Sale 


16 $2.67 
48 2.86 
19 3.00 
48 2.89 
47 2.76 
47 2.60 
47 2.64 
39 2.55 
41 2.59 
41 2.65 
40 2.63 
10 2.60 
39 2.57 
38 2.52 
69 5.34 
7l 5.95 
70 5.95 
72 5.60 
69 5.11 
68 5.06 
66 5.01 
84 5.71 
89 5.97 
88 5.68 
87 5.52 
89 5.71 
86 5.65 
87 5.77 
51 4.85 
59 3.45 
49 3.16 
48 3.16 
46 2.92 
45 2.92 
45 9502 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.12 18.66 

1.07 18.66 

1.07 18.66 

1.07 18.66 

1.07 18.66 

1.07 18.66 

1.07 18.66 
30 2.00 
41 3.00 
39 3.00 
37 3.00 
37 3.00 
37 3.00 
36 pie ie: 
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Cost per Cost 


Magazine Month Replies Cost Sales reply per Sale 
Success To May 25, '11 69 $56.00 6 $0.81 $9.33 
To June 23, "11 71 56.00 6 78 9.33 
To July 23, '11 79 56.00 6 7l 9.33 
To Aug. 23, '11 73 56.00 6 76 9.33 
To Sept. 23, '11 74 56.00 8 75 9.33 
To Oct. 23, "11 74 56.00 6 75 9.33 
To Nov. 23, 11 75 56.00 6 T4 9.33 
System To May 25,11 109 119.50 20 1.03 5.62 
To June 23, "11 118 112.50 23 95 4.89 
To July 23, 711 119 112.50 24 94 4.68 
To Aug. 23, '11 190 112.50 94 93 4.68 
To Sept. 23, '11 123 125.00 Q4 1.01 5.00 
To Oct. 23, 711 131 137.50 25 1.04 5.50 
To Nov. 23, “11 144 137.50 26 95 5.98 
Technical World To May 25, '11 188 157.00 33 83 4.75 
To June 23, '11 192 167.00 34 86 4.91 
To July 23, "11 192 167.00 34 86 4.91 
To Aug. 23, '11 198 167.00 34 81 4.91 
To Sept. 23, '11 205 177.00 37 86 4.78 
To Oct. 23, 711 211 187.00 37 88 5.05 
To Nov. 23, '11 220 197.00 38 89 5.18 
Today’s Magazine To May 25, '11 44 42.00 6 95 7.00 
To June 23, "11 44 49.00 6 95 7.00 
To July 23, "11 45 42.00 6 93 7.00 
To Aug. 23, 11 45 429.00 6 93 7.00 
To Sept. 23, '11 45 42.00 6 93 7.00 
To Oct. 23,711 45 42.00 6 93 7.00 
To Nov. 23, 11 45 49.00 6 93 7.00 
World's Almanac To May 25, "11 2 35 32.50 1 92 32.50 
To June 23, "11 39 32.50 Q 83 106.25 
To July 23, 711 39 39.50 Q 83 16.25 
'To Aug. 23, '11 39 39.50 3 83 10.83 
To Sept. 23, '11 39 32.50 3 83 10.83 
To Oct. 23, 711 40 32.50 3 81 10.83 
To Nov. 23, '11 43 32.50 3 75 10.83 
Unkeyed To Nov. 23, '11 341 191 


The above record includes showings in thirty-three 
mediums. Of the thirty-three there are only four that 
pay with sufficient regularity to permit a showing every 
month. These four are the American Boy, Collier’s, 
Everybody's and the Popular. There appear to be 
several other good pullers in the list, but it is necessary 
to “skip” insertions in order to secure a working margin 
of profit from them. l 

A discussion between Mr. Simpson and myself in 1909 
resulted in a test that proved most interesting. It arose 
out of Mr. Simpson's faith in the first-class postage plan 
operated by the Evans School. As previously stated, 
this school uses first-class postage in its follow-up. I use 
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third-class postage. Mr. Simpson was of the opinion 
that a high-grade stationery, under first-class postage, 
would yield me better returns than I secured from cheaper 
paper and third-class postage. 

I decided to test his theory, and for over three months 
sent out two classes of follow-up. One was accompanied 
by cheap, sixteen pound letterheads and No. 10 manilla 
envelopes, mailed third-class. The other used fancy 
twenty pound paper, printed in three colors, with bond 
envelopes to match. Our inquiries were divided equally 
every day and the different letters sent to half of each. 
The entire follow-up was carried out in this fashion. 

Theresults, after a three months’ test, showed a percent- 
age of enrolments of .06 plus for the third-class postage, 
and .05 plus for first-class postage. As the cost in 
postage alone was doubled on the first-class letters, the net 
loss on the first-class was a considerable figure. The 
results of this test are significant. With any new propo- 
sition I always make a postage test, and have found 
the third-class as good as first-class in every case tested, 
but one. The latter was test on direct advertising to 
lawyers, where I found it necessary to use first-class in 
order to secure any profitable returns. 


A Four Years' Record 


This chapter will contain an advertising record, cover- 
ing a period of four years, of American Collection Service 
showings in some 150 different mediums. A large number 
of "trade" records are omitted, for reasons of policy previ- 
ously outlined. This record of four years is given mainly 
on account of its comparative value to other advertisers, 
although such a complete record will reflect a certain 
interest for any advertiser.. The comparative value will 
manifest itself to many in the degree of profit or loss the 
same publications reflect in their own experiments. That 
a thorough understanding of the table may be secured by 
every reader certain explanations are necessary, which 
will be found outlined in the next paragraph. 

In the second column will be given the year. ‘The 
records for 1907 were not kept in tabulated form, making 
it desirable to start this record with 1908, when the present 
system was installed. In the first column on the left 
the name of each publication is given in alphabetical 
order, and the year given in the second column indicates 
the period of twelve months during which the first inser- 
tions in each publication started. In the third column is 
given the number of times all copy showed in each publi- 
cation. The number of insertions includes all sizes of 
copy from small classified to three page readers. In the 
fourth column is given the total number of inquiries 
secured each year from each publication, regardless of 
size of space. In the fifth column the total cash returns 
secured during that year are shown. In the sixth 
column the cost for all space used in each publica- 
tion is totalled. In the last column I have indicated 
whether the results show a profit or a loss. For obvious 
reasons I do not care to give the actual profit or loss in 
dollars and cents. It must be borne in mind that the 
final result must take into consideration the total cost in 
following up all inquiries received during the year, as well 
as all fixed and overhead expenses connected with doing 
business. These expenses are charged against the pro- 
ceeds, as well as the definite cost of space, and the final 
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You Have 


Analytical Advertising 


a Right to 


Independence 


to believe that you have a right to business 

freedom, Every good American believes 
that, and with considerable justice, too, Bur—do 
you actually possess any real business independ- 
ence? If you have given the subject any thought 
you also realize that the right to independence means 
not only an earnest desire to enjoy it, but a will to 
achieve it. Have you made any real effort to be- 
come absolutely independent 2 "The more vou study 
the opportunities for business freedom the more you 


W elieve t your condition you arc bound 


must be convinced of the limited channels through 
which it may he gained, Have you ever considered 
the one wide field vet scarcely understood? "E iis 
teld is the collection field. jt is practically Innit: 
less. [t is as wide and bromi as America itsel. 
The demand for experts is becoming wider every 
day. It willcontinue to widen as jong as the cost 
trv docs business on a credit basis, and that means 
as long as present property ideals exist. — Do you 
know that it takes practically no cash capital to 
enter this business? 


Your Head—Your Capital 


A Trained Brain Better Than en Capital 


A New York student wrote me Eus 
that he coukl command Ss.oce at low 
interest, assinu inva on insest- 
ing it in the Colbe iion Dustisss. 7I 
told him what 1 tei! the cot- 
lection bnsiness necis na su. ht 
capital. A goud brain is worth 
ten times 35.205 in this business, 


H. A. MURPHY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


A. P. HYDE 
Holyoke, Mass. 
"The following are my COMMIS- 
SIONS for 
March 
April 
May 
June 


I have made good from the first 
fetter I sent out. I kad never coi- 
lected a bill in mv life until I icak the 
lessons, and E ha ; made us Pigh as 
$105.00 in one week and t 
spare time only, evenings and 
day afternocns Idur 

p vir of tity tha 

rom. 1 

money comes | 
that it ia hard 
of your clients, i 
help but win. 


$348.02 
430.48 
439.72 
484.58 


Commencing with Novemt 

commissions tan from $220 

zeon por month, includ: ah 
UT 


Wa. A^. SH RYER HA Ho 


i PRESIDENT 


I Can Make Toi Brain pe You Dividends 


I can teach you to cash in with your brain. The amount of vour dividend rate Til, of course, depend on 
the qualitv of your gray matter, The more of that oo already a s the greater voar actual diviklend, 

thins, It is entirely up to vou 
Lean show you how to tna ke it pay vou a steady vider in your spare tine, The collec- 
" | cin teh you sew i make ü pay Lig dixidemlo if vou 
care to pu all your time to the busini Any w ay you l af this problem of making a [| x 4nd increasing sour disi i- 
dends I can cip you. Simpiy & Ye the word. and Pow «bow you how. D wih cst not! ny 10 sec my prouf ob resuk: 
accomplished with others. They were no mure fortunate or lucky wien they Marted then yuu. Write and see for m Ae 


W. A. SHRYER, President 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 3 9 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


re "s 


1 d 
pao Phi Tun 


how much. 
tion business is an ideal one for 


This Page Yielded a Net Profit of $421.67 
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result expressed in comparative form as either Small Profit, 
Profit, or Good Profit, and Small Loss, Loss or Decided 
Loss. Such a plan obviates the necessity of quoting the 
exact profit or loss, which would serve no serious purpose 
and simply aid the unduly curious. 

The records for 1911 are totalled only as far as October 
first. During the three months to follow practically all 
of the publications showing a small loss will be turned to 
profit, as our regular follow-up will doubtless reach each 
inquirer at least once before January Ist, 1912. By 
means of the system now employed no publication receives 
any order for any repetition of a certain piece of copy 
until the previous showing pays out. A number of losses 
incurred during 1911 are likely to be permanent losses, as _ 
the insertions responsible for the bad showings were made 
purely as “experiments,” some in new mediums, and 
others in old ones. Among the latter several "Standard 
Magazines” were chosen for experiments (on account of 
large increases in circulation), in spite of the fact that 
previous experiments showed a loss. The results have 
been valuable in so far as they have confirmed the fixed 
theory now employed, namely, to reorder in no publica- 
tion as long as any losses from previous showings appear. 
The returns already in since the date of closing this record, 
show a profit for a number appearing as losses in the 
following table. 

Any advertisers desiring any particular information not 
recorded in these results will be cheerfully accorded any 
pertinent facts they desire. The complete table is as 
follows: 


To Sept. 30, 1911. 
Name Yr. Ins. Ing. Returns Ad. Cost Profit—Loss 
Advertisers’ 1909 


5 59 $187.05 $47.19 Profit 
Mag. 1910 4 38 91.00 16.12 Loss 
1911 47.50 Profit 
Aleolm Mag. 1909 2 1 30.40 Decided Loss 
American Boy 1909 1 22 11.33 Decided Loss 
1910 5.00 Small Profit 
Am. Bus. Man 1908 2 48 129.50 11.87 Good Profit 
1909 5 53.00 Profit 
1910 2 70.00 Good Profit 


1911 5.00 Small Profit 
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Name bbs 
Am. Legal News1909 
1910 
1911 
American Mag. 1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
App.to Reason 1908 
1909 
1911 
Appleton's Mag 1909 
Argosy and 1908 
All Story 1909 
1910 
1911 
Ass. Sun. Mag. 1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
Atlantic Mo. 1909 
Base Ball Mag. 1909 
Beach’s Mag. 1909 
1910 
1911 
Black Cat 1909 
1910 
Blue Book 1909 
1910 
1911 

Bonville’s 
West. Mo 1909 
Bus. & Finance 1909 
1910 
Business 1908 
(Bookkeeper.) 1909 
r= 1910 
1911 
Busy Man's 1908 
Mag. 1909 
1910 
1911 
Business Phil. 1909 
1910 
1911 
Business World 1908 
1909 
1910 
Canadian 1908 
Courier 1911 


Ins. 


4 


Returns Ad.Cost 


$9. $31. 


.00 


00 


.00 
.00 
. 45 
.90 


.00 
.00: 
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66. 


128 


74. 
14. 


65 


80 


"o 


10 
96 


.98 
T 
.50 


.92 
Sfi 
.94 


.96 
.25 
.00 
.00 
.80 
. 15 


.15 


Profit—Loss 


Decided Loss 
Profit 
Small Loss 
Loss 

Profit 

Good Profit 
Small Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Profit 

Loss 
Decided Loss 
Good Profit 
Good Profit 
Good Profit 
Big Loss 
Loss 

Profit 

Good Profit 
Small Loss 
Loss 

Loss 

Profit 

Good Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Small Loss 


Small Loss 

Small Loss 

Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Good Profit 
Small Profit 


Decided Loss 
Small Loss 
Small Loss 
Small Loss 
Good Profit 
Good Profit 
Small Loss 
Profit 

Small Profit 
Small Loss 
Small Profit 


Name 


Canadian Sun. 
Papers 

Canada West 

Case & 
Comment 


Chi. Daily 
News 


Chi. Ledger 


Chief 


Chris. End. Wd 


Chris. Herald 


Chris. Republic 


Circle 


Civil Service 
Rec 


Collier's Wkly. 


Comfort 


Com. Trav. Mg 
Common Sense 


Continent 
(Interior) 
Cosmopolitan 


Current Liter. 


Cushman’s 
Couple 
Domestic Eng. 
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Yr. 
1911 


1909 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1911 
HOJLI 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
TOT 
1908 
1909 
1910 
IDIN 


1909 
1909 
1910 


Ins. 
] 


i o oc D M Or Or 


— 8 O 9 OUO 20 00 19 (9 Mm 


pmi pank 


Inq. 


Returns 


.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
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Ad.Cost Profit—Loss 


$ 1. 


n 
68. 
52. 
10. 


60 


Small Loss 


Small Loss 
Good Profit 
Profit 

Profit 

Profit 

Small Loss 
Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Loss 

Profit 

Loss 

Small Loss 
Loss 

Profit 

Small Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Small Loss 
Good Profit 
Decided Loss 
Profit 

Good Profit 
Small Loss 
Good Profit 
Good Profit 
Decided Loss 
Small Loss 
Profit 

Small Loss 
Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Loss 

Decided Loss 
Decided Loss 
Loss 

Decided Loss 
Small Loss 
Small Loss 
Small Loss 


Small Loss 


Small Loss 
Small Profit 
Small Loss 
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Name 
Epworth Her. 
Everybody's 


Everywhere 

Everywoman's 
Mag. 

Farm & R. E. 
Journal 

Glean. in Bee 
Cult. 

Golden West 
Mag. , 

Grey Goose 


Great South- 


west 
Green Book 


Gregg Writer 
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NI 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 


1909 


1909 
1909 
1910 


1909 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1911 


Hampton's Mag 1908 


Hapgood's Op. 
Bus. Life 
Harper’s Mo. 


Harper’s Wkly. 


Hearst’s Sun. 
Mag. 


Holland’s Mag. 


Home Corr. 
Sch. Cat. 


Home Herald 


Human Life 


1909 


Ins. 


1 
18 
13 
17 
li 


wW = 


= CS Or C9 


Inq. 


25 $ 


1078 
583 
348 
335 


C$ Q9 0o 


e 


EM 
Qo CO Oe Ct om d tO CO = 


26. 


25. 
.00 


21 


Returns 
b. 
1163. 
1052, 
944. 
1159. 


00 
68 
41 
83 
15 


00 


00 


Ad.Cost Profit—Loss 


$ 26. 
485. 
520 
238. 
317. 


60 
76 
63 
45 


50 


201 


3. 
2. 


12 
62 


. 90 


9. 


.97 


27 


Loss 

Good Profit 
Profit 

Good Profit 
Good Profit 
Small Loss 
Small Profit 
Small Loss 
Small Loss 


Loss 


Small Profit 
Small Profit 


Loss 

Small Loss 
Small Profit 
Small Loss 
Small Loss 
Loss 

Decided Loss 
Small Profit 
Decided Loss 
Small Profit 
Good Profit 
Loss 

Small Loss 
Loss 

Profit 

Profit 
Decided Loss 
Good Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Loss 

Decided Loss 
Loss 

Loss 

Small Profit 
Loss 

Small Profit 
Small Profit 
Loss 

Small Loss 
Good Profit 


Name 


Illus. Sun. Mag. 


Jnl. of Acc. 


Kans. City Star 


Kansas Mag. 


La Follette's 
Wkly 

Law Student's 
Helper 

Leslie’s Wkly. 


Literary Digest 


Literary Mag. 


Lupton's List 


McClure’s Mag. 


Mail Order Jnl. 


Merch. Rec. & 
S. W. 


Merch. Tr. Jnl. 


Metropolitan 


Mich. Alumnus 


Model Mag. 


Modern Meth. 


Mod. Miracles 


Modern 
Woodman 
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Vir, 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1908 
1909 


1910 


1910 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1909 


Ins. Ing. Returns 


- C 


Pe = 
ona = = me e 


pi 
= wo 


= 2 = 


CD e et et e COO et OS O OD m m 


= Co O e C 


— 


142 $132. 
34 oz. 
9 25. 
i 32. 

3 

7 

] 
26 
105 9 
110. 
52 48. 
9 31 

6 
45 99. 
989 306 
336 . 538 
135 366 
140 307 

3 
34 9 
2 26 
89 84 
45 56. 
13 99. 
4 32 

5 
l7 25 
14 61 
27 91. 
14 40. 
19 95 

20 

16 

12 

98 
27 40 
154 137 
613 1350 
33 592 
2 32 
56 130 
116 273 
30 34 
78 283 
30 30. 
20 
52 30 
2 73 


50 
50 
50 
50 
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Ad.Cost Profit—Loss 


$148. 
on. 


06 
72 


Loss 
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Name Yr. Ins. Ing. Returns Ad.Cost Profit—Loss 


Munsey's Mag. 1908 6 349 $237.50 $108.00 Small Profit 
1909 4 136 345.50 50.00 Good Profit 


1910 12 65.00 Profit 
1911 5.00 Small Profit 
Nat. Home Mg. 1908 1 6 2.33 Loss 
National Mag. 1908 1 10 3.74 Loss 
1909 5 25 63.96 Loss 
1910 3 Small Loss 
National Post 1911 1 2 20.00 13.00 Small Profit 
Nat. Sp’tsman 1911 1 13 20.00 22.20 Loss 
Nautilus 1909 5 88 143.50 41.20 Profit 
1910 I 102 68.00 111.10 Loss 
1971 .. 2 Small Loss 
New Eng. Mag. 1909 1 1 : 3.35 Small Loss 
New Thought 1908 1 14 5.00 4.48 Small Loss 
1909 1 ci 3.79 Small Loss 
1910 3 36 116.00 29.64 Profit 
1911 3 32.50 Profit 
N. Y. Mag. of 1908 1 14 13.46 Loss 
Myst. 1909 9 Small Loss 
N. Y. World 
Almanac 1911 1 19 13.17 Loss 
No. Am. Rev. 1909 2 7 5.26 Loss 
Opportunity 1909 1 1.49 Small Loss 
1910 2 11 4.46 Small Loss 
1911 3 37.50 Profit 
Optimist 1911 20.00 Profit 
Outing 1908 1 4 15.84 Loss 
1909 6 Small Loss 
1910 g 26.00 Profit 
1911 2 6 20.00 52.91 Loss 
Outlook 1908 3 29 40.00 9.44 Profit 
1909 T 125 143.00 126.91 Decided Loss 
1910 Q 22 139.50 7.72 Good Profit 
1911 3 8 66.50 27.37 Small Profit 
Overland Mo. 1909 1 4 1.70 Loss 
Pacific Mo. 1908 3 19 110.00 19.98 Profit 
1909 7 94 56.00 150.57 Decided Loss 
1910 1 13 68.00 3.23 Profit 
1911 2 Small Loss 


Pearson’s Mag. 1908 2 20 25.00 34.54 Small Loss 
1909 5 35 50.00 31.93 Small Loss 


1910 ví 13.00 Small Profit 
Penna. Grit 1908 1 15 3.37 Small Loss 
1909 a Small Loss 
People’s Pop. 1909 2 29 6.22 Loss 
Mo. 1910 4 Small Loss 


Phila. Inquirer 1909 16 134 81.00 15.68 Loss 
1910 "7 I 52.00 6.34 Small Profit 


Name 
Physical 
Culture 


Pittsburg Ldr. 

Popular 
Electricity 

Popular 
Mechanics 


Popular Trio 


Progress 


Putnam’s Read. 


R. R. Man’s 
Mag. 


Ry. Carmen’s 
Journal 

Ry. Clerk 

Ry. Employee 


Real Est. Natl. 


Red Book 


Retailer's Jnl. 
Rev. of Revs. 


Seribner's 
Sample Case 
School Journal 
Scientif. Amer. 


Seattle Times 


Shop Notes 
Quarterly 
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Profit— Loss 
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Name 
Short Stories 


Show Card 
Writer 
Sovereign Vis. 


Spare Moments 


Spokane 
Spoke-Rev. 
Stellar Ray 
Stenographer 
Strand 


Suecess 


Sunday Papers 


S. S. Journal 


8. S. Times 


Sunset 


Swastika 


Switchman's 
. Journal 
System 


Taylor- 
'Trotwood 


Technical Wrld. 
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Yr. 
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Name Yr. Ins. Ing. Returns Ad. Cost Profit— Loss 
Traveling Man 1909 2 4 $ 8.48 . Loss 
Type & Phono. 1909 2 8 $26.00 15.00 Small Profit 
Uncle Remus’ 1908 1 8 9.50 Loss 
Mag. 1909 1 12 . 1.00 4.45 Loss 
Utica Globe 1908 1 9 7.833 Loss 
1910 10.00 Profit 
Van Norden's 1908 7 7 1.87 | Loss 
1909 5 28 25.10 7.10 Loss 
Wide World 1909 1 6 2°51 Loss 
Woman's Mag. 1909 5 94 86.49 67.32 Loss 
1910 Q 26.00 Profit 
World To-Day 1908 1 12 3.28 . Loss 
1909 1 8 4.65 Loss 
1910 7 8 3.11 Loss 
1911 15.00 Profit 
World's Events 1908 1 14 25.00 12.62 Small Profit 
1909 2 29 52.00 26.06 Small Loss 
1910 3 20.00 Profit 
1911 jl Small Loss 


A table of average costs per inquiry covering all adver- 
tising done in the publications given above shows a con- 
stantly increasing expense. ‘The table is as follows: 


1907 Average cost per inquiry.... $0.23 


1908 = MED e. .606 
1909 di ae. aee .986 
1910 » ENS. IM .702 


*1911 2 = uc .807 
*Through Oct. 31st. : 


The fluctuating returns from month to month, relative 
to loss and gain, have also been recorded by The American 
Collection Service. A table of these results will disclose 
what appears to be a very peculiar situation, as in no two 
of the four years are found any months that coincide as 
to largest loss or largest gain. "The real explanation of 
the great differences in returns, as shown by months, is 
that in no two years have good letters been sent out to 
our entire list of names at exactly the same time. The 
largest gains usually fall in the months when the largest 
number of good letters have been sent to a large list. 
The returns, in other words, reflect profit or loss in direct 
ratio to the intelligence and effort exhibited at specific 
times. The table proves rather conclusively that there 
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"Ib000^AYear 


For a*15 a week clerk 


Over the heads of the “passers-by” is the sign-post 
that points to Success for the man who looks. I have 
an offer to make to you—the alert, wide awake man 
who has no capital but his ambition and energy. 


Are you worth $15,000 a year to the business world ? 
You may know that you are—and yet not see the way 
to prove it and to‘realize on your abilities. 


, A few years ago I stood right where you are stand- 
ing now—equipped for bigger, more remunerative 
work than I had ever been able to get a chance to do. 


So I made my own opportunity —and my income 
quickly grew from $15.00 a week to $15,000 a year. 
I started with a chair and a kitchen table in a corner 
of my own home. Now I occupy a large suite of 
offices in the center of Detroit's business section, with 
a board of executive heads of departments, and a busy 
force of assistants. I have not put a dollar into this 
business except as I have used a part of my surplus 


earnings to enlarge my equipment and extend my 
operations. 


You are just as capable a man as I am. With the 
benefit of my experience to guide you, your rise to a 
position of big income is made easy. J have met the 
obstacles and have cleared them out of the path to 
„Business Success ‘that lies before you. 


. The stability of the commercial and industrial 
‘world depends upon the stability of Credits. The 
man who can be'a factor in the maintaining of credit 
relationships between sellers and buyers, is like the 
Keystone in an arch of masonry the 
whole strueture depends upon him. 


, And any man upon whom the 
büsiness world depends, is able to 
name his own compensation. 


Independence is the first thing to 
be gained when working to establish 
yourself where you will command 
your own destiny. 


SUCCESS 


Right at the start—I offer you independence—in- 
dependence from the irksomeness of uncongenial tasks 
— from the grind of being held to a desk by the clock, 
instead of being aítraeted to the desk by interest in 
your work—from the uncertainty of steady employ- 
ment--from the direction of your efforts by another, 
instead of by yourself —independence from DEPEND- 
ENCE on some one else for the right to make a liv- 
ing. 

Í offer you the opportunity to secure this independ- 
ence and all the benefits you will gain through inde- 
pendence—the freedom to let your best abilities work 
for you and for your own good fortune. 


` Beginning just as I began, without capital, you can 
build up a prosperous business under your own man- 
agement aad ownership in the commercial agency 
field. The merchants and manufacturers of your 
community will come to look on you as one of the most 
important factors in the local business situation, and 
you can gradually extend your operations over as wide 
a territory as seems advisable. You will be the mo.l- 
ern Commercial Agency manager—saving money for 
your clients, helping people to meet their obligations 
by your advice and encouragement, and increasing 
your income to an amount that may now look forever 
out of your reach. You can do all this through the 
mails —using the methods that I have proved success- 
ful, and that I will make clear and easy for you to 
follow. 


Will you let me tell you just what I can do for 
you? How you can make arrangements with me to 
become a master of the Commercial Agency business? 
Let me show what others have done with my help. 
I will show you how ou can take advantage of the 
biggest opportunity that faces you today —and how to 
turn it into big money for yourself. 


Your request will bring you full information at 
once. Write me—or clip this coupon and mail it to 
me immediately—for a quick start to your own big 
success in business. 


W. A. SHRYER, President, 


American Collection Service, 456 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


You may tell me the full details about the'opportunity for me in the commercial agency business—how you have 
succeeded—how you have helped others ta succeed—and how you can help me. I shall be interested in seeing 
photographs, sent free, showing how this business is conducted in many of the offices you have helped men establish, 


Recent Page Copy. Three Times in System Show Slight Net Loss. 
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is not much to be expected in this particular proposition 
regarding the matter of seasons. As a whole, however, 
it may be said that the three largest months of practically 
every year are January, February and March. In the 
table that follows, results by months are shown, and the 
largest gain in each year also noted: 


THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 


1908 1909 1910 1911 
Jan. Gain Gain Gain Gain 
Feb. Loss Gain Gain Gain, largest 
Mar. Loss, largest Gain, largest Loss Gain 
Apr. Loss Gain Loss Loss 
May Gain Loss Gain Gain 
June Gain Gain Loss Loss 
July Loss Gain Loss Gain 
Aug. Loss Loss Gain Loss, largest 
Sept. Gain Gain Loss Gain 
Oct. Gain Gain Gain, largest Loss 
Nov. Gain Loss Loss, largest Loss 
Dec. Gain, largest Loss, largest Gain Gain 


A criticism of my record-keeping system has been made 
by several, that may suggest itself to the reader from the 
above table. This is my failure to key each piece of copy 
by months instead of by size. A number of advertisers 
key the same piece of copy differently every month it is 
run, in order to ascertain the best months of the year for 
every publication. ‘This system is a good one, but there 
are several reasons why I do not use it. 

In the first place I desire a system that reduces the 
amount of work to the lowest point consistent with ac- 
curate, dependable results. In the second place I desire 
to eliminate as many record books for keying as possible. 
To key each piece of copy with a separate key each 
month would mean more record books and more work. 
The result would be interesting, and for any number of 
propositions well worth the work and trouble. This ap- 
plies to so-called “seasonal” products. 

Records keyed as to months would not be any reliable 
source of information to us relative to the favorable nature 
of certain months. This would not be the case if we had 
a set follow-up of a certain number of letters. Our returns 
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are not noticeably better or worse during certain seasons. 
The returns are better and larger according to the strength 
of the special letters we are constantly testing. When- 
ever an exceptionally good letter is proved by a test, it is 
sent to our entire list. Such a letter is as likely to be 
constructed in July as in January. A good letter will pull 
about as well one month as another. It is all a question 
of writing the good letter. If we were sending a good let- 
ter to a large list in a “poor” month, the sales would 
swell the returns of that month in an unnatural manner, 
and give a distorted indication of the value of that month. 
By our system the returns during such a month are dis- 
tributed to the various publications, through the keys 
that have been pulling for possibly two years, and thus 
warrant reordering publications whose inquiries are 
valuable any time. 


Relative Values of Small and 
Large Copy 


An analysis of advertising results covering a period of 
four years would be incomplete without comparative rec- 
ords of various sizes of copy. The American Collection 
Service follows a system of keying all copy of the same 
size in exactly the same manner, whenever it shows in 
the same publication. This system makes an analysis 
of the pulling power of different sizes a comparatively 
easy matter, and the results of this comparison will doubt- 
less prove of interest to every advertiser. 

In presenting these records they will be given in the 
order of their size, starting with the classified showings, 
which, for the most part, took five lines. In some 1n- 
stances our classified took four lines, and 1n some narrow 
width publications ran to seven and even eight lines. As 
the reading matter was practically the same in each 
instance no attempt was made to differentiate the returns. 

'The results of each size of copy will be shown in tabu- 
lated form, and illustrated by a piece of representative 
copy in each case. 


RESULTS OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


No. of No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost Returns 
66 721 13,374 $4,441.59 $20,222.27 


The average cost of inquiries for classified was 30 cents, 
plus. 


Typical classified copy: 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. Let 
° us start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write today for 
Free Pointers and new plans. American Col- 
leetion Service....... State St., Detroit, Mich. 


RESULTS OF SEVEN LINE DISPLAY 


No. of No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost Returns 
50 84 . 911 $484.80 $921.15 
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The average cost for inquiries was 53 cents, plus. This 
copy produced inquiries considerably below average cost, 
but the campaign was a decidedly costly one, owing to 
the small percentage of enrolments. In fifty publications 
only thirteen rendered any profit, of which only six 
amounted to over $10.00. The copy was as follows: 


Build a$5000 Business 


of your own and escape salaried drudgery 
for life. 38 centsa day will doit. I will send 
you "Free Pointers” for a postal. W. A. Shryer, 
Pres.American Collect'nService, 99 State St., Detroit,Mich. 


RESULTS OF 16-LINE DISPLAY 


No. of : No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost Returns 
55 126 3643 $2,549.33 $5,476.78 


The average cost for inquiries was .699 cents, plus. 

Of the 55 publications used 22 showed a net profit. The 
returns as a whole from this copy also show a net profit, 
but very few of the publications used returned a profit in 
any reasonable length of time. The copy was used several 
years ago, and our follow-up has been going to over 3,500 
of these names for over two years. This continuous follow- 
up has turned a number of showings to a profit, from a loss 
that stood against them for months and months. The copy 
was retired some time since, as it was found impossible to 
use it at a profit through any consistent repetition. Two 
pieces of the 16 line copy are shown herewith, the first 
shown being the older copy. 

In the two pieces of copy to follow, half-tones of 
myself appear, and they will continue to intrude them- 
selves in other samples of copy. Their frequency 
suggests an apology, which I trust will absolve me from 
an indictment of egotism. Each piece of copy shown 
is one reflecting a definite condition, and actual figures 
must be my excuse for reproducing them in connection 
with each. 

I would have omitted the cuts gladly, but an attempt 
to do so resulted in an effect that destroyed the balance 
of each sample. 
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Build Up a $5 à 000 Business 


in two years by starting a Collection Agency. 
We teach you all the secretsof the business and 
how to start at home. Your spare time will 
begin earning handsome income at once. 

'* Made $60 first 30 hours, spare time," writes 
R. M. Beard, Seattle. 


Big, new field, no capital 
needed. We send graduates business. Write today for 
FREE POINTERS and money-making plan. 


American Collection Service 
106 State Street DETROIT, MICH. 


YOU have a Right 
to INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escape salaried 
drudgery. Ican instruct you how to gain finan- 
cial independence—how to secure a business of 
yourown. Over 800 others have succeeded 
and are ready tohelp—for you will help them 


Let Me Send You, NOW, 


the story of this new business, with convinc- 
ng FACTS and FIGUREs. Write today for 
Pointers on the Collection Business. 


° " c 60 State Street 
American Collection Service, DETROIT, MICH. 


RESULTS OF 20 LINE DISPLAY 


No. of No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost Returns 
12 19 197 $185.48 $114.00 


Theaverage cost of inquiries was $1.47 plus, and the copy 
practically a dead loss, as only one publication of the twelve 
yielded any profit, the net amount of which was only $3.65. 
'The copy had nothing to commend it and was as follows: 


SPLENDID PAY—EVENING WORK 


10 to 50 per cent. commission paid on bills collected in your commu- 
nity. A professionally trained collector—not tho common “hammer and 
tongs” sort—but the man trained to say and do the right thing and make 
a friend of every man he collects from, can make as much in an hour's 
evening work as he makes al] day. Starting without any capital, with 
but a little stndy and practice, you can stop working for an employer in 
a short time and build for yourself with your own hours a steadily in- 
creasing, paying business. 

In 1910 over five hundred men trained by us left unprofitable positions 
and are now successfully conducting their own Collection Businesses. 
How these men were trained to be professionals, and how they started in 
a business where the demand is great and constant in every community, 
and the profits I0 to 50 per cent., is told in detail in our booklet, 
“Pointers,” sent FREE on request. It discloses a field for money- 
making that wil] be a revelation to you. 

THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 
323 State Street DETROIT, MICII. 


RESULTS OF 36 LINE *BLIND" COPY 


No. of. No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost Returns 


15 18 1078 $486.78 $897.72 
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The average cost of inquiries on this “Blind” copy was 
45 cents, plus. The cost was exceptionally low, and the 
large number of inquiries resulting from the first tests oc- 
casioned the trial of the copy in a number of mediums, be- 
fore returns had been given any chance to show. The low 
cost and the large number of inquiries were decidedly mis- 
leading, and occasioned a decided loss, as only two publica- 
tions out of 15 showed any profit, and the combined profit 
of the two amounted to but $33.00. This copy proved con- 
clusively for me that blind copy, or curiosity copy, was de- 
cidedly bad. Inquiries from our best pullers, resulting from 
this class of copy, proved very costly in follow-up, as very 
few enrolled. The experiment is valuable from this stand- 
point, as it is a common superstition that one inquiry is as 
good as another, as long as it 1s received from a good 
medium. A piece of this blind copy, reduced, follows: 


Big money and independence with nothing to sell 


Every ambitlous man cannot become a salesman, yet without capital to invest, no other road to 
financial success seems open. Selling goods may or may not pay you, but why risk the uncertainty ?, 


I Have a New Business for You 


If you would establish yourself in a highly profitable, dignified and growing business, without 
risking either capital or your present employment, ask for my new plan. I will tell you how to 
start earning in your spare time; I will send you my new “ Testimony Book” with a wealth of 
evidence from those I have helped to build their own businesses. Write me today 

W. A. SHEYER, President, 49 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


RESULTS OF 56 LINE COPY 


No. of No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publieations Inser. quiries Cost Returns 
42 99 2766 $2,109.92 $3,730.05 


The average cost of our quarter page, magazine size 
copy, was 76 cents plus. The average enrolment from this 
copy has yielded a very fair profit, in spite of a number of 
experimental showings that proved unsuccessful. ‘There 
have been several heavy losses from it from showings in 
several standard magazines, the orders for which were 
placed contrary to our present policy, which is to order 
nothing i in any publication as long as losses obtain in con- 
nection with previous showings. The copy has been prac- 
tically the same for three years, and is the most consistent 
puller we have been able to develop. The copy, reduced, 
is the following: 
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You Have a RIGHT to Independence ! 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an Zoeres£ purpose 
toearn it, Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direction 
and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction supplies the first, and 
our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers have availed 
themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investigate without 
prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salarted drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection busines” as J teach 
it is not as sale, sure and dignifieo as a bank, or any other profilable business, you are mistak- 
eo, and I will prove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahead. No essential branch oí business is so 
limitless, norless crowded. No business may be built so large witbout iovestment of capital. 
I wi) gladly send you, for the asking, 
“POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comlor! for life, if not a yreat dea) more. Write for it now. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres, AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, Stete St.. Beireli, Mich. 


HALF PAGE, MAGAZINE SIZE, COPY 


No. of No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost Returns 
21 60 . 9458 $9,946.17 $6,095.75 


The average cost of inquiries was 92 cents, plus. The 
records from which these results were taken, comprised for 
the most part returns from “‘trade deals," which were not 
very profitable. The half-page showings as a whole were 
made extremely profitable by the influence of the showings 
in Business Philosopher, Modern Methods and System, 
particularly the latter. The same showings in the other 
mediums were not profitable, but these were largely me- 
diums which we would never have picked for space of this 
size were cash being paid for the advertising. In this con- 
nection we have tabulated the returns from half-page 
showings in the large page magazines, such as LaFollette’s 
and Opportunity. ‘These. records show an added cost per 
inquiry ($1.44 plus, each) but a greater profit on the whole, 
for the lot, although they, also, were largely trade deals. 
In the regular standard size magazines we used slight varia- 
tions of four pieces of half-page copy, the most profitable 
of which is reproduced on page 176. 

The average cost of inquiries was $1.11 plus. 


FULL PAGE, MAGAZINE SIZE, COPY 


No. of No. In- Adv. Cash 
Publications Inser. quiries Cost. Returns 
18 69 4296 $4,774.45 $10,772.11 


The record on the page showings reflects the same con- 
dition noted above in connection with half-page showings, 
relative to the “trade deal." Also, the same three maga- 
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President 39 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Address. s 


Best Half Page Copy 


zines in the list served to make the entire number of show- 
ings profitable. In connection therewith it may be noted 
that 60 half-page showings costing $2,264.17 show over 
$400 more profit than 69 full-page showings costing 
$4,774.45. 

In connection with the full-page records just given a rec- 
ord on eight showings of full pages in the large sized publi- 
cations was kept. All showed loss except two showings in 
a semi-obscure magazine now dead, the Model magazine, 
which at one time bid fair to rival our best payers 
The same result relative to the small pocket edition size of 
magazine showings was discovered by us. Out of twenty- 
four full pages in the small magazines all were failures in 
six publications, except one, Beach's Magazine, which 
showed a profit on ten insertions. 

Several pieces of our best pulling full-page copy are 
reproduced on nearby pages. 

The tabulated results given do not cover every size 
we have tried. To give such a record would mean a book 
in itself, as I have tried a large number of odd sizes, as 
well as been forced to adjust our copy to peculiar shapes, 
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Can You do what 800 Others Have Done? 


Can you succeed where S00 men from every 
walk in life—from every state in the Union, 
are making big money in a new business? 


These are only five AVERAGE CASES— 
not the most remarkable examples by any 
means—taken from our new TESTIMONY 
BOOK. This book contains letters from 
over a hundred, and there are seven times that 
Many more men who bave gained indepen- 
dence for themselves through our course of 
instructions. 


The Collection Business 

isa money maker for any ambitious man. 
You do business with the largest and most 
successful business houses—they are glad to 
get the kind of service we fit you to give, 
and all have plenty of business for the man 
who can deliver the goods. 

We teach you the secrets of getting the 
money. We do more—-we offer you the aid 
of our 800 established, trained graduates 


who form the Co-Operative Bureau for ex- 
They will help you— 


change of business. 
you will help them. 


"Will You Investigate? 

Will you let us Jay before you the full, com- 
prehensive and convincing evidence—t he 
facts and figures showing. what hundreds 
have done—are doing—what YOU too can 
do? Will you use this roupon—today— 
NOW? The results of your investigation 
will please-— will 
astonish — will 
certainly Con- 

vince you. 


W. A. Shryer, Pres., 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
263 State Strect, Detroit, Mich. 


Best page copy. 
$1258.70. 
12 


“Showed” the very 
first one. 


“I showed my first client that I 
could colect bills which he had 
Charged (o prat and joss, Now 
i have nine big clients—largest 
single collection $110.00. 


FRED A. PREAN, 
Elgin, Til. 


Growing rapidly—en- 
tirely indebted to the 
course. 

"In my tirst 36 working days I 

secures 77 cliens, My busines 

is growing rapidly; have cllected 
$x. .S7—oornnission Sise For 
this I am quirely indebiel to 
yur course. 
A. E. ARBY, 
Chevenne, XV vo. 


Made $35 the first 
day. 


"My fina day's business paid me £ 
Your acstem works kke a 
€ think J have made a 
pretty. geod showing «c E 
the fime- bere the past six 


montüs," 
A.J. BIUR ASSA, 
Fall River, Mass, 


Closed 136 accounts 
and well satisfied. 


“Have (excel and closed 136 ac 
eounts—many of kng standing, 
ant had been in other bards 
waühout resulta — I feet well satis- 
Bed." 
JAMES A. PHELPS. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Making good down 


South. 
“Starting with no ríical ex- 
perience or knowledge, in aboul 
six weeks increase of TARN ahas 
forced immedine expansion of 
my facilities, Have made as bigh 
as $25.00 2 dey | 
©. F. HOSE X. 
Lexington. Miss. 


INVESTIGATION COUPON 


(Cut ar tear off and mail) 
W. A. SHRYER, Pres., 


American Collection Service, 
263 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
E want to investiga the veny proposition. Please send me your 
POINTERS ON THE COL LEC TION BUSINESS am! Suar 
new TESTIMONY BOOK without charge er obligation to me. 


Name 
Street g 


City j 


Four times in System yielded net profit of 
883 inquiries for $427.50. 
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There is No Royal Road to 


Wealth—But—Some Roads are 
‘Easier Than Others 


" Ihave helped thousands of men to succeed—and my definition of 
acquiring success is: “To make more money, in a more congenial 
occupation.” If you will read this page, you will learn how to find a) 


The way from wage-earning to business management 
and how you can make that way upward in the business world your own. 


I have succeeded—others have succeeded with me—this is Success’s invitation to you. 


Disappointed ambition is the curse—fulfilled ambition 
the glory—of any man’s life 


The average man who succeeds in this world is the 
man who realizes he was not born to set the world 
on fire—but aims at a goal within his reach and 
keeps on with courage, persistence, and intelligently 
directed purpose until he gathers the sweet fruits 
of his labors. 


Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine 
died f rom disappointment of their thwartedambitions 
to attain the Presidency. They aimed probably not 
too high, but with all their statesmanship they lacked 
the knowledge of ow to achieve their purpose. 


So 


And how many men have died from disappointed 
commercial ambition simply because they did not 
know how to succeed is beyond the count of any 
earthly record. 

But the number of successful, life-enjoying busi- 
ness men is growing every day In the past, men 
have pursued and azquired academic knowledge— 
this is the day when men seek and acquire business 
knowledge through avenues such as / offer you. 
Will you profit by my experience? 


I, W. A. Shryer, was a grown man 
earning $15 a week when I learned 
an easier way to make $15,000 a year 


I found that many honest hore neglect to pav their bills—but that they 20/77 pay them if their obligations 
, 


arc presented in a dignifie 


business-like, human-nature way. 


That way is so easy that I can make it clear and easy 
for you—for any man with ambition 


Merchants have their hands so ful! with the problems of buying and selling merchandise that they have 


This Coupon the First Step—Take It Now 


W. A. SHRYER, President, I 
American Collection Service, 424 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me full information, illustrated with photos, 
about how you and olher men have succeeded in the 
Commercial Agency Business, starting without capital. 

Name on nncacocoascoaacane ne EA E 


Avis JY bcOcOOOOOOOCOnOguo00ODOdo0DoDOOObocaon66Gsobbo 


sasootecoettoocovassa Caccsecusooeoeoccocetooeoccsecotteo 


Most consistent page copy. 


no time to look after delinquent accounts. 

The men who, for various reasons, do not pay their bills, are 
just like any other cluss of men—a class of many types 
And the knowledge of how to approach and handle each of 


-these types is the specialized training that makes 1 successful, 


commercial agency manager. 

You do not need capital to establish yourself in this busi- 
ness, You can begin in your spare time, just as I began. 
The field is so full of business waiting to be handled that 
pu earnings will supply you with all the capita! you need 
or expansion. Every ambitious man who wants to esiahlsF 
himself in his own successful busincss should write to me at 


once, Mail the coupon. 
W. A. SHRYER, President 
424 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


American Collection Service, 


Eight times in System gave 1410 


inquiries with a net cash profit of $1048.28 
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due to unusual page sizes in a large number of semi-obscure 
publications. These have for the most part been tests of 
little value to the general advertiser and are not repro- 
dueed. If space permits, illustrations of several odd sizes, 
with a short record of each will be reproduced 1n different 
parts of the present volume. 

'The general deductions I have been able to secure from 
my own records, as a whole, show that the lowly classified 
advertisement is the most consistent puller I can find. In 
many cases a five line advertisement, classified, has 
brought more inquiries and. yielded more money than 56 
lines display in the same publication. During the first 
year's experience our classified carried the business, and 
made success possible, where failure would certainly have 
resulted had we confined our showings to display. The 
losses due to inexperience and superstitious advice were all 
in connection with the use of display. Classified has not 
only paid better, dollar for dollar, than any other form of 
advertising, but has actually pulled a great deal more in 
some publications than any size of display used in them. 

Other than classified the 56 line size has been almost the 
only one safe to use with any freedom. 

The difference in cost and relative returns of pages and 
half pages is noted in dollars and cents above. I think it 
will be found (where accurate checking is possible) that 
larger space is rarely more valuable than 56 lines or half a 
page, granted of course, that either of the latter has proved 
itself profitable copy. 

As there are relatively few acceptable sizes of copy for 
any business, every advertiser should be as reasonably sure 
as possible that his "favorite" copy is his best pulling copy. 
The conclusions of many advertisers in this regard are hard 
to reconcile with any principle of rhyme or reason. If, how- 
ever, actual records prove certain sizes the best, the logical 
action is obvious. ‘The most crying need, apparently, is a 
dependable record keeping system. If this book encour- 
ages any advertiser to install a system that he knows is 
practical and dependable the time will have been well 
spent. It is certain that there can be no science of adver- 
tising until dependable records are gathered from many 
sources. 
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An Unplowed Field 


The Suríace has Hardly been Scratched 


'Tremendous sums are lost to merchants 
and manufacturers every year through bad 
accounts. 


Anyone who can redeem these accounts 
from the loss side of the ledger will have 
more business than he can handle. We 
will teach you how to do it. 


We teach the business of collecting bad 
accounts, giving you the same system that 
we employ in our own successful collection 
business. 

Itis a lucrative business—easy to learn — 

W. A. Shryer, President with little competition, and—Requires 
No Capital, but integrity. 


Every dollar collected for your customers adds to your bank 
account and your business standing. 


Why fritter away the best yeers of your life in uncongenial 
service of others? Why not build up a profitable business of 
your own where your are master of your own time and reap the 
reward of your own exertions? 


Our first lessons will enable you to start a collection business, 
the full course gives you complete mastery of it. We help you 
at the very outset by referring customers to you. 


Now is the time to declare your independence. Every day 
spent in your present drudgery makes it harder for you to get out 
of the rut. Do not delay. Write today for ‘‘Pointers on the 
Collection Pate ' FRE 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 
373 State Street, - - DETROIT, MICH. 


Page Copy Used in Small Mediums 


Record of a Most Profitable Medium 


The records of The American Collection Service, as re- 
flected by the returns from its best paying medium, will 
doubtless prove interesting to a number of readers. "This 
publication is System, published by Mr. A. W. Shaw. 
System was the first magazine used by me, and has, from 
the first, vielded steady, consistent returns little short of 
marvelous. 

A number of magazine representatives appear to find no 
explanation for my apparent prodigal use of space in Sys- 
tem, with a circulation of possibly 115,000, when no word 
picture they can draw is sufficiently alluring to secure an 
order for 56 lines to be placed before their “millions of 
readers." ‘The answer, however, is perfectly plain. System 
pays me. 

The advertising manager of a publication whose pages 
should be profitable complained of my disinclination to use 
as large space with him as I did with System. To my an- 
swer that his publication failed to pay he appeared much 
injured, claiming that if I would use large space long 
enough with him it was bound to pay out. I called to his 
attention that System was never developed by me in that 
fashion, and that on any such theory no one could benefit 
except the publishers. Orders for System are placed by us 
on the same basis that other showings are ordered. As one 
pays out another space is ordered. ‘The remarkable fact 
regarding System, m connection with our advertising, is 
that almost any space will pay out. It sometimes takes a 
long while for some experiments to prove profitable, but 
nearly all have. With the possible exception of two or 
three pieces of copy every showing ever placed in System 
has yielded a profit. 

I have been able to find no other publication in the coun- 
try that would yield profitable returns, month in and 
month out. In spite of the almost wanton space used in 
this magazine it has done even better than hold its own at 
certain intervals. In 1910 the average cost per inquiry was 
66 cents plus. This was two and one-half cents lower than 
the year before. The fluctuations of inquiry cost in System 
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Build a $5,000 Business of Your Own 


= J in tbe Collection Agency Business, for thnse who "know how." "Thousands 

There 1S big money s dollars are paid every mootb to men who can get results, lor the vital need 
of every business is ready money. Collections must be made. 

Every merchant, manufacturer and business manl has plenty of ac- 


The field iS unlimited. counts—both easy and hard—and z/ad/y shares proceeds ol collection. 


"Slow pay" and "bad debts" have wrecked many a prosperous concern. 

= for you invest so capital, Tun on almost no expense and your commissiong 
The profits are large are practically all gain. 

sea can start in this profitable business at home, working evenings and spare 
Any ambitious man time at first. Later. many entirely quit working for otbers, aod become 
independent. building their busioess steadily because of the resujts. 


_ Others qualify for better positions in the Credit Department of large mercantile houses, for which the 
training and experience fits them. Good Credit Men earn £2,000 f» Sé.ou0 a year salary. 


WHAT STUDENTS AND GRADUATES 
WHAT OUR COURSE M 


WILL DO FOR YOU 


A very brief outline of the 
most imporlant features. 
Lesson 1—General outline of 
tbe Collection Agency Busi- 


ness. — 
Lesson JI—How to get husi- 


ness 

Lesson lli—How to held 
business, 

Lesson 1V—Keepiag collec- 
tion records, 

Lesson V—How to get the 
money—city collections by 
mail. 

Lesson VI—City collections 
by personal work. 

VIJ—How to get the 
tmoney—out of towo collec- 
tions by mail. 


Lesson VIIT—Tracing moved 
debtors. 1 E. 
Lesson DX sink our Mer- 
J 


chants prelerred Justice lisi 

Lesson X—Delveloping and 
expanding business. 

Addenda — Complete set of 
model letters, follow-up 
system, etc, 6s carefully 
prepared forms for every 
possible case. 


SAY about my course and what 
it has done for them. 


A fewextracts from letters of men we hare 
made successful, Full addresses of these 
and many others matled when you write. 


~I have jonet collected the first claim. Tt was $0 and 
three years old. My chent immediately gave me all 
hia accounts.” writes H. R. Clark, Loulsians. 

“Lesson IV alone ia worth the price of the whole 
course"—C. R. Bryan, Louisiana. 

"Am getting along well: have collected a lot and 
they nce still coming," saya O. N. Neuman, Florida. 

"Your course ts of great service to me as Credit 
Man for present firm," G. P. Basenback, Wisconsin. 

"Starting Feb. Ist, I have collected $195.50 in spare 
time in two months, at 257 commission,” E. L. Per- 
ring. Kansas, 

“Foor clic nta 1n four days on first interview: their 
bills aggregate $92," F. C. Hodge, Pennsylvania. 

“I am very much Interested in your course, A. 
L. Campbell, Ontario. 

“Your systematic course of training meets the re- 
quirments of the commercial world.'"J. W. Moore,Mo. 

"Averaging $1000 a week tn billa to collect. and half 
what I get 1n is mine,” writes Geo. W. Purcell, Col. 

"'Feen close to $300 for one firm." saya F. E. Pink- 
eron, Ilis. 

"Notwithstanding extensive experience, your Ics- 
sona were a re: elation to me." A. L. Carson, Hla. 

"Starting with #0 practical experience I bave bulit 
a collection business second to none in th S.W.” 
C. F. Curlee, Oklahoma. 

*Recelved list of claims from yoo, and wil! naw 
give my entire time to my collection busioess,'" 
Tbornwald Holmes, Colorado, 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR CREDIT MEN 


Synopsis of our Post-Grad- 
uate Course. FREE to 
graduates, planned to fit 
Students for better post 
tions in Credit Depart: 
ments and Mercanswile 
Agences. 


Part 1—General explanation 
ol the subject. 

Part Il—"Modern Collec- 
tion Methods"—Member- 
ship Fee Graft"— Valuable 
pointers. 

Part IIl —"How to Handle 
Credits.” 

Part 1V—Collectibn Agency 
Book -kecping. 

Pan V—How to become a 
Credit Man. 

Part VI—How to establish 
your own Collection Agen: 
cy, saving fees and com- 
missions. 

Part VMII—How to build up 
a Mercantile Reporting Sys- 


tem. 

Part VIN—Post Graduate 
Training in Collections and 
hints for advanced students. 


I BuiltUp a$5,000 Business 


in two years—made $5,000 gross profit. 1 still cenduct'faat busi- 
ness and do far more today. That is the reason my ‘struction 
is complete, thorough and practical—it is the result of that experi- 
ence. I teach you all the secrets of the Collection Agency Busi- 
ness, give you complete plans, all forms and systems and show 
how to succeed. 


And More than That 


we take care of our graduates who open agencies. Our ov'n agency 
handles claims all over the United States. We need local repre- 
sentatives everywhere. In short, no such opportunitv was offered 
ambitious men as this 


M for FULL s$ynoposis of icy c b - 
Write today making plan aod free Doi reca D 


W. A. Shryer, President, 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 
36 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


First page display used. One time in System yielded 
net profit of $216.69. 
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have been due to a number of causes, varying most in direct 
proportion to the total yearly expenditures. The differ- 
ences at the end of our fiscal year, which is December 
31st, are not entirely accurate indications, but everything 
considered, the slight increase in the average cost is 
remarkable, and the nearest approach to holding even 
that any advertiser may hope for, unless he is a devotee of 
cumulative value, when he is likely to hope for anything. 

Our first advertisement in System was one-half inch 
classified, which produced inquiries at an average cost of 7 
cents each. This showing appeared in August, 1907, and 
the average at the end of December 31st increased 'to 13 
cents. This average very rapidly increased during 1908 to 
almost $1.00, and decreased slightly thereafter for two 
years until the present year, when it has reached an aver- 
age cost per inquiry of $1.147. 

Using such a large amount of space in System has per- 
mitted a degree of familiarity with it that is in itself an ex- 
planation for the low average costs of 1909 and 1910. Dur- 
ing these two years the rate in System increased twice, and 
each time a material increase in circulation occurred. 
Through a prudent reservation of space I was enabled to 
enjoy a rate lower than many advertisers were forced to 
pay, and such reservations usually protected me for a pe- 
riod of from three to four months. During these periods 
large space would be used at the old rate, yielding inquiries 
at the average figure. Such returns are largely responsible 
for my low average rate per inquiry during the two years 
mentioned, for were the new rates charged against such 
inquiries the average cost would show a gradual increase, 
such as occurs in 1911, where I am forced to pay the regu- 
lar page rate. 

Having used this publication so long and so consistently 
I have naturally learned a number of interesting facts rela- 
tive to its pulling powers. Securing the nearest approach 
to uniform returns from it I became interested in learning 
the true explanation for such a condition. 

The circulation of System was originally secured in two 
ways—through circular letters and through personal solici- 
tations. Both of these methods were directed toward 
the business man, and a substantial rating was necessary, 
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so far as he was concerned, before any subscription cam- 
paign was launched in his direction. As a result the large 
bulk of the original subscription list represented substan- 
tial business men or fairly prosperous business houses. The 
original plan of securing subscriptions still obtains, but 
other avenues have gradually been opened. The men likely 
to be interested in American Collection Service advertising 
copy are not the owners of commercial establishments, nor 
are they successful business men of any prominence at the 
time they answer our announcements. Our prospects are 
the men who seek a business opening of their own. 

The set of conditions outlined above made a logical ex- 
planation as to the large number of inquiries received, a dif- 
ficult one. In order to secure some light on the subject I 
picked out the letters of 100 men who had enrolled for our 
course through System advertising. ‘The original letters 
of inquiry were sent to Mr. Shaw with a request to check 
with his subscription list in order to learn how many were 
subscribers. This was done aboüt three years ago, but the 
tabulated results of this investigation have been lost. It is 
my recollection, as well as that of Mr. George R. Wilson, 
the Western Advertising Manager, that out of the 100 
names, record of 16 was found. Of these 16 nine were on 
the letterheads of subscribers, though not sent by sub- 
scribers themselves. The other seven were subscribers. Of 
the remaining 84 no record of any nature was to be 
found. 

A similar plan was tried in October, 1911. The names 
of 500 men whose inquiries had been received during 45 
days preceding were sent to Mr. Shaw for checking in the 
same manner, but the original letters were not sent. Each 
of these five hundred had answered advertisements from 
System during the time specified, and the result of the in- 
vestigation made by System is as follows: 

Of the 500 names it was found that 191 were subscribers 
of record. Thirty-seven were not on their list of subscrib- 
ers. Five came from territory covered by the English edi- 
tion of System, and no record of their being subscribers was 
found in the Chicago office. All keys being from the Amer- 
ican edition 1t is fair to assume that these five were foreign 
readers, not subscribers. The addresses on the remaining 
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two of the 500 were indistinct, making any identification 
of them with possible subscribers out of the question. 

It is a favorite boast of many publications that every 
subscriber means five readers. [t is only the extremely im- 
pressionable that give any credence to such claims. The 
above records actually show that in System circulation I 
am securing inquiries from a little over 75% of readers who 
are not subscribers. If a few other publications rendered 


$ 


Your Head isYour Fortune 


A trained mind is bet- 
ter than cash capital. 
No one knows this 
better than the man 
with both. Without 
the trained mind, he 
could neither get the 
cash, nor keep it after 
getting it. 
Every man’s mind 4 
is capable of paying 
E dividends. Are yours 


Ee 
)W.A.Shryer,Prest{ Paying You, or some- 


one else? 


I Can Show You How to Capitalize 
Your Head 


No business demands a trained mind more 
than the collection business—a business that 
needs no cash capital to start—but pays big re- 
turns to the men I train to manage it. 

If you are willing to learn, I will show you 
how to make your head your capital in this 
profitable business. Write me for the proof. 
The postal-card that put some men into com- 
munication with me has earned them a million 
per cent dividends. I will show you what the 
collection business offers in actual dividends 
to you. 


W. A. SHRYER, President 
American Collection Service 
State Street Detroit, Michigan 


$ 


Run but once. Brought 35 inquiries from System 
and $107.50 in cash. 
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such returns there would be larger profits for everybody. 
It is very evident that in addition to its regular subscribers 
a valuable host of readers see System every month and 
answer advertisements that show in it. It is no uncommon 
experience to receive from three to four requests a month 
for copies of System. I have had more than that number 
ask to borrow copies. If it happens to me it is easy to un- 
derstand that others experience it. The results show that 
outsiders secure it and answer from it. It is this great un- 
known army of readers that makes System such a wonder- 
ful publication. Without it such.returns as I receive would 
be impossible, if average returns from proportionate thou- 
sands of circulation are any criterion. The significant fact 
in connection with the record is this: System is not a news- 
stand publication. If it were the above results would be . 
worthy of little notice. 

It is my opinion that the men who answer our advertise- 
ments in System are the clerks of subscribers, but this, of 
course, is simply a “guess,”’ and as such has little real value. 

A table of results, which includes every showing in Sys- 
tem from August, 1907, to the time of this writing, follows. 
The results in inquiries and cash are given for each month, 
as well as the cost for space and the various spaces used 
each month. I think the table of returns will be perfectly 
clear without further explanation: 


RESULTS OF ADVERTISING IN SYSTEM MAGAZINE 


Space 1907 Inq. Cost Cash 
L4 in. class. Aug. 67 $4.75 None 
1 in. class. Sept. 83 9.50 $45.00 
56 lines Dis. Oct. 183 29.69 80.00 
No insertions Nov. 19 17.50 
1 in. class. Dec. 56 9.50 65.00 

Space 1908 Inq. Cost Cash 
14 in. elass. Jan. 56 $9.50 $60.00 
L4 in. class. Feb. 39 9.50 194.00 
¥ in. class. Mar. 70 4.75 155.00 
LZ in. class. Apr. 58 35.63 70.00 
14 in. class. May 97 192: 26 261.50 
1 Page i 
L4 in. class. June 
10 inches 141 82.06 215.00 


1i Page July 
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Space 


L5 in. class. 


10 in. 


14 in. class. 


10 inches 
34 Page 
3 Page 


L4 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 


1 Page 
% Page 


14 in. class. 
14 in. class. 
LZ in. class. 


2 Page 


14 in. class. 


14 Page 
de 


2 in. class. 
14 in. class. 


Space 


15 in. class. 
14 in. class. 


1j Page 
12 Page 
12 lines 


LZ in. class. 


12 Page 


L4 in. class. 
14 in. class. 


12 Page 


L4 in. class. 


1 Page 
14 Page 


14 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 


1 Page 
14 Page 


14 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 


1 Page 


L4 in. class. 
14 in. class. 


1 Page 


L4 in. class. 
17 in. class. 


1 Page 
36 lines 


1908 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1909 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Ing. 


144 


158 


134 


131 


180 


172 


307 


263 


233 


226 


267 


Cost 
$102.18 


74.33 


$87.83 


82.24 


143.10 


143.09 


116.37 


133.56 


Cash 


$314.00 
256.00 


431.50 


559.10 


535.50 


563.50 
Cash 


$393.10 


417.90 


485.47 


453.10 


106.00 


802.93 


187 


188 


Space 


L4 in. class. 


14 Page 


L4 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 
14 in. class. 


L4 Page 
3 P. reader 


L5 in. class. 


14 Page 


L4 in. class. 
14 in. class. 


ly Page 


L4 in. class. 


] Page 


L4 in. class. 
¥ in. class. 


1 Page 


L5 im. class. 
L4 in. class. 


14 Page 


L4 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 


2 Page 


L4 in. class. 
L4 in. class. 


1 Page 
20 lines 


4 in. class. 


2? Page 


4 in. class. 


4 Page 


5 in. class. 


u 
pA 
pA 
14 Page 
A 
pA 
x 


4 Page 
14 lines 
Q5 lines 
95 lines 


L4 in. class. 


14 Page 


L4 in. class. 


14 Page 
1 Page 
] Page 


L5 in. class. 


1 Page 
ly Page 
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1909 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1910 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Inq. 


169 


360 


303 


205 


374 


Inq. 


363 


280 


113 


244 


196 


172 


163 


173 


360 


291 


Cost 


$62. 


463. 


62. 


169. 


490. 


94 


71 


94 


82 


44 


Cost 


$140. 


72. 


261. 


146. 


67. 


130. 


103. 


67. 


318. 


161. 


85 


73 


25 


34 


61 


27 


44 


61 


25 


Cash 


$551.12 


611.05 


805.54 


447.72 


653.04 
Cash 


$1150.97 


893.00 


451.92 


437.43 


515.60 


562.06 


446.00 


595.67 


406.85 


o 
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Space 
17 in. class. 
1 Page 
1 Page 


14 in. class. 


L14 Page 
1 Page 
1 Page 


Space 


L4 in. class. 


1 Page 
L4 in. class. 
1 Page 


14 in. class. 


14 Page 

] Page 

14 in. class. 
14 in. class. 
14 Page 

] Page 

L4 in. class. 
] Page 

14 Page 

L4 in. class. 
1 Page 

1 Page 

14 in. class. 
I Page 

14 in. class. 
1 Page 

L4 in. class. 
1, Page 

2 full pages 


4 quarter pages 


14 in. class. 
14 Page 
] Page 


1910 
Nov. 


Dec. 


1911 
Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 
April 
May 


June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Inq. 


315 


350 


Inq. 


322 


221 


109 


197 


241 


245 


164 


193 


291 


357 


Cost - 


$255. 


286. 


59 


92 


Cost 


$172. 
Mg. 


264 


257. 


216. 


341 


174. 


174. 


591 


320. 


04 
04 


.98 


81 


03 


.94 


15 


15 


.87 


71 


. Cash 


$693.50 


938.50 
Cash 
$1157.32 
1169.50 
1012.00 

602.00 


846.75 


507.58 
660.60 
406.75 


541.65 


871.00 


Having repeatedly tried all sizes of copy in System the 
results will serve to help some advertiser, possibly, who is 
perplexed over the matter of sizes in relation to their relative 
pulling power. The tabulated results of these various show- 
ings in System make no distinction between different copy, 
the tables showing results according to size of space only. 
The best pieces of copy for each size are shown in another 
chapter, and the best pieces there reproduced are uniformly 
the ones that proved best in System, as well as elsewhere. 


ey ee IE 
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RESULTS OF CLASSIFIED COPY IN SYSTEM 


No. In- Adv. R - Average Cost 
ees sc eturns : 
Insertions quiries Cost per inq. 
59 1360 $307.19 $9,911.77 $.996 
Results of Quarter Page Copy in System 
10 680 $291.63 $1,406.55 438 
Results of Half Page Copy in System 
19 2:070 $192903732 $5,473.31 089 
Results of Full Page Copy in System 
22 3,386 $2,829.08 $8,859 . 86 . 860 
Results of Two Pages Copy in System 
2 137 $434.94 $641.25 3.190 
Results of Three Pages Readers in System 
3 850 $1,189.13 $3,133.77 1.269 


The above records cover System advertising from Au- 
gust, 1907, to August 31st, 1911. The average cost for all 
System inquiries during this period was 77 cents, plus. The 
first cost, in August, 1907, was 7 cents, while the average 
cost for 1911 through August was $1.04 per inquiry. The 
average costs mentioned here include, also, a number of 
"odd" sizes, not tabulated above. The results from most 
of them are more or less meager, each size usually being 
used in the nature of an experiment. While most eventu- 
allv paid out, the results were sufficiently conclusive to 
brand the spaces unprofitable. Several were 25 lines and 
several 36 and 42 lines. 

Two pieces of twenty-five line copy used in System are 
reproduced on opposite page. ‘The first piece yielded 22 
inquiries at an average cost of $.636 per inquiry, with cash re- 
turns of $70.00. Thesecond produced inquiries at $1.00 each, 
with enrolments amounting to $32.50. Each ran but one 
time in System, and proved unsuccessful in other mediums, 
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The stepping stone from hopeless 
p^ drudging for others to an easy, lu- 
crative and independent business of your 
own is just a mental decisicn. Decide now § 
to be the employer instead of an employe. 
Our first lessons enable you to start a Collection Business. 
No capital required. But little competition. Remarkable op- 
portunities. We refer business to you. Write for “Pointers 
on the Collection Business.” AMERICAN COLLECTION 
SERVICE, 348 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Enjoy life as you live it 
and insure comfort for your 
old age. The Collection Busi- 
ness is your chance. We will teach 
it to you, giving you the secrets we 
employ in our own successful Collection 
Business. No capital required. Easy 
and congenial work. Quick and growing 
income assured. Our first lessons enable 
you to start in business. We refer busi- f 
ness to you. Write for ‘Pointers on gl 
the Collection Business.”” AMER- ife T 


ICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, || 


405 State St., Detroit, Mich. g L 


The first piece of display copy run by The American Col- 
lection Service was fifty-six lines that appeared in the 
October issue of System in 1907. In three months, or up to 
December 31, 1907, it had pulled 241 inquiries. In the April, 
1908, issue of System we changed the copy, but continued 
the same key, which was 15 State Street. From January 
first to the appearance of the April issue, eight more in- 
quiries came in, swelling the total for the first insertion to 
249 inquiries. It is quite possible that a small number of 
subsequent inquiries under that key resulted from the 
first and only appearance of this piece of copy, but no 
attempt can be made to check direct results to this one 
piece after April. The average cost per inquiry for the 
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249, resulting from the first display copy, was eleven and 
nine-tenths cents. 

Our first display copy was very crude, and the attention 
compelling illustration exceedingly archaic. After being 
used by us possibly three times it was “lifted” bodily by 
another advertiser, and this mark of his appreciation went 
far to convince us of the wisdom of a change. 

The copy, reduced, appears immediately below: 


BUILD UP A $5,000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS 


We show you how it has been done and teach you how to do it 
yourself. Our course in “Collections” gives you all the secrets of 


collecting money—turning bad debts into cash. You can start a 
collection agency at home and your spare time will begin earning 
you a handsome income at once. “You earn while you learn.” 


BIG NEW FIELD, NO CAPITAL NEEDED. 
to start in this lucrative business. Handle money for others and draw liberal com- 
missions. Every merchant, every manufacturer. every professional man is a pro- 
spective client of yours. Every Business Man has plenty of accounts—both easy 
and hard—and is glad to share proceeds of collections. 

WE SEND GRADUATES BUSINESS. 

Write today for our new plan. Synopsis of Lessons and free pointers on the Col- 
lection Business. Don't delay. 

THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 

I5 STATE ST., DETROIT. MICH. 


Please mention SYSTEM when writing to advertisers 


It is a favorite theory of some that the first insertion of 
an advertisement yields more inquiries than subsequent 
showings because of the “curiosity seeker." It is also 
pointed out that competitive firms always answer the first 
advertisement, thus swelling the total. Both of these 
theories may be good ones, but if so I would like to have 
the same class of people answer our advertisement in 
similar numbers constantly. 

By our system of keying it is impossible to tell with cer- 
tainty just what month our advertisement was seen in a 
certain publication, since we key it the same every time. 
In the matter of our first showings in System, however, we 
have a pretty good idea of the cash returns. We have en- 
rolled over seventy-five percent of the men who inquired 
during the first few months. We know this because we 
started to keep a record on vertical files, and changed to 
horizontal files a few months later. The original files are 
alphabetically arranged with the later ones, and are all the 
same size records, but filed sidewise, instead of vertically. 
In running our entire list on special letters we rarely find 
an “open record” on the old file, proving the high per- 
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centage of enrolments secured from our first names. At 
that time, also, we had no competitors whatever, as our 
advertisement was the first collection school announce- 
ment in System. This obviated any swelling of returns 
by "competitors." After we had been running our ad- 
vertisements a number of months we discovered another 
similar proposition had run an advertisement in Collzer's, 
but of this we were thoroughly ignorant. Competitors’ 
inquiries being therefore eliminated, the low cost was ex- 
plained by the interest a new proposition has for those 
looking for correspondence instruction. ‘There are always 
a certain number of “curiosity seekers," it must be ad- 
mitted, but these are almost a constant quantity. 

The man who answers from curiosity, moreover, 1s not 
necessarily an undesirable prospect, provided that he 
knows exactly what you have to offer him. A skillful and 
forceful follow-up will often sell a man who had no inten- 
tion in the world of allowing himself to be interested to 
the point of purchase. There is a great difference be- 
tween the value of such a prospect and the man who ans- 
wers “blind copy." I have proved the latter very poor, 
so far as my own case is concerned. On the other hand I 
have had a great number advise that they answered our 
advertisement from curiosity, and enrolled eventually 
through the manner in which the plan was outlined in the 
follow-up. This has occurred so often as to make such 
prospects good ones to secure. 

A comparison between the low cost of inquiries for our 
first display copy and that of four years later will give a 
good idea of the force of the law of diminishing returns. 
In September, 1911, we used three and one-half pages of 
display in System. This space was divided into two whole 
pages, one half-page and three quarter-pages. The best 
quarter-page of the September, 1911, issue was vertical 
copy, which pulled 44 inquiries up to December 20th, 
1911. The returns for a similar period in 1907 were 241 
inquiries at an average cost of .119 cents. The average 
cost of the best 56 line copy in September, 1911, was 
$.949. ‘The entire number of inquiries from the three and 
one-half pages run in September, 1911, was 540 at an 
average cost of $1.08. From an average cost of eleven 

13 
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cents to $1.08 in four years is quite a jump. It is a signifi- 
cant feature in connection with any consideration of 
"cumulative value." 
The copy used in September, 1911, which was the best 
of the three quarter-pages used in that issue, is repro- 
duced below: 


antt e at” 


ane Rau 


You Open 
This Envelope % ? 


Of course you must send for it first—but 
“Pointers on the Collection Business”, which it 
contains, is worth walking many blocks for. A 
post card will bring it to you by return mail. 


“Pointers on the Collection Business" tells how a $15 a 
week man rose from the uncertainty and hardship of salaried 
drudgery—to the ownership of a big-paying, $15,000 a 
year business. 

You'll find tremendous interest in the story because what 
this man did then, you can do now. For I am the man— 
and my personal experience in the collection field—and the 
success I have had in teaching others what I know, is suffici- 
ent assurance that what I have taught hundreds of others— 
I can teach you. 

Capital is unnecessary to starting in the col- 
lection business. All you need is a willingness 
to earn more—and the ambition to get ahead. 

The post card necessary to bring this booklet 
to you may mean the difference between the 
struggle for a livelihood and an independent 
competence for lite. Others have found it so. 

Learn what it means to you. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres. 


American Collection Service 
481 State Street, Detroit, Michigan 


A Small But Consistent Puller 
The Business Philosopher, published by Mr. Arthur W. 


Sheldon, is a magazine used by The American Collection 
Service steadily since our first insertion was tried in Janu- 
ary, 1909. The publication is large in neither size nor cir- 
culation, but has proved a very consistent puller. It is the 
only magazine, except System, which we have used prac- 
tically every issue, for which reason a tabulated result of 
the advertising will be shown, in the same form as that em- 
ployed in the previous chapter on System results. 

The Business Philosopher, has a circulation of some 30,000 
and goes for the most part to students and graduates of Shel- 
don’s School of Salesmanship. Its readers are obviously the 
kind of men to whom our proposition should appeal, as the 
great majority of them are ambitious, young men. ‘They 
are, moreover, favorably predisposed toward any scientific 
instruction by correspondence, the result of the excellent 
training most of them have secured in the Sheldon School. 

The net profit from our continuous advertising in the 
Business Philosopher does not in any degree compare with 
that of our System advertising, which, however, is not a 
result at all surprising, as no magazine has been able to do 
for us what System does regularly and consistently. For 
the size of its circulation Business Philosopher has pulled 
steadily for us to a rather remarkable degree, as the follow- 
ing table of results will show: 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


1909 Inq. Cost Cash 
16 lines Jan. 19 $1.35 $10.00 
16 lines Feb. 14 1.39 23.00 
42 lines Mar. 18 6.66 
14 Page April 29 8.88 3.00 
] Page May 40 36.64 10.00 
L4 in. class. June 94 1.65 20.00 
12 in. class. July 30 1.65 63.00 
L4 in. class. 
36 lines Aug. 29 7.63 76.00 
14 in. class. Sept. 19 1.66 62.00 
L4 in. class. Oct. in 1.66 22.50 
14 in. class. 
14 Page : 
3 Page reader Nov. 34 130.54 5.00 
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1909 Inq. Cost Cash 
14 inch class. Dec. 38 $ 1.66 $ 63.00 
I2 inch class. 1910 
36 lines Jan. 16 6.85 1.48 
1 Page 
14 inch class. Feb. 29 36.34 190.00 
No Ins. Mar. 6 48.16 
3 Page reader 
12 inch class. April 22 105.31 51.00 
74 inch class. 
14 Page May 16 18.51 62.30 
A Page June 19 17.36 39.00 
LZ inch class. 
yy Page July 16 18.50 26.00 
25 lines Aug. 17 5.99 65.00 
No Ins. Sept. 5 108.00 
¥ inch class. 
1 Page Oct. 19 35.86 89.42 
l4 inch class. 
1 Page Nov. 92 35.86 58.50 
I4 inch class. 
1 Page Dec. 23 36.10 41.00 
Page 1911 Inq. Cost Cash 
12 inch class. Jan. 39 $36.10 $25.00 
14 inch class. ' 
1 Page Feb. 39 36.10 31.00 
14 inch class. 
1 Page 
14 Page Mar. 38 85.96 67.50 
14 inch class. 
1 Page Apr. 2] 56.10 51.00 
¥ inch class. 
12 Page 
] Page May 26 53.46 155.00 
14 inch class. 
74 Page | 
] Page June 16 53.46 32.50 
12 inch class. 
PA Page July 35 18.74 205.00 
44 Page 
1 Page Aug. 28 52.08 70.15 
14 Page 
1 Page Sept. 36 52.08 92.50 
No Ins: Oct. 13 110.00 


An analysis of the results from this publication prove the 
absence of any cumulative value, just as every other series 
of results has done. The increase in cost has been steady. 
In the year 1909 the average cost per inquiry was 63 cents, 
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COLLECT IT YOURSELF—AND SAVE 1094 


Any 10% collection can be collected quicker and better by you than aaybody else, when you learn how. 
Shryer’ Ü "Collection Sense and Science" is short, but cumpleteand forceful. So simple in operation that none 
but an expert could devise so much in so little. Tbe first remedy alonc has saved tbe largest abstract com- 
pany in America thousands of dollars. 

COLLECTION SENSE AND SCIENCE fulfills every requirement for current collections. Coupled with the 
new Collection Magazine you may !carn how to prevent and reduce your "desperate collections.” 


BUSINESS SERVICE ia the NEW COLLECTION MAGAZINE 


BUSINESS SERVICE isa “Post-Graduate” course in credits and collections, It is now runaing, among 
other vital collection helps, two series of articles that will save any business man hundreds of dollars. One 
explains how to prevent and overcome such defenses as Bankruptcy. Statute of Limitations, Infancy. Statute 
of Frauds and similar collection problems. The other acries deals with Collection Psychology, and clearly 
tells you not only what 1o do, but mày ta do it. 
A Two Dollar Bilt witt bring vou BUSINISS SERVICE tor 12 months aud Shryer's "Collection Sense and Science,” 
postpaid, by return mail Send the $2 right now and it you say to us the day after tomorrow you didn't get your money's 
worth we'll send it back. 


W. A. SHRYER, Editor BUSINESS SERVICE, 352 Mack Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Reduced 56 line Cash-with-Order Copy. Did not pay. 


plus. The following year the average cost increased to 
$1.43, plus. The past year, 1911, shows an average cost 
of $1.60, plus, up to November Ist. 

The continuous showings of our copy in Business Phi- 
losopher showed a decreasing profit some time prior to Octo- 
ber, but with that issue we withdrew all copy for two 
months, in order to allow the publication a chance to 
“catch up." It has been found possible to continue many 
publications as paying mediums by following this policy 
with much greater frequency. A publication that shows 
an increasing net loss, if used every month, may be turned 
into a fair payer by keeping out of it for intervals of several 
months’ duration. Inasmuch as most publications secure 
new readers constantly, and secure them in respectable 
numbers, it is possible to continue showings in them that 
would be impossible if the appeals were being repeated, 
even in different form, to the same old readers. It is the 
changing circulation that makes any publication valuable 
to advertisers. The more staid a publication and the more 
constant its reading circulation the poorer the medium. 
Many exceedingly “respectable” and conventional maga- 
zines appear to hold the wonderful theory that because the 
same old grandfathers read their sheets month in and 
month out, for decades at a time, they have in that fact a 
great talking point for advertising patronage. Nothing can 
be more stultifying. It is the new readers that make any 
consistent repetition of advertisements in any degree possi- 
ble. The more there are of them and the faster they change 
the better the publication from an advertiser’s viewpoint. 
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A good many publications devote considerable effort to 
convincing advertisers that their readers renew in large 
proportions. J would rather have new readers, gained in 
almost any way, than old ones renewed constantly. Free 
subscriptions are better than the same old readers month 
in and month out. Every new reader is a new prospect, 
likely to be appealed to through the novelty of your first 
appeal to him. Changing copy or changing the entire 
style of your appeal is less effective than having new 
readers for old copy. 


Advertising a City 


All of the records in the preceding chapters lend no 
strength to the cumulative value superstition. I think that 
this statement will occasion no denial from any but the 
most hopelessly prejudiced. The answer from the latter, 
however, will be as ready as it is pat, namely, that “‘mail 
order records are in a class by themselves.” 

Having secured a set of returns that are in no sense “mail 
order" results I wish to “spread them on the record" at this 
juncture, as they are of interest from more than one view- 
point. para 

In May 1911, at the Affiliation of Advertising Clubs 
in Cleveland, Mr. Lucius Wilson, Secretary of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, spoke at the evening banquet. 
In discussing "Advertising a City" he took occasion to em- 
phasize the cumulative value secured by the city of Des 
Moines in the advertising campaign inaugurated there by 
Mr. Wilson himself. On our return to Detroit I challenged 
him to produce any proof for the statements so glibly 
made, at the same time expressing as my opinion that his 
remarks had as little foundation in fact as every other 
statement of a similar kind I had previously succeeded in 
running to earth. 

Presuming on our pleasant relations in connection with 
the Detroit Board of Commerce Publicity Committee, I at- 
tempted to read Mr. Wilson a lecture on the evils of teach- 
ing the young pernicious doctrine. He in turn upbraided 
me as an iconoclast whose utter confusion he would force 
me to admit. Possessing the records, he cheerfully agreed 
to produce them, but was prevented from doing so for sev- 
eral weeks, when they were at last found. Our wordy argu- 
ments over the subject were tempered with a great deal 
of friendly banter, culminating in a rout for Mr. Wilson, he 
was sufficiently magnanimous to confess, when the figures 
were at last produced. 

It is extremely unlikely that any advertising man is 
entirely ignorant of the campaign itself, as the publicity 
efforts of Des Moines have been turned to profit by the pub- 
lications carrying the copy and the agents placing the busi- 
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ness. ‘These by-products of the original expenditures have 
doubtless served in a large measure to put “Des Moines on 
the map," of however doubtful value such a result may 
. prove intrinsically. 

The campaign started in April, 1910. Mr. Wilson was 
at that time Secretary of The Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee, and had worked heroically for a number of months 
in convincing his members that a national advertising cam- 
paign was the tonic Des Moines needed. His efforts were 
rewarded by an appropriation of $10,000, to be spent in 
magazines of national distribution. In order to secure *'cu- 
mulative value" it was decided that this appropriation 
should be spent in a limited number of publications, and 
that the insertions of the copy should be as consecutive as 
possible. The campaign of the first year started with the 
Saturday Evening Post on April 23, with a full page spread, 
and was followed at intervals with six quarter pages and 
one half page. In the May issue of the World's Work a 
two-page spread started, followed by four full pages at 
intervals to be shown in the tables that follow. 

Before the expiration of the first year Mr. Wilson left 
Des Moines to accept the secretaryship of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, but the work started by him was 
carried on during the year 1911 by his successor, Mr. 
Ralph P. Bolton. I am greatly indebted to both Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Bolton for the complete record of the adver- 
tisang done by Des Moines, and I take this occasion to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to each. 

The records that immediately follow show the totals for 
the 1910 advertising. Each separate piece of copy was 
keyed differently and the results show the total number of 
inquiries up to December 8, 1910. Asa matter of actual fact 
the records on which Mr. Wilson assumed to base a deduc- 
tion of cumulative value afforded no real basis for any con- 
sideration of this nature, as no regular or consistent system 
of absolutely consecutive showings had been observed. 

The record of the World’s Work campaign will be shown 
first, as follows: 


April 23, 1910 


ADAYIN DES MOINES 
dp W D. Neda 


R (ity years Destiny busied herself 
deecloping the farms of Iowa. With 
commendable forethought the 

Des Moines right in the heart d this for- 
funate kingdom of farms. 

She populated the state with people who 
know how to do the best with perhaps the 
best natural advantages on earth. 

Now Destiny, at the appomted hour, has 
tumed her attention to Des Moines, and 
finds that Des Maines hac been doing some 
Etowing on its own account. 

Des Moines T planned un Sen wale. 
100,000 people live in a city built upon 54 
square miles of land. This means that 
there ase troat yarda and back yards and 
breathing space, andeflowers, and gardens. 
People m some ci show the effect mi 
their cramped homes and cramped lives. 
"They have the appearance of people who 
drudge. Des Moines people look like peo- 
ple who live. The day I was in Dex Moines 
an automobile show was on. And a by 
one. Ina new Culiseum - almost as huge 
a building m the ane im Chicago, and, 
e»cept that one, the largest Coliseum west 
ol New York. 

The exhibirees told. me the show was o 
success — because they sold machines. 

"The management cid the show was a 
uircest — because the psid admiasions cor- 
ered espenses and showed « profit. 

“The show itsclí told me something. We 
mus amplify our vision, we must enlarge 
Our perspective, we mwt take Dex Moines 
into accoumt, 

Ya. the old days rity floated down 
the Mississippi Valley; now it is marching 
up the valicy. Des Moines & the capital 

the agricul 

The doing 

‘The Des Moines spirit is the hind that 
does not wait tor *' the other fellow ** ta do 
hu part. Ht knows the "other éellow* will 
do m, and begins work They say that 
” Des Moines does things" — end che does. 

Clean, paved strezts, macadainized houle- 
vards, public haildings that are modem and 
arustic, an excellent arvet railway system, 
telephone service that serves, railad serv- 
ice thet asks what Des Moines wants and 
eres that it geta it — ali this is the breath of 
the Des Moines spirit. 

A Des Moines man is not frothdy en- 
thusiastic abuut his city — he ia solidly con- 
Adent. 18 ia this that impresses the visitor 
immediatety. The Dex Moiors man dnes 
Rot Tomp in $ wid oi of figures about 
town lots and bank rolli and end up with 
you four miles from nowhere on a desolate 
towa site. We shows you casually that he 
and his fellows raised the money to build 
the Coliseum, that they raised the money to 
build he Y. M. C. A. , and the Y. W. 
C. A., wo, He shows yoa the concrete 
bridges thrown across the Des Moines River, 
amd yea ure for yourself where the city is 
rasing the old ''river shacka"* to mate a 
[city WA ae site for the new city 

|. All over Des Moines you we the city 


wing — residences, factnries, business 
ES club bouge etri new Gu 
railway sidings — all the pulsing energy t 
accemplithes things without overdone talk 
or underdone toil, 1 didn't are anybody in 
Des Moines who wasn't either well-to-do, 


well-off or rich, 1 it when 1 
understood owa. 
- A day in Des Moines, after you have 
reached that city on a across the 
state, shows you that the firm of Nature & 
Destiny has worked well, lowa farms are 
gold mines. Under them are coal mines, 
and other mineral resources. All this is 
erritory which today demande goods two- 
thirds in excera of the capacity of Des 
Moines to sopply. 

Des Moines Leal ars Salaun 
every thousand people. splendid schoo! 
has three colleges, theaters, and all that 
Wise sie cities offer. 

ing man remis his cottage for 


the problem qf making a city 

the debiitating after-eflecta of *'a boom.” 
Des Maines hes found the way to make 

a city and to preatsve s citizenship. 


Advertising a City 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


This Is An Advertisement 


Not to Se// You Something— But to TeX You Something 


HIS advertisement is aimed at the man who is looking for a Certainty. 
There are ** Opportunities" all over the country, but in Des Moines, 
Jowa, the man of Ginger, Grit and Gray Matter finds the Certainty. 


Towa An Agricultural Empire 


De MOINES isthe distributing center of the largest 
body of temle land under one government in the 
world, state of Jowa has developed more agri- 
culturally than any other slate in the union. United 
States cenws statistics prove ther lowa has more - 

Tous penple than any other equal area am the 2 
e per capita wealth of the Usted States is $),1)8. 
"The per capita wealth in Jowa is $1,826. 


‘Two Thousand Million Dollars of taxable wcaith 


has grown right out of she soil of Jones in the lect Ahy 


year. There are 2,250,000 penple in lows — all mak- 
ing maney and buying things with ii. 


Des Moines ts the Heart 


ae light of Des Moines has heen hidden to some 
extent under the agricultural bushel of Iowa. The 
agricultural prospenty of the state demands that Des 
Moines mert ns needs. Rewh: Nowhere rhe in 
America for the business man is there today anh a 
Cuty of Certaintics, 

Were is the paint: Des Moines is the Agricultural 
Capital of the United States. Jona nerds merchandue 
of all sorts; today her people buy mesg of their »opplics 
from heyond tbe bordera of the state. 


There is nothing that can he worn, nothing foe we 
or ornament in the house, nothing fer service in tmen 
ar country, that the people of Java do not buy. 


Had the of Des Moines heen known 
widely, there would have been fees room for you tmby 
—and fewer Certainties. “The men who locate here in 
business must logically succeed with thaw whi are 

ing now. 

"The remarkable combination of soil, climate, peoples 
markets, railways, and general prosperity make Des 
Moines the City that Docs ings—the City of 
Cestainties, 

ease 


Combination that Makes Certainties 


OWA. is the richest commercial field in América 
today, and Des Moines is ine heart. The mate is 
not only prosperous, but wealthy. “The country hanks in 
the mate acc owned mostly by che farmers; every resident 
ol the state has an average of $200 in the mvings bank. 


Last year the agricultural products of Iowa weve 
worth $621,000,008 —esceeding the crop of mmy 
group: of states, 

‘The acd of fowa is the richest in the world, Inten- 
tive culticatinn, such æ is practiced i Japan, would 
increase the value of the farm products $50,000,000 — 
enough to fred an empire such as Jaran. 


The Iowa hen ean take her eggs to market and buy 
all the grains, vegetables, nuts and fruits (except 
oranges) raised in couthern Caldorniz every year —and 
have $50,000 left as a nest egg. ý 


Railways Give Their Best 


INCRE railways center in Dea Moines. They 
feed the state from Des Moines. A Dew Moines 
meschant or manufactures has any print in the state 
within immediate reach, and is only € hours hom 
Chicago ne St Louis. Des Moines «ill berome the 
industrial centre ol the Macsissiypi Valley. 


Jn Des Moines there is no trouble over freight rates, 
"The Grenier Des Moines Committer has a railway rate 
cxpert, employed by the year, to secure fair treatment 
and fair play for shippers. Dea Moines is not doctim- 
inated arainst. 


‘The cailways appreciate the great of Des Moines, 
25 well as ts future of Certaintics. 


The Greater Des Moines Committee 


^UE Greater Dec Moines Committee ia an ascia- 
Won ef busines men, Jt is not "bommmg'" 
Des Moines, but it is directing its growth, 

‘There is here what is called chewhere “The Des 
Moines Spint."* This is the spirit of the people of 
Des Moines, who believe im thenwelves and in theis city. 

"Phe Greater Des Moines Committee la the erys- 
tallization of this epivit. It is a sane, practica] organisa- 
tion, devoted to calm, conservative encouragement of 
and assistance to people whe want ta koow why they 
s»hauki locate here in hutiness. Je invites merchants, 
manufacturers and other men of energy and enterprise 
to come and help take care of the tremendous certain- 
ties of Jowa. 

aaa 


A Certainty for You 


We are not cefling town lots, promoting irrigation 
,V V schemes, di ing of vacant orchard lands, deal- 
in farms aor ww. ing factory &tes or buuness loca- 
trons, We are not welling anything, but we are telling 
ILI pm r 9 a aeee in Des 
imnes. ji city foday is wet u s "third of the 
fhiugs demanded ig its fred Rud vai g 
‘The manafacturing concerns of Des Moines bot year 
uitae 26! perice, phat. Prosperity is 
LI e 


Find Out All Aboat It 


Att sur facts and figures are at your L We 
publish a little magazine called “WEALTH.” 
h comes out every month and tells truthe about Des 
Moines. We will send you a ample copy for the ask- 
ing. We will give you all the information you desire, 
in other ways, 

Write us —and get "WEALTH." 


Whether you are s young man, ready to begin 
business, ot you want to establish a branch, you 
know that a Certziaty discounts an opportunity. 


Use the coupon in the corare today. 


Kee, 


The Greater Des Moines Committee, Des Moines, lowa. 


First Des Moines Copy 
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WORLD'S WORK 
Advertising Report up to December 8th, 1910 


Name of No. of No. of 
Magazine . pages Date replies Cost Av. Cost 
W. W. Double Page May 61 $306.24 $5.002 
W. W. One i June 75 153.12 2.04 
W. W. i 3 Sept. 34 153.12 4.50 
WwW. W. m s Oct. 25 159. I9 6.012 
W. W. pi Nov. 97 158. 19 5.67 
Six Pages 999 §=6—S 01ST $4.138 


The average cost of these six pages was $4.13, plus, per 
inquiry. e 

Only one of the five showings made developed a cost of 
less than the average, namely that of the second showing, 
in June. The last cost is greater than the first cost, and 
greater than the average cost. The low cost of the June 
insertion is perfectly understandable, when the copy is 
examined. The June copy is the one good piece of copy of 
the lot. This is not given as a criticism, as the records 
prove the statement. On the opposite page I have repro- 
duced the four full pages used in World's Work. It is easy 
to understand the znteres? quality of the copy "How Will 
You Invest Your Son," and in view of its increased pulling 
power justify an instant choice for it as the one good piece 
of copy of the lot. The justification for this comparison 
further proves itself in the record of the Saturday Evening 
Post. This copy did even better there, reducing an aver- 
age cost from $3.198 to $1.21, the best of the entire series 
by over 100%. The two-page spread is not reproduced. 
Such copy takes up entirely too much space, and is inter- 
esting to but the few with money to throw away. 

The record of results in Saturday Evening Post for 1910 
will be illustrated by reduced reproductions of the copy 
run. Eight pieces were used. The June copy in World's 
Work was used as a quarter page in the Post on July 23rd. 
The page reproduced from the September issue of World's 
Work was used as a quarter page in the Post on May 14th. 
The World’s Work full page of October was used more 
effectively in the Post as a half page on September 24th. 


Advertising 


June, 1910 
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est your money in securities, Invest 
in Certaintes, Vhe man, young or 
ates in Des Moines, is taking no 


old, ET los ; ! 
Des Moines is the City of 


chances whatever. 
iCertainties. ` 
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September, 1910 


‘Earth ps Tibe 


INCE 1980 Des Moines—the City of Certainties 
»J has gtown in population from 62,139 to 
100.000. ^ 


It is not an @uthusiastic statement to say thatin 


1915 it will be ; ayy of 200,000, After that, what? 
ae money uf this 1 alptery is just walong up to the fact thst Des 
Moms tulas deer aciige pp) more thea one-third of the demands ^f its 

Bad RUD 
1o the heart ul the me hrw Sea of iand na the fice of the globe, the 


capitil or a state whose peopie Wo e à after per capita wealth thang thas 
vi the whole of the coaatev, Det Moines effets a Certunty to investori 


Wr CX gos wan ie as 

fores hey sew ule me 
ER s arms or Cg Tb in 
amo] toy f ye fs CES e udy- 
Tie Soot 18 Aa vane 
py ange mei 


vere ox 
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tie newsy Fozia about Line Menses d 
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WHICH? 
An Opportunity or a Certainty? 


| ES MOINES ts now known all over the United 
States as the “City of Certaintiesn 


PARR PUL. «cnr iness men are coming to Des 
EI er! 

Minnes. Thes have foilewed us ap. We haven't needed 
tetullow them up ater replying "o their requests for inforna- 
gon. Des Muines i not kaviy a “boom,” fii is greasing in the 
wate spacer t utet he cxnected of a city whose unusaal 
sl anesuaded teritori, elictic und transportation advantages 
are being bully rec ie 

D ~ WHINE 


(6€ d ae sem 


ta Com 
Paturat 


HE tirare Des Moon 
gg oiee de rar ng dex th 
Pas of tiers and 


Wima nur moony wrea den ie, Kl INN EU 
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er do me E 
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dene Pepe, Ve atever «car bus nrs 
teh otto tell yos what wos catt de jor 
iowrelf in Die) Moin: 


+ E 


mire c 


ATEWATRS sadrave from Des 

Manes ra avery (un of Jowa. 

"Y hes make Des Mines the natura; 
setrbutny center ob the Mouepps 
$3u€v, dodi wet Der Mereen coda susMitox 
aep oxeilona! of che demands nf i frase 
errik, 
, There ate sø many scher advance: 
dà deng and ol Des Binira that sou 
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others sre fore Bau! tar. 
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These pieces are not again reproduced. The other Post 
quarter pages are four in number and will be found repro- 
duced on one page in this chapter, properly marked as to 
dates run. J have also reproduced the full page advertise- 
ment with which the campaign was inaugurated in Satur- 
day Evening Post on April 93, 1910. "The tabulated re- 
sults are as follows: 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Advertising Report up to December 8th, 1910 


Name of Magazine Date ~~ i Cost Av. Cost 
replies 
S. E. P. 1 Page 4—23-10 733 $2970.00 $4.05 
S. BE P 5-14-10 156 742.50 4.75 
Sh Py * 6-11-10 139 749.50 5.84 
S.S. PX 4 ct Ce a Gul 742.50 1.21 
SER i 8-13-10 285 742.50 2.64 
SNE I 4 o- 10-10 296 749.50 2.50 
S. E.P. “ 9-24-10 423 1485.00 3.51 
oppor E T0—92—T10 189 891.00 1.71 
Totals, 3 Pages 2893 $9058.50 $3.198 


An analysis of this record reveals no semblance of proof 
of cumulative value. The records are purely indicative 
of the various pulling powers of the several different 
pieces of copy run. In but three instances are dis- 
covered costs lower than the average cost. These are in 
July, August and September. The lowest cost is that of 
July the 23rd, when the best copy appeared, the “How 
Will You Invest Your Son?" copy. The last cost is 
higher than the first cost, and after the appearance of the 
best copy there is a gradual increase in cost of inquiries 
every month. 

Mr. Wilson, in furnishing me with the above records, 
was forced to admit the slight grounds afforded by them 
for the statement made by him for them. In acknowledg- 
ing this fact he advised me that what he really had in 
mind was the 1911 record, which he assured me would 
sustain his position. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Bolton, Mr. Wilson’s suc- 
cessor, I have been furnished with the results of the Des 


Advertising 


June 11 


EVENING POST 


NG about Des Moines, the City of Cer- 
m Ee body's Magazine, Charles 
said: 


gence, It bas every eymbel of advanced 
Civth sabes: a gerat eatverdty model checks 


Eee eL rem 
wach p stas, 


in that paragraph the reasons why 
Des Moines is VS City of Certainties. "Des Moines 


Does Things” is a provedpia saying. Des Moines can't help 
, doing things under the ci umstances, 


EALTH, a litte magazine published 
` , for, and of Des Moines, is a 
They ite the Des Moines man quick N convincing periodica The Com- 
service to all parts of the Mississippi Valley. i 
The situation, the location, the conditions 
all combine to make prosperity a baba jm 
Des Moines, i 
The demands ef Towa and the contig- 


wous terWory increase every day. Today 
Des Moines les but one-third of the 
demand from its 


a Dis Moris CoweirrtE 

W Des vones, owa, 

Certainty Coupon 

GREATER DES MOINES COMMITTEE 
De Melam, lema, 


IFTY years ot eet ty 
Sack is D enpardleed by aay arca 

of land on the globe has made voe 
moneyed state of the union, 

The Greater Des Moines Committee ia fend me Waartoe, 7 
rtady to tahe up with you at any tanment 
the question of your coming ta Des Moines, 
‘Whether you want 19 change your location, 
opea B branch houw, of tn i 
mes of your own, Des Moines ts the answer 
to your problem, 


on't want an opportunity-— you want a ccr. 
Des Moines has more people of inde- 
ome than any other city of its size in 
ates. Whether your moncy works for 
tk with your brains or your hands, 


pendent inco 
the United 


you, Or you 


APITAL and Labor a 
conditions ia Des Moine: 
your business or your trad permit ua 
what you can do lor y 
owes. Des Moines sfera! 
MM im thr hreast of the richest area 


MERCHANT or maoulacturer in 

Des Moines docs not fret about 

tunities, He has Certainties. The 
Greater Des Moines Committee wa» organ- 
ized to care lor the aatucal influx of interests 
and industries. It is doing that, Dy is not 
welling town lots ac I sites or irrigation 
schemes or swamp land draimage dreams. 
Tes work is to tell, not to wil, 


“WEALTH''—a Jitle magazine pub- 
lished by, lor and of Des Moine—is a 
hrmicte of Certaiotirs? You waot 
WEALTH. Write us and ask Ine it. 
estion ot advice, 
‘car out the Certainty Coupon, 
t and send it, The Greater Des Moines 
ittee makes no charge for its services. 


m 


distributiog center of the MD Valicy. 


HE percapita nealth of [ns i$$1.828; 
that of the wholr United Srates is only 
$1,318. ‘Fhe farms of lowa Jast year 

produced $521,000,000. The farm lands 
and hiatdings are worth more than those of 
New Jersey, Vermont, Connecticut, Kansas, 
Colorado and Oregon all together. 

lowa owns one-twelfth of the farm ma- 
chinety and wagons of the whole country. 
These can he made in and sold from ‘Des 
Moines. The com crop of lowa would buy 
the entire mineral prodittion of Mexico. 
The poultry and eggs are worth more then 
the entire guid and vilver output df Colorado. 


En Tiss Momes CvewiTTER 
Des Molace. Iowa 


Certainty Coupon 

GREATER OFA MOINES COMMITT2N 
Dr Motes, lowe 

‘Send me WEALTR. 


tay biara in 


September 10 


. showed a nct profit of over 70 per cent, 
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a City 


ATERS of chance elsewhere are. Certainties 
| in Nes Moines. 2,500,000 people in Iowa—so 
prosperous Nhat they average $200 deposited in the 
savings ban, and that their per capita wealth is 
$1,828— want Xo buy things from Des Moines. 


Pesce every 


Ninetees railway lines 
Moines the distributing puint 
ippi Valley. 

Des Moines today m 
of the demand of itp 


ES MOINES ie the best-known city of 
its sise io America today. - Men who 
ace the Certaintics of today zs well 

as those of five years hence are choosing 
Dea Moines. The Greater Des Moines Com- 
mitice wants to discuss all thie with you. 
Ii is an orgasization of successtul business men. 
From them you get the benefit of their espe- 
tierce. They keep you from making mistakes ; 
'0 over your plans wih you and with 
ledge of the held show you the 
course to Certaint y. 


for the man who Gub D himsel 
whether he begins im business, loca 
branch house or brings bia ipdustry bo. 


> * s 


LI 
ERE'S «n instance: 150 car loads of 
bottles are used annually by the large 
medical and utical houses of 

Des Moines. There is no large bottle factory 

mpplying thia demand. 

Kitchen utensils could be madé and sold 
irom Des Moines to the whole sate. 25,000 
farm wagons are used zaaually in lowa. 
They aight ua well be made m Des Maines, 


“Wealth” — a litle magazine of big tacts, 


GBEAYTAR DES MOINES COMMIT TER 
Des bioas, . 


Send wr IB EALTH. 
where it is Lowa u rich. loma peo- 
ple want to buy things le in Town. 

Towa is the state of success Momes 

ia the City of Certainties. lowa's farms pro~ 

duced last over one-half more wealth than 
all the mine ia the murkt. 


THe to make money-is to go 


AINTY is yours because you arc in the 
st of prosperity. Opportunity knocks when 
thood is lonesome. Des Moines is the 
It is the heart of the State of 
Success. Des Moines is the most-talked-about city 
of its size in the country. No other city in the 
world is located, in the center of as rich and prosper- 
ous a trade territory, with no competition. 


Cr 


the neia 
City of Certainties. * 


HIE Greater Des Momes Comnnttee 

will help youto locate ia Des Momes. 

Vt has nothing to scll—noimngation 
scheme, waste land dream, of swamp 
drainage proposition. [t is worth money 
to you to acquaint yourself with «hat the 
Committee is doing. "WEALTII'" ina 
Mtie magazine that omits hary generah- 
Vies and siicks to concrete facts. about 
Des Moines and the Certainties, 
Write and get WEALTIT, 
Fill out your Certainty Coupon. And 
le us what you want lo hnow or tell 
hat you want to do, No charge for 

TVKeS, ever. 


EN are establishing branches of 
their busiacss in Des Moines; they 
are moving their indasties to Des 

Moines. Meo are beginning their busi- 
exe carers in the City of ‘Certataties. 
Why? The territory is developed ‘egri- 
colors: this is oof a new land. fowa 
hes grown feos and has really ot] 
cammenced to find the riches of its sot 
towa is the richest State im the Union. 
The egricoltura) proincis alone of Towa ` 
last year were worth $621,000,000. The Ņ 
lowa hen can take her eggs ta market 


and buy all the fruit (except oranges), us 
«aio and vegetables, emised iu southern 
Elora, aml have $50,000 left over. 


Th A 

56 erg 
ES MOINES does not supply over 
one-third of tire things demanded 

by its trade territory, For instance 
25,000 new farm wagons ere required 
apoually io lowa. They might as well 
be made in and sold from Dea Moines. 
Nineteen railwayscenter in Dez Moines. 
They cover the state and reach aH parts 


of the Mississippi Valley. The mannlac- 
turing industries of De) Moines last year 


Urs Hess, tows, 


October 22 
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Moines advertising for 1911. Before reproducing the 
record I call attention to the fact that the continuity 
of the advertising had been seriously impaired, as nothing 
appeared between November and February. Moreover 
the 1911 copy is noticeably an improvement over that of 
the year before. It is stronger in attention value, and 
savors less of the abstract. It is no matter of opinion, so 
far as [ am concerned, that it is better copy. The results 
show that. That it is stronger in attention value I may 
advance an instance that was brought home to me. In 
seeking the various pieces of copy in the different maga- 
zines I found it necessary to hunt through the Saturday 
Evening Post twice for over half of the 1910 showings. 
In two instances I was convinced the wrong dates had 
been furnished me, and was forced to hunt a third time 
before finding the copy. With the 1911 copy the pictures 
irresistibly drew me to the proper copy the first time I 
came to it in each publication, and in two instances 
caught my eye in column form in the Post, when the 
instructions quoted quarier pages. Both are quarter page 
sizes in the Post, but I was not expecting to find these 
two in this form. 

In this connection I was surprised to find my attention 
caught by the two perpendicular half pages in Every- 
body’s, when seeking what I had mis-read to be full pages. 
This tendency of the perpendicular copy emphasized the 
increasing attention value of the new 1911 copy, but the 
tabulated results disclosed an increase in cost for this 
half page position almost four times as great as the page 
copy in the same publication. It would have been ex- 
ceedingly interesting if one of the half pages had been 
run horizontally, that a comparison might have been made 
that would serve to sustain the previous point made rela- 
tive to attention value and the golden section. What 
horizontal copy loses in the Post it gains by virtue of its 
position throughout its length next reading matter, which 
the figures that follow will make interesting. 

The following chart shows the results of the Des Moines 
advertising in the Saturday Evening Post, the World’s 
Work and Everybody's: 
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This Advertisement is for the Young Man 
Possibly He is Your Son 


Gu | EVERYTUUNG im and about 


Des Moines makes The City of 
Certainties especially a young 
man's City, He has more than a 
chance here—he has a Certainty, 
The market is not "owned" by 
people who control a business be 
cause their fathers built it up. ‘The 
young man who begins on a smali 
MW is not orersiiadowed br 
tremendoush -capitalized compan- 
ies, ble is not crushed by coeux- 
titio, because 
Des Moines today docs not supplv 
more than one-third of the demands 
o) its trade territory. 


i | SHE young s: of sim, vigor and vision, who wants to 
begin business for humseif, should know 


Des Moines, The City of Certaintics. 


The Greater Des Moines Commit- 
fee pays espei:al attention to the 
soung man. We want him here, 


Certainnes (rot a boom sheet). 
Also the new hook ea Des Moines 
and other iniorming Iterative, Ask 
us everstliag vou wart te kin 
ahont Des Moises, Our eervice are 
alsays free, and prompt 


We shiw him the exact. canditivns 
and advise him, if he wishes, what 
to do to reap mimet ite adv -ntage. 
Ví the young, man is vour son. look. wï 
mto this. Find wut about De- 
Moines. Understand Des Meine. 


Write us, and get WEALTH, the 
lade magazine abest The Cin of 


hing: ae n ite ve e wh 


thes went to kaw about thr Urrmiat she. 
he 


Tec, pm S esp n # 


OPK DIN ES 
Bhs Gaane We ME nes anes 
it sheo HueMe enia 
MEAL TI s cado PM 
Breve 


The Greater Des Moines 
Committee 
Cafeewe Bolt Des Moines, Iona 


The man who wants to be his own 
boss should live in Des Moines 


F you want w have your own business, where you 

will not be “overshadowed” hy huge concerns, or 

frozen om hy “inherited ownership of markets," 
come to Des Moines. 


dere you have a certainty— 


Des Moines is the nataral ventral market of the most pros- 
perous tesritury on the gluhe. No other section u so continuimisly 
and increasingly proeperous, fo lU the agricultural products of 
lowa alone were worth $61,000.00 The per vapira wealth oi 
Towa ts fifty per cent grester than that ol the Lined States. 


Des Moines — The City of Certaiuties 


fs the heart af afl chin great bue demens the metropola of it a) withour 
city competition —àsnd » great t the demoed of che eoi receding onary reat Dey Mfasers 
dedug supplies anly one-third of sé, Vor cxacapie, farm wagons aud implements should 
be made in am! sald fmm Doy Mumcitho center of demand eead ol in tbr eat, 


Begin hesiness; open a branch; move yoar indesuy to Des Meise, focrtigat: 
Ask quevhum, Write the Creates Des 
Bornes Coenmottee abest et. "Poll naw har 
you wont ta de Woe kar sahing ta 
sei ws haw mech ta tel We waer 
make a charge for our «rx ex We give 
each inquiry posnpt, individual atenti. 

coupon apposite, and we wii send 
yeu "AV»artu" and ether printed infor 
mation ahmar Des Moms or write ns 2 
etter aking lor scent iniormahom. All 
vaibesys show Suop-wecrt here. 


$ ^ The Greater Des Moines Conmnittee 


134 Coliseum Lids., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Tenny fou 


Mg Baie 
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Des Moines 
is the 
Young Man's City 


NT O man has an inherited 
bustness in Des Moines. 
The trade territory is too great for 
that. Many of the largest busi- 
nesses here are under twenty years 
old. Young men have located. here 
within the past year, and already are 
laying the foundation. for similar 
achicvements. 
Men in Des Moines are thea own 
masters. 
The young man wanting a business 
opportunity hads Certamity here. 
ILE young man who comes here to begin business, plants 
himseli in the heart of the richest arca of land on the globe 
~—in the center of the section where prosperity is a habit. If you 
are the young man's father, uncle, brother, or friend — if. you 
are the young man, look into 


Des Moines, The City of Certainties 


“yeas T T S 
S k- ' Wwe T ‘ 
E ed , 
Dea Moki conia does not wpply doce tan Ns 
ves fhivd fie Jemand o! wa tobe terr ney á t ae a A 
T^ onn M d | BR 
IN e . ID i Tee ORY vi 
a th 5 3 ia iojsseme DO OM «Cormier, 
k - 1 120€ stews Fdo. 1r Mone ta 
m " oy WEALTH acd the tms Erin 
The Greater Des Moines cit Bee 
i Cumnittee - E 


120 Coliseum Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Des Maines is the [deal Location 
for You asa Manufacturer 


N Des Moines you are surrounded by your market, 
A network of ras radiates in every direction, You 
are unhampered and ahnust without competition in the 
richest and nost prosperous area on the globe—where 
the farms alone pnxluced 564] 000,000 in 1919. 


The problems of Production and Distribution are not 
so diificult as elsewhere. We shall be glad to give prompt, 
personal attention to any inquiry from you for information 
covering this inpostant question. 


Des Moines — The City of Certainties 


Is the center and the natural source of supply of a territory so 

reat that today Des Momes des nat sapply more than one-third its 

pe Many men, firms and companies have come te Des 
Moines wuhin the past year. Many more are coming. 


dt conte nothing fo leur abt De 
Momes— € mar vost con a great deal nur 
to learn about u, Sine Greater Des Mores 
Ucisentter olere vow ia serasces free. te 
haa natha to wit Dr oscnply tells aFout 
Des Memes- amwe your. questioni — 
sebrrcommues- helos, 

Pall rhe mapot oppaat srd sn welt vence 
“Wantu ged chw prod ree sterar 
[E 
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Wee, Ao oam af ere sep-owers ts Des Mosaer, 


The Greater Des Moines Committee 
A413 Coliseum Bldg., Des Maines, Toma 


Certainty Connon 
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Semi mo Waar tie’! sed tee Deo Mosis 
Castasney Bevk. 
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REPORT OF GREATER DES MOINES COMMITTEE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
Up to October 1, 1911 


Av. 
Magazine Space Date No. of Cost as 
replies inq 
SI. Lj Page Feb. 4, 1911 929 $891.00 $ .96 
S. E. E. l column Feb. 18, 1911 1206 891.00 74 
S. E. F. l column Mar. 11, 1911 347 891.00 2.57 
SEP. 14 Page Apr. 8, 1911 275 891.00 3.24 
S. i. 9. 100 lines May 6, 1911 97 594.00 6.12 
STE P l column June 3, 1911 263 891.00 3.39 
SAER l column Sept. 2, 1911 127 891.00 7.02 
Total 3244 $5940.00 $1.83 
World’s Work 1 Page Feb., 1911 102 $153.12 $1.50 
i E: ] Page Mar., 1911 99 153.129 SIEBEN 
i $ 1 Page May, 1911 22 153.12 6.96 
x * . ] Page Sept., 1911 19 153.12 8.05 
S$ = 1 Page Oct., 1911 3 153.12 51.04 
Total 245 $765.60 $3.12 
Everybody's 1 Page Feb., 1911 285 $467.50 $1.64 
: 1 Page April, 1911 258 467.50 1.81 
s 14 Page June, 1911 37 288.75 GN 
< 14 Page Sept., 1911 35 233.75 6.68 
Si 1 Page Oct., 1911 18 467.50 25.97 
Total 633 $1870.00 $2.95 


The 1911 results as above given show a steadily in- 
creasing cost every month that is too consistent to need 
analysis. The absence of “cumulative value" is mani- 
fest. Owing to the improvement in the copy no com- 
parison with last year’s costs is even justifiable, and the 
1911 campaign reflects, to all intents and purposes, a new 
set of advertising records. In justice to Mr. Wilson it 
may be pointed out that the low costs for the first months 
were the only ones in his mind when he compared 1911 
costs with 1910. The obvious lack of comparative rela- 
tionship between the two campaigns is the point abso- 
lutely neglected by him. A four months’ gap in publicity, 
and the marked superiority of the new copy make any 
comparative analysis absolutely futile. 
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On another page will be found four characteristic pieces 
of the 1911 copy reproduced. ‘The same style of illustra- 
tion and attractive design were carried out with all copy 
used. Variations of the same copy appeared in all of the 
three mediums, slight differences being noticeable, due to 
changing sizes and shapes of the copy. 

In connection with the two best pieces of copy used in 
the Saturday Evening Post X is interesting to note that 
each reflects the attractive features of the only good piece 
of copy of 1910. The copy of February 18, 1911, had 
this head line: “This Advertisement is for the Young 
Man—Possibly He Is Your Son." "The next best piece ts 
that of February 4, the “Des Moines is the Young Man's 
City" copy. Eliminating these two human interest, 
personal appeal pieces of copy, the cost advances mate- 
rially. Next to one's self, nothing 1s so near or personal as 
your boy. Many parents are really more interested in 
their children than in themselves, and the pulling power of 
this rare little touch has manifested itself in the returns to 
a degree that 1s noteworthy. 

Before closing this chapter I wish to make myself per- 
fectly clear on one point, which is my motive in discredit- 
ing a statement made by my very good friend, Lucius 
Wilson. My persistence in calling attention to his claim 
of eumulative value, where the records show none, is in 
no degree a personal reflection. As I thoroughly ex- 
plained to Mr. Wilson, and as I feel assured he under- 
stands, my criticism was a general one and not particular. 
It is my belief that the present superstition has been 
fostered by a lack of analysis on the part of the advertiser 
quite as much as it is due to calculated misrepresentation 
on the part of the seller of advertising. In the present 
instance a speaker endowed with implied authority makes 
a statement that is definite and direct to some three hun- 
dred advertisers. This statement is credited at its face 
value by practically every man present, except myself. 
Such statements have been made at almost every gather- 
ing of advertising men I ever attended. This is the first 
time I felt close enough to the man making the statement 
to openly question his basis for]believing what he said. 


With a magnanimity a smaller man would entirely lack, 
14 
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Mr. Wilson afforded me every help with the present rec- 
ord, and I can only hope that my deductions have con- 
vinced him, as I trust they may convince others, that a 
great degree of our confidence in cumulative value is no 
more stable than that attending any character of fetish 
worship. 


Waste in General Publicity 


So strong is the superstition of cumulative value, that 
any contemplation of its possible shortcomings is viewed 
as a sacrilege by those who guide their advertising lives by 
the light of its luring beacon. ‘Those who are forced to 
admit the discrepancies of this doctrine, when confronted 
by proof of its fallacy, as applied to keyed advertising, 
still cling with devotional faith to its great efficiency in 
“general publicity." 

A philosophical consideration of this phase of advertis- 
ing phenomena will therefore be pertinent, if not convinc- 
ing, to the prejudiced. As the human mind is prone to be- 
lieve as true any plausible theory of action, it is easy to 
understand the grip exerted by this belief, so comforting 
to those who would overcome a resisting people by the 
mere force of riotous publicity. 

Advertising history, meager and garbled at best, is 
replete with popular legends, tending to confuse the un- 
initiated, and to spur the successful to repeated orgies of 
wasteful expenditures. Many are the wonderful stories 
of advertising successes, repeated with convincing details 
of millions spent ere the goal was reached. Many are the 
glowing tributes paid to far-seeing masters of publicity, 
content to spend, and spend and spend, knowing that in 
the end the tide would turn, and the golden flood, blown 
by the steady wind of cumulative value, spread its wealth 
of advertising success at their deserving feet. 

In proving to my own perfect satisfaction that there is 
no such thing as cumulative value, per se, in repeated 
showings of advertisements, it has become necessary to 
devote some thought to the claims made for this super- 
stition by those the hardest to confound. .This class of 
believers embraces all who advertise on the pure “pub- 
licity" theory. Any supposition entertained or advanced 
by them presents a problem that absolutely defies solution, 
as the very nature of the conditions precludes the presen- 
tation of any definite proofs. In settling this question for 
himself every advertiser is, moreover, strongly biased by 
desire to give full credit to the man who “guesses” there 
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is such a thing as cumulative value. As an advertiser I 
would like nothing better than to feel such a belief were 
true, for the proof of such a doctrine would be comforting 
to an incalculable degree. The operation of such a law, 
were it proved to exist, would excuse and compensate 
many an error of past performance. It would be a steady 
guide for all future action, palliating the conviction of 
error that now succeeds so many disastrous advertising 
gambles. 

Convinced to the contrary, a discussion of the several 
phases will be outlined, fully aware that my reasons for a 
belief opposed to that of so many savors as strongly of the 
suppositious as do the arguments of those whose conclu- 
sions I so strongly decry. 

'The most persistent evidence claimed for the theory is 
that just noted, that so many advertising successes follow 
a long and tedious campaign, unsuccessful for a consider- 
able period, but ultimately profitable through sheer per- 
sistence. As a corollary to this argument instances are 
frequently advanced of vast sums being spent in futile 
attempts to secure publie recognition, only to achieve 
success after untold amounts have been sunk in preparing 
the way. Many are the veracious cases where such con- 
ditions have existed, but a close scrutiny of any one or 
more will almost invariably disclose a change in policy 
directly responsible for the final success. Spurred by 
curiosity I have run down a number of these wondrous 
tales. It has been remarkable to note that the stories 
of the vast sums squandered have usually been distorted 
beyond all semblance of truth. It is also a noteworthy 
phenomenon that the tide has always appeared to turn 
when real intelligence was injected into such a campaign. 
An entire reversal in policy, such as the “chance” use of 
real pulling copy in the darkest hour before dawn, or the 
interjection of a real human idea into the campaign itself, 
is usually found to be the real basis for the sudden success 
of many a long drawn out failure. I am of the personal 
opinion that most belated successes are due to an educa- 
tion secured at a most costly price, and that the real suc- 
cess might have been secured easier and better on the 
start, had the eventually successful plan been the one tried 
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first, rather than last. So firmly have the sellers of ad- 
vertising convinced their public that vast sums must be 
spent in order to turn the public tide that the subject of 
appropriations seems to be the most natural thing in the 
world. A business about to embark on an advertising 
campaign sets aside a certain amount it feels able to lose, 
kissing the money good-by with as few feelings of regret 
as it would entertain in shipping a prodigal to the other 
side of the world. Until the last few years it seemed 
exceptionally penurious to even ask where the money was 
to be spent, much less to expect any return until a long 
period of waiting had elapsed. That immediate results 
are the real results, is beginning to possess the advertiser. 
This is forcibly reflected in a masterpiece of advertising 
literature now being widely circulated by an agency 
whose claims to divine inspiration are somewhat miti- 
gated in that a realization of actual returns is emphasized 
as the one desirable aim, toward which their every effort 
is confidently directed. This same noteworthy booklet 
quotes several examples of the point above mentioned, 
making clear, whether they so intend or not, that the most 
profitable results are the quick and certainly predicated 
ones. ‘That such as quoted have inevitably followed their 
masterful grasp on a previously wobbling tiller, is ob- 
viously the idea they seek to convey. A master hand 
wrote the book, which is beside the issue, to be sure, for 
the point I make is the number of advertising failures they 
turned to advertising successes, not because of the cumu- 
lative effect of the previously squandered fortunes, but of 
the instantaneous results following intelligent direction. 
Granting that millions are squandered before a success is 
assured, there is little to prove by it except the ignorance 
of an establishment willing to spend foolishly. A success- 
ful success is greatest at its birth. Time and “cumulative 
value" increase costs and lessen profits. 

One of the greatest causes for a belief in this theory is 
a disregard for records. Compare your present cost of 
doing business with that of five years ago. If you have 
not kept dependable cost records, now is a good time to 
begin. Compare your cost of today with that of six 
months hence. Advertising costs are increasing for every- 
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body. It has notably increased for almost all of us during 
every passing year. If there were cumulative value, costs 
would decrease. This is so obvious that it seems absurd 
to quote it, yet many whose actual records show a steady 
increase in cost will argue longest that there is cumulative 
value. 

The favorite example of the seller of space is that of a 
man who has read of an advertised product for years, and 
suddenly having a need for that certain product unhesi- 
tatingly buys the article he has so many times slightingly 
considered in hundreds of advertisements. Such men 
undoubtedly exist. Many buy in just this way, but such 
sales would not pay for one-fiftieth of the advertising car- 
ried to secure such sales. It is the man or woman who 
reads an advertisement and almost at once responds to 
its charm that makes constant advertising profitable. In 
attempting to predicate a law of human action on such 
occasional tendencies it is claimed by those who believe in 
it that such actions are the inevitable result of what they 
term the workings of the “sub-conscious mind.” Any 
consideration of this most interesting phase of psycho- 
logical action would necessitate a volume in itself. There 
are, nevertheless, a number of fairly certain established 
facts in connection with the sub-conscious that may be 
profitably considered. 

The general theory of sub-conscious mental activity as- 
sumes a brain centre, directive in character, and most potent 
in all human action. The function of the sub-conscious is 
strictly an economical one. Its greatest function appears 
to be the direction of movements of an habitual character. 
Such movements are within the province of the sub- 
conscious only after they have been made habitual 
through active and voluntary performance. By far the 
greatest number of our daily actions are directed and made 
harmonious through the workings of the sub-conscious 
mind. We are actually unconscious of the most custom- 
ary actions that attend our movements throughout every 
working day. It is easy to secure a realization of the vast 
influence they exert by analyzing our movements of a 
single hour. If you will turn the voluntary attention to 
your actions on arising, and do nothing for a single hour 
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except perform voluntary movements, you will appreciate 
the vast amount of energy conserved by the action of the 
sub-conscious. You will find it impossible to tell which 
movements to make on arising, and will find it utterly 
hopeless to guess accurately just how you put on your 
every garment. You will find an uncontrollable impulse 
to put on one certain sock first, or to stoop 1n a certain 
position to tie your shoe, and so on with every little action 
that accompanies your every movement. ‘These actions 
have been rendered automatic through habit, and their 
direction assumed by that portion of our nervous system 
we term the sub-conscious. The seat of activity direct- 
ing such movements is for the most part the spinal cord. 
This has been proved, in connection with a large number 
of actions, through experiments on animals, and a good 
many on human beings. An excellent book on this sub- 
ject is Joseph Jastrow's *"The Sub-Conscious."' 

With this class of sub-conscious activity the advertiser 
is not primarily concerned, as the presence of a habit can- 
not be subject to possession until a certain number of 
performances ensue. The reading of an advertisement 
any number of times cannot induce a buying habit, even 
when the attention to the reading is voluntary. 

'The phenomenon of the sub-conscious, chosen by the 
cumulative value believer as a bulwark, is that of what 
may be termed associative sub-conscious action. Aside 
from the proved centers of sub-conscious activity, located 
in the spinal cord, there is doubtless another center, or 
centers, located possibly in the brain itself. The function 
of this activity is particularly noticeable under abnormal 
conditions. It is also highly important in the normal 
states of consciousness. In a previous chapter mention 
was made of the very narrow range of the field of con- 
sciousness. This narrowed field apples to attention or 
any other phase of consciousness. In focusing the atten- 
tion at any time there is always a range of perfect clarity, 
which may be likened to our perfect visualization of a cer- 
tain room. ‘There is a certain limited portion of the room 
that stands out with perfect clearness, but the exact point 
at which things cease to be clearly seen and recognized in 
their proper proportions is a hard matter to decide. As 
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a matter of fact we are more or less conscious all the time 
of intruding features of interest that seem to crowd in 
from the edges. We seem to be aware of certain objects 
beyond the range of direct vision. ‘Their outlines are 
more or less indistinct, and our ideas of them may be en- 
tirely foreign to the exact nature of the objects arousing 
such images in the mind. These outside images are 
prone to change and fluctuate constantly, while all the 
time the perfect range of vision has not been changed at 
all. We are perfectly conscious of the objects within the 
direct range of vision. We are imperfectly conscious of 
those without the field of consciousness. The presence 
of those without the field of consciousness is just as real 
as those within, and both are integral portions of our 
waking condition. 

It is obvious that we are able to attend voluntarily to 
a very limited radius. It is just as obvious that sensa- 
tions are millions in number that might be secured were the 
field of consciousness one that allowed attention to every 
stimulus surging in on us from all sides. It is a favorite 
theory on the part of a good many that the human mind zs 
receptive to all these sensations in some mysterious man- 
ner, and that they get through to the brain and find ac- 
tual lodgment there. Such a theory assumes that in 
spite of the concentration of the active mind, there is 
another mind that soaks up every sensation that is cast 
our way, and that under the proper sub-conscious stim- 
uli these sensations come to the front and are guides to 
action, as sub-conscious in character as were their original 
reception. The greatest faith placed in such a remark- 
able condition is usually the product of mental investi- 
gators susceptible to manifestations they are unable to 
explain except from a supernatural basis. ‘There are 
many vagaries of perfectly normal minds that present 
associations it is impossible to trace. A believer in the 
mysterious power of an all-seeing sub-conscious mind can 
explain almost any manifestation by endowing it with a 
power no logic or reason could sustain. To many the 
operation of a “Planchette” is an indication of almost 
supernatural powers, while to others it appears a “fake,” 
pure and simple. As a matter of fact it is neither, when 
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conscientiously operated. It is the purely sub-conscious 
operation of the hand and arm, directed by lines of 
association in the sub-conscious mind. It cannot be oper- 
ated successfully unless the attention is utterly submerged, 
and the power to do this is rare. ‘Those who possess such 
a power do really remarkable things, but there is nothing 
mysterious about them, nor anything beyond the range of 
actual experience. 

It is a favorite theory of a good many, especially ad- 
vertisers, that the repeated appearance of a certain piece 
of copy will at last have its effect on the individual, 
whether he consciously attends to it or not. This theory 
is that mentioned above. It assumes that the persistent 
and repeated picture of a thing at last seeps its way to 
some seat of consciousness, either the sub-conscious or the 
active conscious. It further assumes that if the picture 
is repeated long enough there is no chance on earth for the 
individual to escape it eventually. There are absolutely 
no proofs of any kind to substantiate any such belief. If 
there are any I have failed to find them. ‘There are any 
number of weird theories, as numerous as fortune tellers, 
but no proofs. 

There are plenty of proofs that a sub-conscious mind 
exists, and that it directs the action of human beings 
aside from the habitual operations everyone recognizes 
and admits. The manner of its exact operation is still to 
be demonstrated scientifically, but it is safe to prophesy 
that it will be. Dreams are a manifestation of this sub- 
conscious activity, and they are being rapidly dissected 
and understood in a manner to throw a great deal of light 
on an interesting subject. 

The explanation of the sub-conscious given by Professor 
Jastrow is quite likely to be as near the true solution as 
any. It certainly has the quality of rational and logical 
common sense so foreign to a great many of the trans- 
cendental meanderings now prevalent. 

Jastrow endows the normal mind with a sub-conscious, 
directing center. This center directs many actions that 
would prove burdensome if necessity demanded conscious 
attention to everything we did. In this sub-conscious 
mind are stored the results of all experience, colored to be 
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sure, by ever changing associations, but always there in 
hazy if not definite and conclusive outline. These 
thoughts are what I may term “storage ideas," and they 
are subject to the laws of association in a large degree sim- 
ilar to those of conscious activity. In order to grant the 
possession of a single idea in the sub-conscious mind it 
must first be granted that such an idea at some time 
entered the mind through the channel of direct attention. 
That is, no idea can become stored in the mind, or besub- 
ject to recall either voluntarily or by the sub-conscious 
mind unless it first passes through the portals of voluntary 
attention. Such a belief in the sub-conscious mind is to 
me the only sane or logical solution of the entire problem. 
It appears trite to repeat that you can take nothing out 
unless it went in. Unless the mind actively attends to an 
idea there is small chance for any one to prove a mysterious 
channel of entry, that is contrary to every known and 
proved fact about the human brain. 

If this position of Professor Jastrow’s is correct it sim- 
plifies the cumulative value theory to a nicety. Unless an 
individual is consciously impressed with your advertise- 
ment there is no chance for action from him. It is a tru- 
ism that repetition of a sensation breeds heedlessness to it. 
Therefore unless at some one time an individual sees an 
advertisement, is impressed with it, and desires to possess 
the article it describes, and wants it then, the greatest 
power of that advertisement, for that individual, abso- 
lutely passes. To continue the advertisement, hoping to 
get that individual through repetition, is downnght folly. 
To continue an argument relative to such a subject is a 
waste of time. ‘Those who do not grant these premises 
will never believe it. Those who would convince them- 
selves may read Jastrow, Sidis, or any number of author- 
ities. There is little but superstition and mysticism to 
any other viewpoint. 

A characteristic of the associations manifested by the 
sub-conscious mind is that of a mixed or incomplete ex- 
pression. The action so directed is quite likely to be ap- 
parently foreign to the stimulus that occasioned it. From 
an advertiser’s standpoint ‘the associations that prompt a 
final action through the sub-conscious mind are very un- 
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reliable, and likely to be anything but profitable. An in- 
stance of this peculiarity of the sub-conscious developed 
in my personal experience in June, 1911. 

At the Buffalo banquet of the Affiliated Advertising 
Clubs I devoted a brief ten minutes to an attack on the 
cumulative value superstition. One of the subsequent 
speakers at the dinner took grave exceptions to my utter- 
ances on the subject. I had chanced to compare my rela- 
tively short stature with that of our tall friend, Tom 
Dockrell, and had mentioned my inches “in my Hole 
Proofs.” ‘The advertising counsellor who followed glee- 
fully pounced on this expression as a proof that cumula- 
tive value had sold me ** Hole Proofs,” and took a great deal 
of satisfaction in confounding an argument so repugnant to 
his attitude of mind. I was asked later whether I really 
wore “Hole Proofs.” I was unable to say truthfully, but 
proceeded to find out. The development is a beautiful 
example of the unreliable associations of the sub-con- 
scious mind. 

My wife buys my socks, a dozen pairs at a time, and on 
returning home I asked her whether I was wearing “Hole 
Proofs” or not. She advised that I was not, and told me 
her experience. A year ago she had seen an advertise- 
ment that guaranteed hosiery, and called at a store to 
buy me that kind. She asked for *Wear-for-Ever" 
soeks, and deseribed them to the clerk as the kind that 
furnished coupons good for a new pair for every worn out 
one. The clerk had never heard of such socks, but 
showed her “ Hole Proofs,” with the exact kind of coupon 
she described. These she bought. A year elapsing she 
called at the same store for another supply, but could not 
secure my size in the kind she previously purchased, 
namely, *Hole Proofs.’’ The clerk advised her, however, 
that he had an equally good sock known as the “ Ever- 
Wear," which was the kind she evidently had in mind the 
first time, for which the clerk had easily substituted “Hole 
Proofs.” I was therefore wearing in Buffalo, not “Hole 
Proofs," purchased through any cumulative value in their 
advertising, but an entirely different make, purchased 
after a year's wear of “Hole Proofs.” The tendency of the 
sub-conscious mind in the first purchase was distorted, 
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from the advertised name "Ever-Wear" to ‘ Wear-for- 
Ever," and both sales were made through the recommen- 
dations of the clerk, which practically nullified the adver- 
tising's impulse each time. Such manifestations are 
typical ones, and nullify most advertising that does not 
occasion a direct and certain sale the first time it arouses 
attention and interest. 

Any study of the sub-conscious mind is productive in 
the conviction that a certain percentage of human action 
is due to impulses secured through repeated stimuli. To 
predicate such results with any degree of certainty it is 
necessary to have present an abnormal state of con- 
sciousness. The average mind is normal. The abnor- 
mal condition is always in the minority. Moreover, the 
abnormal state is a very fluctuating one, and subject to 
a reversion to normal without warning. It is quite pos- 
sible that a certain degree of successful advertising is due 
to cumulative effect on just this class of human beings. 
It is hardly reasonable to suppose that it is a condition 
sufficiently constant and stable to warrant an expectation 
of results in profitable average returns. Some advertising 
appeals to the abnormal at all times. Patent medicine 
advertising is an example of this. For the general adver- 
tiser to expect the law of averages to yield him such a 
profit is certainly a false hope. 

As intimated at the beginning of this chapter actual 
proofs of the results of repeated appeals are very meager 
and unsatisfactory. The conditions that exist with a mail 
order business, in the matter of following up inquiries, 
compare favorably with the attempt of the general ad- 
vertiser to stimulate sales through repeated showings of 
copy. With mail order businesses an element not 
present in general publicity obtains, namely, that their re- 
peated letters or advertising material fall on more recep- 
tive ground than do general appeals. In this respect a 
record of such results should throw a profitable light on 
the workings of the average mind when stimulated by re- 
peated appeals. That each recipient is presumably inter- 
ested gives the mail order man an advantage. If, in spite 
of this advantage, the response proves to be a decreasing 
quality, the proof is not only of comparative value, but 
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reasonable grounds for deducing that the general law 
works to greater disadvantage to the general advertiser. 

The records of such results are the basis for any mail 
order success. It is astounding to learn how few keep 
such records, but those who do may find a parallel with 
the results about to be shown. The American Collection 
Service keeps an accurate record of the pulling power of 
every letter, both regular and special. In the regular fol- 
low-up five letters are used, which are mailed at intervals 
of fifteen days. With each letter more or less elaborate 
booklets are sent. After the expiration of the five regular 
letters a special letter is mailed about every three months. 
It usually takes about three months to discover a letter 
that will pull sufficiently well on a test list to warrant 
sending to the entire number. If the showing on a test 
letter is profitable the entire list is sent the same letter, 
with an average return in keeping with the average of the 
test. ‘The record that follows is a typical one, and will 
reflect the same average returns of any other lot that 
might be chosen from our records. 


Number No. of Amount Per- 
Order of Letters mailed sales cash centage 
First 28,576 368 $7,844  .012 plus 
Second 27,623 443 8,882 .015 “ 
Third 27,202 303 Se .OIT “ 
Fourth 26,966 288 5,166 .0106 “ 
Fifth 21,962 233 3,512  .0106 “ 
Sixth 12,101 161 2,282 .018 “ 
Seventh 10,140 137 2109m 013 '' 
Eighth 8,558 38 460 .0046 “ 
Ninth 1,205 4 57 20035 “ 
Tenth 2,808 0 0 
Eleventh 23,307 90 1,569 30058 “ 
Twelfth 2,546 16 967 .0062 “ 
Thirteenth ‘ 942 ij 77  .00g4* “ 
Fourteenth 945 3 oo .009P " 
Fifteenth 2,644 19 983 0071 '' 
Sixteenth 29,607 155 3,057 .0052 “ 
Seventeenth 1,828 6 30 .0032 “ 
Eighteenth letter never used 
Nineteenth 30,983 78 1,434 .0025 “ 
Twentieth 16,102 63 1,188 .0039 “< 


Twenty-first 15,824 15 239 .0009 “ 
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The last two are the same letter, the “twenty-first” going 
to a list two years older than those sent the “twentieth.” 

It is not necessary to point out the decreasing returns 
due to repeated appeals. The same tendency of any 
series of repeated appeals proves the fallacy of the theory 
that repeated stimuli cause a final surrender of the indi- 
vidual. Some are prone to be influenced by repeated ap- 
peals. Otherwise it would not pay to appeal more than 
once to any one. The point of the matter is this: The 
strongest appeal is the first, other things being equal. As 
appeals are repeated, fewer and fewer respond. ‘This 
certainly is a law. If it is a law, there is no such thing as 
cumulative value in publications. 

Another set of letter records I am able to show reflects 
the same tendencies as those just quoted. The following 
are results from the kitchen device whose advertising 
results are quoted in a preceding chapter. The varying 
number of letters sent from time to time needs slight ex- 
plaining. When I undertook straightening out this bus- 
iness no records of any kind had been kept. I found 
several thousand names had been sent one, two and even 
three letters at irregular intervals. After digging out the 
inquiries, I started a series of letters on each lot, and from 
time to time discovered additional names to which I 
started the various letters as the names turned up. The 
names of the previous record had each one secured every 
letter of the series, had the test on any one letter proved 
profitable. In the following record I can not vouch for 
this element of continuity, owing to the conditions just ex- 
plained. The general results in percentage form, how- 
ever, reflect the principle in the same manner: 


No. Sales Cash Percentage 
First letter 4,109 166 $9,599.35 . .04 plus 
Second letter 4,821 83 1,209.80 NU UU 
Third letter 5,700 78 1,188.76 01998 
Fourth letter 95517 145 9,988.44  .015 “ 
Fifth letter 7,286 . 66 1,005.25 .009 “ 
Sixth letter 8,051 71 978.10 .00829 
Seventh letter 3,127 7 102.50 .002 “ 


Eighth letter 823 7 85.00 .008 *' 
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Before closing this chapter I wish to show a final record 
that reflects the condition of continuity, in large space, at 
an exorbitant price, run consecutively for a period of 
six months. Iwill name neither the publication nor the 
advertiser. The magazine in this instance charges $100 
a page and is a “class” publication. The page is longer 
than the standard size, but narrower. The number of 
lines would be about the same as a regular standard size. 
The publication is a weekly, thus affording a most excel- 
lent opportunity to prove the existence of cumulative 
value, if any existed. The record is as follows: 


1911 

April 12 1 Page 8 inquiries Cost, $100 Returns nothing 
May 24 1 Page 

May 31 l Page 3 inquiries Cost, $200 Returns $20 
June 7 1 Page 

June 14 1 Page 

June 21 1 Page 

June 28 1 Page 11 inquiries Cost, $400 Returns, $32.50 
July 5 1 Page 

July 12 1 Page 

July 19 1 Page 

July 26 1 Page 16 inquiries Cost, $400 Returns, $20 
August 2 1 Page 

August 9 1 Page 


August 16 1 Page 
August 23 1 Page 
August 30 1 Page 13 inquiries Cost, $500 Returns, $54.50 
September 6 1 Page 
September 13 1 Page 
September 20 1 Page 
September 27 1 Page 10 inquiries Cost, $400 Returns, $37.50 


If you are an advertiser, give these figures a little thought- 
ful analysis. If you are inclined to have any faith in 
cumulative value of publications, seek your records for the 
slightest proof of its real existence. If you find any, send 
it to me. I have yet to see or learn of any actual proof 
that will convince any but the prejudiced that cumulative 
value is not a myth. If I am right, it is time to explode a 
fallacy that is draining millions of dollars from the pockets 
of the ultimate consumer. He foots the bills, not us, but 
it is time to rectify a great evil. Some are palpably guilty. 


Conclusion 


Hungering for both knowledge and experience I have 
devoted many days and weeks to gratuitous advertising 
labor. Realizing possibilities, I have investigated a great 
number of advertising propositions, hoping that among 
them I might discover the “Great Idea," which is an ideal 
I trust some day to find. 

'This investigating spirit, spurred, it may be, by the hope 
of personal profit, has put me in touch with many degrees 
of advertising efficiency. It has permitted rare oppor- 
tunities for analyzing many causes of failure. The great- 
est of these appears to be ignorance. The novitiate pos- 
sesses an abiding faith in the potency of advertising that 
spurs him to almost any absurd length, provided it be 
called “advertising.” ‘This child-like adolescence is not 
restricted to the beginner, and its blind faith has no 
counterpart in any other serious business of life. It is 
often pitiful to analyze the most simple factors of an 
advertising failure, which were simply incomprehensible 
to the victim. 

Aside from fundamental deficiencies that are insuperable, 
the most glaring evil of the unsuccessful advertiser is a lack 
of method. It is no uncommon thing to discover a busi- 
ness expending large sums of money in advertising, with 
no more record of it than the entry of the payments to an 
advertising agency. It is the shame of a good many 
agencies that they do not insist on records being kept by 
the advertiser. It is not hard to understand why some 
neglect such important training, but there is no excuse for 
its prevalence. 

Much may be learned from failures, but nothing more 
important than the vital necessity of dependable records. 
Constantly fluctuating as is all business, striking similarity 
may be traced in all fundamental tendencies, if records, 
properly kept, be studied. Careful method in record 
keeping, with conscientious deductions from the evidence 
they are bound to afford, will serve to fortify many a 
struggling advertiser. | 

That a careful study of accurate records will substan- 
tiate many of the points I have made in previous chapters 
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is illustrated by an article that appeared in Printers’ Ink, 
of November 9th. It is an extract from an address by 
5. Roland Hall, of the International Correspondence 
Schools, whose access to dependable records and his 
analysis of them are both unmistakable. The whole 
article is well worth reading, but I will reproduce only 
short portions of it: 

“I have been asked if our advertising hasn't a great deal 
of cumulative effect. Perhaps I will surprise you by say- 
ing that I think the cumulative effect is small. I think 
that considerable of the cumulative effect idea is a delu- 
sion. No doubt we get a fair number of enrolments from 
people who saw our advertisements long ago, but did not 
act, and who were later induced to act by special circum- 
stances, but in general, I think we fail if a man reads a 
single advertisement of ours and then fails to act, for bear 
in mind, that we have a right to expect him to send in his 
inquiry. 

“It sounds interesting to talk about the effect of adver- 
tising being like the drop of water that keeps falling until 
it wears away the stone, but if you believe in cumulative 
effect for a business like ours, please tell me why inquiries 
are costing us a little more all the while instead of becoming 
cheaper. 

“I have given you some opinions; now let me read you 
some figures. Here are the number of inquiries received 
from a printers’ magazine from a series of advertisements 
that I prepared myself. I read the returns from the first 
month the advertisement appeared to the last: 15, 5, 
13, 17, 14, 28, 11, 7, 10, 10, 5, 15, 8, 8, 20, 6, 5, 5. aie 
effect was cumulative, why was there not a steady in- 
crease instead of the rise and fall that this record shows? 

“And to show you that the returns were due more to 
the strength of the individual pieces of copy than to any- 
thing else I will tell you that the advertisement that pro- 
duced the twenty-eight inquiries was also the one that, 
repeated later, produced the twenty inquiries. We have 
seen pretty clearly in our own experience that a good deal 
of cumulative effect is merely the effect of old advertise- 
ments, belated returns from them, I mean; the key num- 
bers show that unmistakably.” 
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The thoughtful advertiser, whether he is one who keys 
his results or not, is the man who deals in averages. The 
good advertiser is not the one who guesses, but rather the 
one who proves. It is almost as easy to prove as it is 
to guess, and immeasurably more profitable. The rule 
of good advertising is the rule of tests. 

This great rule is subject to many reversals and often 
needs the unprejudiced criticism of the man with a view- 
point not restricted by the narrow vision of the advertiser 
himself. An idea from an outsider may solve a problem 
the man at the desk fails to analyze properly. One of the 
keenest advertising counsellors in the country cites an 
instance of this that serves to prove the value of an out- 
sider's viewpoint. One of the largest ready-made clothing 
houses sells from catalogues. A number of garments are 
subjected to elaborate tests before being advertised in 
their mammoth catalogue. In a recent campaign these 
tests had appeared conclusive to them, but orders failed 
to result. The advertising expert being called in consul- 
tation to discover the cause, requested an outline of the 
test. He was told that several hundred women had been 
asked to choose from a dozen waists the one that appeared 
to them the best for the money. "The waist chosen by 
the greatest number from each of these tests was pictured 
and skillfully advertised in the catalogue, but several, 
heavily stocked on account of the favor produced by the 
test, failed to sell. The expert asked that the test be 
performed in his presence, which was done. He com- 
pared the pictures of the waists with the originals and 
immediately solved the problem. The pictures of the 
failures only slightly resembled the waists themselves. 
He advised having the test performed in future by having 
the women choose from the pictures, and not from the 
waists, which solved a problem that had cost the institu- 
tion thousands of dollars. 

Such little points arise in every business. ‘Too proud to 
ask advice, many advertisers pocket the loss and charge it 
to bad luck. The help that one advertiser is capable of 
affording another rarely depends on a similarity of pur- 
suits. Most problems are problems of the mind, where a 
fresh, unworried perspective is more valuable than a har- 
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ried technical one. For such aids every advertiser should 
feel free to call in his fellow professional worker. It will 
be found to the surprise of many that we, as advertisers, 
possess few if any real secrets. Why maintain this occult 
mysticism longer? 

'The ever increasing waste in advertising is an economic 
factor of no mean importance. Whatever its sum may 
be, each advertiser is conscious of a contribution to it. 
If the advertiser really paid the bill the problem would be 
his alone, and the loss but a charge against his individual 
profits. It is the consumer, however, that foots the bills, 
and every useless page, and every wasteful repetition are 
added burdens to the high cost of living. 

Skillfully sold, hundreds of publications continue to 
exist and thrive by virtue of a superstitious standard, 
while the dear public pays, little suspecting the real cause 
of its ever increasing tribute. It is a specious argument 
that advertising reduces the cost of selling. That it may 
do so is certain. To attain such a result the advertiser 
must lessen the waste, which means an ever deeper analysis 
of conditions, and a realization of fundamentals quite 
within the scope of his skill and power. 


JOSEPH MACK PRINTING HOUSE 
DETROIT 


